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DEDICATION, 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS  WHO  HAVE  AT  FOUR- 
TEEN successive  Annual  Meetings  listened 

WITH  PATIENCE  AND  KINDLY  APPRECIA- 
TION TO  THIS  REHEARSAL  OF  THEIR 
OWN  DOINGS,  THIS  BOOK 
IS  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


The  traveler,  who,  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself 
on  the  great  upland  plains  that  slope  eastward  from 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  feels,  as  his 
bronchos  trot  briskly  along  the  trail,  a rising  sense  of 
expectation.  Each  time  the  team  breasts  a rise,  he 
finds  his  limbs  grow  tense,  his  breath  quicken,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  view  that  surely  awaits  him  from 
this  hill  top,  where  he  must  see  a vast  horizon,  full  to 
the  brim  of  those  gray-green,  motionless  billows.  The 
crest  is  reached,  and  as  before  the  only  prospect  is 
another  hill  ahead  of  him,  just  as  high  as  the  one  on 
which  he  stands,  its  gray-green  softness  only  broken 
by  the  faint  wheel  tracks  of  the  trail.  Eagerly  his 
eye  sweeps  to-  right,  to  left,  behind,  in  search  of  the 
wide  distance  for  which  it  aches.  On  every  side  a 
hill,  each  like  all  the  others  in  height,  in  size,  in 
color — not  a tree,  not  a house,  not  a moving  creature 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other — gray-green,  softly 
rounded,  endlessly  monotonous. 

For  hours,  for  days,  for  weeks,  he  may  travel,  al- 
ways straining  his  weary  eyes  to  see  move;  always 
filled  with  an  irritating  sense  of  unfulfilled  desire. 
So  long  as  he  “yearns  to  view  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them,”  just  so  long  shall  the 
restricted  range  of  his  vision  be  to  him  an  oppression 
and  a wearing  pain. 
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Let  him,  then,  but  for  a moment,  turn  his  thought 
to  things  near  at  hand,  and  the  dull  waste  suddenly 
reveals  manifold  beauties,  and  an  interest,  before 
wholly  unsuspected — flowers  of  strange  and  varied 
loveliness,  little  living  creatures,  with  a grace  and 
charm  of  their  own — all  easily  overlooked  by  the  gaze 
fixed  on  the  far  horizon,  but  yet  typifying  the  life 
and  action  of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  novice  who  begins  to  take  notes  for  these  An- 
nals is  very  like  our  traveler ; at  first  always  on  the 
alert  for  something  new  and  different,  striking  and 
interesting  to  record.  But  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  the  same  incidents  of  birth,  death  and  mar- 
riage, storm  and  accident  recur,  till  the  monotony  is 
well-nigh  overwhelming.  “What  is  the  use?”  is  the 
question  that  paralyzes  all  his  efforts,  until  some  for- 
tunate chance  reveals  to  him  the  importance  of  these 
seeming  trifles — the  existence  of  a Universal  Law 
behind  them,  which  produces  the  sameness  he  has 
deplored. 

It  is,  after  all,  from  the  essential  likeness  of  this 
year  to  last — of  our  own  century  to  those  gone  by — 
of  happenings  in  our  own  quiet  homes,  to  events  in 
the  world  at  large  that  the  differences  between  them 
draw  their  significance.  Whatever  serves  to  prove  the 
kinship  of  all  humanity,  however  widely  separated, 
by  time  or  space,  is  of  historical  value,  and,  if  in 
generations  to  come,  these  plain  records  of  the  ob- 
scure doings  of  everyday  people,  shall  give  the  life  of 
our  day  another  touch  of  reality  for  them,  they  have 
not  been  written  in  vain.  And  any  stranger  who, 
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reading  them,  wonders  at  these  “frequent  repetitions,” 
must  remember  that  each  chapter  was  read  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  describes  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Lyceum  Company,  so  the  volume  is  really  a se- 
ries of  separate  essays,  rather  than  one  balanced  and 
consistent  narrative. 

Rebecca  T.  Miller. 

Sandy  Spring,  June,  1909. 
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CHAPTE  R I. 

April  1895,  to  April,  1890. 

Late  spring — Orthodox  Quarterly  Meeting — TV  Edward  Ma- 
grttder  graduated  in  medicine — Low  prices  for  farm 
products — Births : Lydia  H.  Tatum,  Mary  Randolph 
Janney,  Benjamin  Miller  Thom,  Dorothy  Moore,  Henry 

R.  Shoemaker,  Lydia  Chichester,  Esther  Scott,  Edward 
T.  Janney — Pilgrimages  to  Della  Brooke,  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  Atlanta 
Exposition — Interment  of  Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,  Robert 

S.  Moore,  and  Thomas  Wetherald  — Death  of  Gustavus 
Jones,  Julius  Marlow,  Joseph  Burr,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mrs. 
Woodward,  Mills  Dean,  and  Josiah  W.  Jones — Obitu- 
aries of  Elisha  J.  Miller,  Robert  R.  Moore,  Martha  Ty- 
son Marshall,  Robert  M.  Stabler,  and  Louisa  Cook — 
Marriages  of  Myron  Hubbard  and  Nellie  Hutton,  Rob- 
ert H.  Miller  and  Mariana  Stabler,  George  A.  Willson 
and  Sara  Forsyth,  Mary  S.  Willson  and  Luther  M.  Mun- 
caster,  Albert  G.  Palmer  and  Julia  E.  Menard — Water 
fixtures — Phrenaskeia  Banquet — Belle  W.  Hannum  left 
Sherwood  School — Emma  T.  Stabler  to  Europe — Edward 
Farqulmr  to  Brazil — It.  Rowland  Moore  and  family  to 
Suffolk,  Va. — William  S.  Brooke,  Jr.,  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Frank  Tatum  and  family  to  Lyuchburg,  Va. — 
Walter  Scott  and  wife  to  Sabillasville,  Md. — C.  G.  Will- 
son  and  family  to  Baltimore  County — Barley  raised — 
Bicycles  the  fad — Wedding  anniversaries — Lectures  by 
George  Kennan,  General  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A. : Miss  Yates, 
Percy  M.  Reese.  Annie  L.  Diggs,  Henry  E.  Davis,  and 
J.  S.  Kieffor — Camp  at  Folly  Quarter- -Lawn  fetes — 
County  Fair — Mary  S.  Hallowed  principal  of  Sher- 
wood— Unique  reception  at  Plainfield — National  Suffrage 
Convention — County  Grange  Meeting — TV.  C.  T.  U.  enter- 
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tainment — Farmers’  Convention — Purchase  of  Oakmont 
Dairy  herd  and  route  by  G.  Farquhar— -Suffrage  meet- 
ing— E.  P.  Thomas  president  of  Insurance  Co. — Mr.  Har- 
ris succeeded  by  Mr.  West — Return  of  E.  L.  Iddings  and 
family  to  Sandy  Spring — Four  new  Clubs — Edward  Far- 
quhar professor  of  history  in  Columbia  College. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

April,  189(>,  to  April,  1897. 
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Janie  Scofield,  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Tucker,  Alvin 
Boswell,  W.  Hallowell  Chichester,  Jane  T.  Porter,  Wil- 
liam II.  Laird,  Bowie  Magruder,  Ellen  Cochrane,  R.  M. 
Shoemaker,  Marcia  M.  Libbey,  Robert  Marshall,  Ellen 
M.  Miller — Marriages : George  E.  Cooke  and  Constance 
Abert,  George  F.  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  and  Anna  L.  Thomas, 
Robert  O.  Coulter  and  Emilie  T.  Brooke,  Charles  E. 
Bond  and  Florence  M.  Stabler — Harold  B.  Stabler  to 
Altoona — Parties  to  Holly  Beach.  N.  J. — Visit  from  Mrs. 
Wells — Swarthmore  Conference— -County  Fair  — Silver 
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CHAP  TEE  VI. 

April,  1900,  to  April,  1901. 
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Annals  of  Sandy  Spring 

CHAPTER  I. 

1895-1890. 

The  mantle  of  the  Historian  of  Sandy  Spring, 
worn  so  long  with  stately  dignity  by  Win.  Henry 
Farquhar,  and  later  with  jaunty  grace  by  Eliza  N. 
Moore,  was  left  in  a crumpled  heap  at  the  last  An- 
nual Meeting;  i+s  wearer  stepped  out  of  it  with  a 
suddenness  that  left  us  speechless,  breathless,  stupe- 
fied, stunned ! Her  effort  to  drop  it  upon  Mary  Ma- 
gruder’s  shoulders  failed ; so,  collecting  its  scattered 
wits,  the  Board  of  Lyceum  Directors  picked  up  the 
sacred  garment  and  guarded  it  reverently,  pending 
the  discovery  of  some  fitting  eminence  whereon  to 
hang  it. 

Great  efforts,  alas!  often  achieve' painfully  dispro- 
portionate residts ; — they  found  me.  And  now  my 
“title  hangs-  loose  upon  me,  like  a giant’s  robe  upon 
a dwarfish  elf.” 

But  as  I assumed  it  under  protest,  because  no  one 
of  the  desired  dimensions  was  forthcoming,  I beg  of 
you,  friends  and  neighbours,  pardon  my  shortcom- 
ings. Blame  Xature  that  I do  not  measure  up  to  my 
predecessors,  for  who  of  us  “by  taking  thought  can 
add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature'*  intellectually  any 
more  than  nhvsicallv  ? 
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ANNALS  OF  SANDY  SPRING. 


Even  the  weather  seemed  hopelessly  depressed  by 
the  Historian’s  resignation ; weeks  of  east  wind  fol- 
lowed it,  and  the  mercury  lingered  dispiritedly 
around  the  freezing  point.  As  late  as  the  19  April 
the  leaf-buds  had  hardly  begun  to  swell,  and  the 
fruit-trees  showed  no  bloom. 

April  13-14,  the  Orthodox  Friends  held  their 
Quarterly  Meeting,  with  a number  of  ministers  in 
attendance.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  new 
Monthly  Meetings,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  will  here- 
after be  held  at  Ashton  only  once  in  two  years,  and 
the  time  will  be  September  instead  of  April. 

Easter  brought  many  visitors  to  the  neighborhood, 
and  so  much  gaiety  also  that  one  of  our  “society 
girls”  said  that  it  was  difficult,  even  two  weeks  in 
advance,  to  find  a disengaged  evening  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Xear  this  time  Edward  Magruder  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Baltimore  Medical 
College,  and  was  afterwards  made  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Histology  and  Anatomy  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, he  having  begun  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Baltimore.  He  and  his  sister  Emma,  who 
is  a successful  and  popular  trained  nurse  in  the 
same  city,  had  their  certificates  of  membership  re- 
moved from  Sandy  Spring  [Monthly  [Meeting  to  Park 
Ave.  Monthly  Meeting  later  in  the  season. 

April  22,  Lydia  Haviland,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam and  Marian  H.  Tatum,  was  born. 

The  21  was  the  first  day  of  springlike  weather 
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that  Sandy  Spring  enjoyed,  and  having  once  made 
a move  up,  the  mercury,  as  if  to  atone  for  past  defi- 
ciencies, kept  on  up  to  82°  on  the  25  and  90°  on 
the  26.  This  unseasonable  heat  was  followed  by 
almost  a week  of  soaking  rain,  such  as  we  had  not 
enjoyed  for  months — some  said  that  the  ground  had 
not  been  so  wet  for  three  years. 

But  even  a much  needed  rain  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks,  and  this  one,  by  interfering  wfith  corn 
planting,  and  belating  it,  offered  the  farmer  an  op- 
portunity to  indulge  in  his  favorite  pastime  of  croak- 
ing. 

Sun  and  rain  brought  spring  and  summer  almost 
simultaneously.  • 

More  potatoes  were  planted  this  season  than  for 
several  years  past.  A stranger  passing  through  the 
neighborhood  on  April  19  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  many  people  engaged  in  potato  planting  in  one 
afternoon  in  his  life.  Those  who  got  this  most  unin- 
teresting of  all  crops  in  early  had  a good  yield — one 
acre  on  the  Belmont  farm  producing  353  bushels — 
but  the  late  crop  was  injured  by  the  summer  drought. 
What  happened  to  the  price  in  the  winter  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  and  all  other  farm  produce  has 
sympathized  with  the  potato.  Such  low  prices  for 
all  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell  are  unparalleled  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  living,  and  unless  there  is  a 
speedy  improvement  the  results  will  be  disastrous. 

April  26  Mary  Randolph,  daughter  of  John  IT. 
and  Sallie  Turner  Janney,  was  born. 
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On  the  29  and  30  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs  of  Col- 
orado, spoke  to  the  pupils  of  Sherwood  School  and 
of  Sandy  Spring  public  school  about  her  experience 
of  Woman  Suffrage;  Mrs.  Diggs  having  been  a voter 
in  Kansas  for  eight  years,  and  having  observed  the 
workings  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  other  Western 
States  where  it  prevails,  ould  speak  on  the  subject 
as  one  having  authority. 

On  the  evening  of  April  30,  George  Kennan  lec- 
tured at  the  Lyceum  on  “Adventures  in  Arctic  Asia,” 
to  a shamefully  meagre  house.  The  weather,  which 
was  damp,  was  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  many 
empty  seats;  they  were  a painful  commentary  on 
the  taste  of  the  local  popular  audience  that  could 
miss  such  a rare  treat,  as  this  clever,  witty  and  ad- 
venturous gentleman  gave  us. 

True  to  her  character  May  was  capricious  and  un- 
comfortable, with  changes  of  temperature  to  try  the 
toughest  constitutions.  The  first  week  was  very 
hot,  the  mercury  rising  to  86°  on  the  10,  but  the 
next  day  the  “long”  season  in  May  began,  and  we 
shivered  with  cold  and  dampness  for  almost  two 
weeks.  There  was  ice  on  the  21,  but  it  melted  when 
the  temperature  mounted  to  70°  on  the  23  May. 

May  8,  Benjamin  Miller,  son  of  Win.  Taylor  and 
Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom,  was  born. 

May  11,  Sandy  Spring  showed  a first  symptom 
of  the  “midsummer  madness”  that  became  acute  in 
August — about  forty  people  went  on  a picnic  to  Folly 
Quarter. 
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On  May  9,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Enterprise 
Telephone  Co.  was  held,  and  its  reports  show  its  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  its  first  year  to  be  flourishing; 
it  having  twenty-one  miles  of  main  line  and  about  six 
of  side  lines,  for  the  most  part  substantially  built — 
these  wires  connecting  fifty-two  public  and  private 
phones.  The  most  distant  point  reached  was  Rock- 
ville. Dr.  Roger  Brooke  was  made  President,  Jos. 
T.  Moore,' Jr.,  Treasurer,  and  H.  H.  Miller  Secre- 
tary, with  an  able  board  of  directors. 

An  entertainment  on  May  17  for  the  benefit  of 
Sandy  Spring  Library  was  a great  success,  neighbor- 
hood talent,  as  usual,  drawing  a full  house.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  evening  cleared  the  Library  of  debt,  but 
for  lack  of  funds  it  no  longer  opens  its  doors  to  the 
public. 

Whatever  such  a statement  as  that  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate to  the  contrary,  Sandy  Spring  is  bound  to 
“keep  up  with  the  procession” — whatever  the  world 
does  we  will  do  too,  so  in  this  day  of  pilgrimages  nine 
representatives  of  the  Brooke  family  journeyed  to 
Della  Brooke  in  St.  Mary’s  County  on  May  19.  The 
net  results  of  this  trip  the  historian  has  found  it 
hard  to  arrive  at,  but  a rather  complex  journey  took 
them  to  the  landing  place  of  their  ancestors,  where 
some  traces  of  the  early  Brookes  still  linger ; and 
there,  no  doubt,  our  pilgrims  indulged  in  sentiments 
proper  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  field  of  athletics,  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of 
sentiment,  the  name  of  Brooke  stands  conspicuous  in 
our  annals  this  year:  at  the  inter-collegiate  athletic 
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sports  in  Pennsylvania.  Win.  S.  Brooke,  Jr.,  and 
Fred.  L.  Thomas  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  win- 
ning the  George  W.  Childs  Cup  for  Swarthmore. 
This  being  the  third  year  in  succession  that  Swarth- 
more has  won  the  cup,  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
College  Athletic  Association. 

^N"or  have  the  laurels  won  by  George  H.  Brooke,  as 
“full-back”  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  foot- 
ball team,  been  allowed  to  wither;  1S95  only  brought 
fresh  success  to  the  first  son  of  Sandy  Spring  to  win 
a national  reputation ! 

May  26,  the  body  of  Joseph  M.  Shoemaker  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Alloway. 
Though  never  a resident  here,  he  was  bound  by  ties 
of  kinship  to  many  in  Sandy  Spring,  and  all  who 
knew  him  felt  in  his  death  the  loss  of  a noble,  gen- 
erous and  beneficent  friend. 

During  the  month  the  homes  of  our  migratory 
neighbors  were  opened  for  the  summer,  and  Rock- 
land made  preparation  for  the  season  by  putting  in 
water  fixtures,  supplied  by  a windmill.  At  Wood- 
burn  and  Charley  Forest  there  have  since  been  like 
improvements. 

When  the  mercury  registered  as  high  as  95°,  and 
ranged  between  that  point  and  the  higher  eighties, 
from  May  29  well  into  June,  all  who  had  left  the 
city  congratulated  themselves,  and  those  who  had  not 
bestirred  themselves  to  find  country  quarters.  So 
the  boarder  season  began  early,  and  though  perhaps 
there  were  fewer  boarders  than  usual  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  during  the  summer,  their  stay  was  longer 
than  common. 

May  28-29,  a party  of  thirteen  made  a two  days’ 
trip  to  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  all  three  of  the  farmers’  Clubs 
visited  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  the 
invitation  of  Director  R.  H.  Miller. 

June  2,  the  body  of  Robert  S.  Moore  of  Washing- 
ton, formerly  of  Sandy  Spring,  was  buried  at  thf ' 
F riends’  burying-ground. 

June  3,  Mrs.  Baker  of  Brookeville  moved  into  the 
house  at  Ashton,  owned  by  Chas.  G.  Porter,  and  for 
years  occupied  by  W.  H.  Ent. 

That  broke  the  spell  which  had  seemed,  since  last 
winter’s  exodus,  to  rest  on  the  village,  and  its  vacant 
houses  gradually  filled  up.  When  Mrs.  Baker  left, 
Xovember  1,  she  was  succeeded  by  the  family  of  Win. 
Oldfield,  who  also  occupies  the  wheelwright  shop. 

June  6,  Fred.  Jackson  and  wife — formerly  Mary 
P.  Thomas — came  from  Denver,  Colorado,  to  live 
at  Parkhurst,  Ashton,  where  he  has  been  well  patron- 
ized as  a photographer. 

June  6,  at  Leawood,  the  home  of  the  bride’s  aunt, 
Xellie  Hutton  was  married  to  Myron  Hubbard  of 
Warsaw,  Ind. 

That  same  day,  June  6,  was  further  signalized  by 
the  delightful  banquet  with  which  the  Phrenaskeia 
closed  a most  prosperous  season.  The  affair  took  place 
at  Tanglewood,  where  a table  was  laid  for  twenty-nine 
fortunate  enough  to  be  members.  Added  to  the  at- 
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traction  of  the  menu  were  toasts  of  superexcellence ; 
Mary  S.  Hallowell  responding  for  “the  Phrenaskeia  ;” 
Sarah  T.  More  on  behalf  of  “Our  Absent  Members ;” 
Ohas.  E.  Bond  for  “The  Girls  of  Sandy  Spring;” 
Rebecca  T.  Miller  for  “The  Boys  of  Sandy  Spring;” 
G.  F.  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  “The  Summer  Girl;”  Ellen  H. 
Thomas,  “The  Coming  Man ;”  and  R.  Bentley 
Thomas  for  “Our  Sisters,  Cousins  and  Aunts  who 
have  Served  Us.”  Songs  were  sung,  stories  told,  and 
every  one  voted  it  all  charming. 

The  next  day,  June  7,  witnessed  a closing  scene 
which  brought  deep  regret  to  many,  for-  the  end  of 
the  session  1894-95  severed  the  connection  of  Belle 
W.  Hannum  with  Sherwood.  Eight  years  of  faithful 
work,  first  as  assistant  and  then  as  principal  of  the 
school,  had  endeared  her  to  pupils  and  patrons  alike. 
Her  resignation  lessened  incalculably  the  working 
force  for  education  in  the  neighborhood,  and  her  going 
away  left  a painful  gap  in  our  social  ranks. 

Somewhere  about  this  time,  Prof.  Bibbin  bought 
of  John  Robert  Harding  some  fine  prehistoric  soap- 
stone vessels  for  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore. 

In  spite  of  fine,  cool  weather,  Quarterly  Meeting, 
June  9-10,  was  poorly  attended  by  Friends  from  a 
distance.  The  ministers  present — Win.  Wood  and 
Martha  S.  Townsend  of  Baltimore,  and  A.  Haviland 
Hull  of  Little  Falls — spoke  earnestly  and  effectively 
from  the  gallery,  and  the  social  phase  of  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  no  less  pleasant  than  usual. 

June  18,  another  of  our  Sandy  Spring  boys,  Win. 
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S.  Brooke,  Jr.,  went  to  St.  Louis  to  join  his  brother, 
Robert,  in  business.  He  is  the  third  member  of  his 
family  and  the  seventh  from  this  neighborhood  who 
has  settled  in  St.  Louis  of  late  years. 

June  19,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Jos.  T.,  Jr.,  and 
Estelle  T.  Moore,  was  bora. 

June  20,  R.  Rowland  Moore,  Jr.,  removed  his  fam- 
ily to  Suffolk,  Va.,  where  he  had  established  himsell 
in  business,  as  president  and  manager  of  the  Suffolk 
Saw-Mill  Co.  His  plant,  by  the  aid  of  about  300 
hands,  turns' out  1,250,000  feet  of  lumber  per  month, 
and  other  incidental  products. 

Late  in  June,  Emma  T.  Stabler  sailed  from  Hew 
York,  with  J.  K.  and  Emma  Taylor  of  Baltimore, 
for  an  extended  tour  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Two  months  later,  Edward  Farquhar  made 
the  voyage  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  return.  These 
were  the  only  Sandy  Springers  to  go  abroad  during 
the  year,  but  the  rest  of  our  population  has  been  by 
no  means  stationary.  We  have  sent  representatives  to 
various  places  between  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  which  latter  place  Isaac  Harts- 
horae  has  spent  the  'winter.  But  even  such  distant 
facilities  for  rapid  transit  as  we  possess  have  reduced 
Washington  and  Baltimore  to  mere  suburbs  of  Sandy 
Spring,  and  we  don’t  count  going  to  either  city  a 
journey. 

But,  though  far  from  the  beaten  track  of  travel,  we 
found  ourselves  in  June  on  the  route  of  a would-be 
“globe-trotter,”  one  Jno.  M.  Thomas,  a lame  printer 
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from  Indiana,  who  had  come  so  far  in  his  effort  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe  in  his  wheel  chair. 

In  spite  of  the  high  temperature  of  early  June,  the 
month  was,  on  the  whole,  cool,  frequent  thunder  show- 
ers keeping  the  world  fresh  and  green;  and  with  her 
usual  perversity,  Nature  supplied  liberal  rain  for 
harvest  time ; the  Summer  drought  did  not  begin  till 
the  28  July. 

For  the  first  time  barley  became  a conspicuous  prod- 
uct in  this  section,  showing  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
fanners  to  fit  themselves  to  changed  conditions.  When 
wheat,  corn  and  rye  all  sold  for  the  same  price  per 
bushel  “on  ’Change”  in  Baltimore  something  had  to  be 
done.  Wheat  and  hay  made,  on  the  whole,  good  aver- 
age crops,  and  but  for  the  unfavorable  harvest  weather 
the  fanner  would  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

July  2,  Henry  Reese,  son  of  J.  Janney  and  Helen 
R.  Shoemaker,  was  bom. 

It  was  along  through  this  month  that  the  charac- 
teristic phenomenon  of  the  year  ’9  5-’ 9 6 began  to  assert 
itself.  The  present  scribe  has  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  Sandy  Spring  will  “keep  up  with  the 
procession it  will  if  it  has  to  ride  a bicycle  to  do  it ! 
xYnd  the  “society  leaders”  among  us,  like  the  leaders 
of  high  fashion  in  Paris,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
adopted  the  wheel.  The  bicycle  has  long  been  a fa- 
miliar object  on  our  roads,  owing  to  the  many  excur- 
sionists from  Washington  who  make  this  the  objective 
point  of  their  Sunday  runs,  and  there  were  a few  spo- 
radic cases  of  bicycle  fever  among  our  own  popula- 
tion; but  early  in  July  it.  began  to  assume  epidemic 
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form,  and  soon  raged  with,  great  violence.  ~No  one 
was  exempt  on  account  of  age  or  sex.  Women  seemed 
to  have  the  disease  with  even  more  violence  than  men, 
and  little  girls,  fair  young  women,  even  grandmothers, 
fell  victims  to  it;  and  we  harbored  among  us  for  a 
while  a “bloomer  girl.” 

Who  could  not  show  bruises  or  wTalk  lame  in  conse- 
quence of  efforts  to  ride  a wheel  was  simply  not  “in 
it,”  and  the  bicycle  soon  rivalled  the  telephone  as  a 
topic  of  conversation. 

Handlebars,  air-pumps,  sprockets,  pneumatic  tires, 
skirt  guards,  crank-shaft  brackets,  punctures,  rattled 
like  hail  from  the  lips  of  the  enthusiast  upon  the  head 
of  the  uninitiated  listener ; and  fair  hands  that  had 
never  so  much  as  driven  a tack  or  sawed  a board,  be- 
came expert  with  the  cycler’s  kit  of  tools.  Anything, 
howrever  distantly  connected  with  a wheel,  became  of 
interest.  I therefore  venture  to  insert  here  the  fol- 
lowing : 

V 

Fable  of  the  Wise  Virgin  and  the  Crow. 

One  fair  summer  day  a Wise  Virgin  set  forth  for  a 
spin  on  a bicycle,  and  as  she  rode  she  mused:  “Why 
should  I go  alone  when  my  friend  might  go  with  me  ? 
I will  call  for  her.”  So  to  the  neighbor’s  she  wrent, 
gave  her  invitation,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  friend, 
who  went  to  make  ready. 

The  Wise  Virgin,  as  she  waited,  looked  at  her 
wheel,  and  decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  her 
time,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  by  “blow- 
ing up”  her  tire  in  case  it  might  need  filling  before 
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she  should  get  home.  So  the  cap  was  unscrewed,  the 
beak  of  the  air-pump  inserted,  and  the  Wise  Virgin 
pumped  away  till  her  friend  was  ready,  to  the  great 
edification  of  a Tame  Crow  who  watched  her  pro- 
ceedings with  intelligent  interest.  With  a sigh  of 
satisfaction  the  Wise  Virgin  turned,  when  her  friend 
came  in  sight,  to  pick  up  the  cap,  but  it  was  gone; 
searching  failed  to  find  it,  and  the  intelligent  and 
interested  Crow  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  swallowed 
it  to  help  him  to  digest  the  idea  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  “blow  up”  an  inflated  pneumatic  tire. 

“The  moral  of  that  is  this”  : “Don’t  cross  the  bridge 
till  you  come  to  it,”  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,”  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

July  4,  Lydia,  daughter  of  W.  B.,  Jr.,  and  Eliza 
M.  LI.  Chichester,  was  bom. 

July  15,  a large  party  of  friends  met  at  Bloomfield 
to  celebrate  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
of  Edward  1ST.  and  Ilallie  J.  Bentley,  to  whom  they 
gave  many  transparent  tokens  of  good  will. 

July  15,  at  Mt.  Pleasant  farm,  was  bora  Esther, 
daughter  of  Mary  E.  W.  and  Dr.  Samuel  I.  Scott,  of 
Washington,  formerly  of  Sandy  Spring. 

July  IS,  Thomas  Wetherald,  son  of  the  noted  Qua- 
ker preacher  of  that  name,  died  in  Baltimore  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  at  the  meeting-house. 

During  the  summer  the  Sandy  Spring  Baseball 
Club  played  a number  of  games  against  the  Xorbeck, 
Gaithersburg,  Rockville  and  Highland  teams,  with 
varying  success,  and  though  they  always  played  to  a 
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full  house,  so  to  speak,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  game 
seemed  to  flag,  especially  among  the  players. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  tide  of  summer  guests  was 
at  the  flood,  and  everybody  within  reach  patronized  a 
lawn  fete  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  held  at  Tan- 
glewood  on  the  evening  of  J uly  30.  Music,  tableaux, 
gypsy  fortune  tellers  and  entertainment  of  a more 
substantial  character  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
evening,  which  paid  the  Company’s  debts  and  left 
money  in  the  treasury. 

The  summer,  so  far,  had  been  so  cool  and  showers 
so  frequent  that  we  began  to  hope  we  might  escape 
the  drought  that  generally  visits  us  at  this  season,  but 
during  the  month  of  August  there  was  no  rain  but  a 
shower  on  the  31,  while  the  temperature  rose! 

The  first  week  of  August,  fifteen  young  men  and 
women,  duly  chaperoned,  held  Probation  Court  at 
Folly  Quarter  from  the  2-9,  the  outcome  of  which,  so 
far  as  has  yet  appeared,  is  general  satisfaction  tinged 
with  bliss. 

August  9,  at  Bock  Spring,  Elisha  J.  Miller  of  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  died,  after  a long  illness,  borne  with 
the  svreet  patience  that  had  characterized  him  through 
life.  He  was  buried  in  Alexandria.  Well  known  to 
his  many  relatives  and  friends  in  Sandy  Spring,  his 
frequent  presence  among  us  will  be  sorely  missed  and 
regretted,  and  the  beauty  of  his  character  will  keep 
him  in  honored  remembrance  here. 

Aug.  12,  General  Gibbon,  U.  S.  .V.,  gave,  at  the 
Lyceum,  an  interesting  and  suggestive  lecture  entitled 
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“What  I Know  About  the  Indian,”  and  later  in  the 
month  the  young  ladies  of  St.  John’s  Guild  gave  an 
entertainment  at  Olney  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Episcopal  church. 

With  September  came  the  County  Fair,  from  the 
3-G,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  uf  heat  and  dust, 
and  an  unusual  crowd  for  the  first  three  days,  but 
the  weather  showed  its  disapproval  of  the  innovation 
of  a fourth  day  by  raining  copiously. 

On  the  9 September,  Sherwood  school  opened  with 
Mary  S.  Hallowell  principal,  Sarah  B.  Farquhar  and 
Edith  Hallowell  assistants,  Kora  Stabler  pupil-teach- 
er, and  thirty-six  pupils — the  number  ranging  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  during  the  year,  though  the  attend- 
ance was  somewhat  interrupted  by  measles  during  the 
winter. 

The  mercury  rising  to  99°  on  the  12  was  not  con- 
ducive to  activity  on  the  part  of  the  “young  idea 
nor  did  frost  on  the  14  contribute  to  the  success  of 
a lawn  party  at  Longwood  on  that  evening,  but  in 
spite  of  the  weather  quite  a good  sum  was  realized 
for  St.  John’s  church. 

As  usual,  Sandy  Spring  sent  a goodly  delegation  to 
the  George  School ; other  students  going  to  Earlham, 
to  Swarthmore,  to  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
Washington. 

Sept.  IS,  at  The  Cottage,  the  home  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  E.  Stabler,  their  daughter  Mariana  was  mar- 
ried to  Robert  II.  Miller  by  Friends’  ceremony.  A 
large  company  of  near  relatives  and  friends  witnessed 
the  marriage,  which  took  place  at  5 P.  M.  After  their 
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wedding  trip  the  bride  and  groom  went  to  live  at 
Alloway,  which  once  more  opened  its  doors  after  be- 
in"  Ion"  closed ; and  there  thither  returned  Warwick 
P.  Miller,  after  several  months7  sojourn  with  first  one 
and  then  another  of  his  children.  Isabel  and  Janet 
Miller  now  make  their  home  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
with  their  sister,  Annie  Shoemaker. 

September  25,  Samuel  P.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Thomas 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  friends  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage ; and  not  one 
of  the  150  guests,  ranging  from  three  months  to  88 
years  of  age,  but  felt,  when  looking  the  golden  bride 
and  groom  in  the  face,  that  in  this  case  marriage  had 
not  been  a failure. 

Golden  weddings  are  growing  pleasantly  familiar 
to  us,  as  in  the  twenty-two  years  preceding  this  one 
there  have  been  ten  couples  who  have  rounded  out 
their  half-century  of  married  life,  viz : Edward  and 
Ann  R.  Stabler,  Caleb  and  Ann  M.  Stabler,  Wm. 
Henry  and  Eliza  Stabler,  Robert  R.  and  Hadassah 
J.  Moore,  Joshua  and  Sarah  Ann  Gilpin,  Edward 
and  Deborah  Lea,  Thomas  and  Beulah  I.  Lea.  Charles 
G.  and  Jane  T.  Porter,  Wm.  Henrv  and  Margaret 
Farquhar,  Benjamin  and  Margaret  E.  Hallowell. 

September  30,  Miss  Elizabeth  U.  Yates  of  Maine 
gave  a lecture  strongly  tinged  with  woman  suffrage 
at  the  Lyceum,  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT. 

The  gaities  of  the  winter  began  early,  and  one  of 
the  most  notable  social  events  that  ever  happened  here 
occurred  at  Plainfield  October  17,  the  birthday  of 
Sarah  T.  Moore.  At  this  unique  entertainment  all 
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the  accessories  of  a wedding,  from  the  conventional 
bride’s  gown  to  the  presents  and  the  wadding  journey, 
save  and  except  the  bridegroom,  wrere  present,  and  the 
guests  all  voted  that  the  whimsical  plan  of  the  child 
had  been  cleverly  executed  by  the  woman. 

The  National  Purity  Alliance,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  in  Baltimore  during  the  last  three 
weeks  in  October,  seem  to  deserve  mention  here  be- 
cause of  the  active  interest  they  excited  among  our 
people,  many  of  whom  attended  the  sessions  of  one 
or  more  of  these  bodies  w7ith  interest  and  profit. 

The  early  days  of  November  were  remarkable  for 
at  least  two  reasons : 1st,  it  was  hot — the  mercury 
gradually  rising  for  a week  till  it  marked  78°  at  noon 
on  the  9,  and  70°  that  evening,  though  it  had  fallen 
to  40°  by  noon  next  day;  2nd,  wre  had  an  election. 
That  there  wTas  any  interaction  between  the  weather 
and  the  election  is  not  proven,  but  the  results  of 
November  5 wrere  so  “unusually  different”  that  the 
popular  mind  of  Maryland  has  hardly  readjusted  its 
focus  sufficiently  to  appreciate  just  wThat  happened. 

The  excitement  of  an  exceptionally  vigorous  cam- 
paign culminated  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 
That  evening  the  Lyceum  wras'  connected  by  telephone 
with  the  telegraph  office  at  Sandy  Spring,  and  a crowd 
of  eager  politicians  collected  there  to  hear  the  returns 
as  they  came  in ; and  many  Democrats,  as  w^ell  as 
the  Republicans,  rejoiced  in  the  victory  of  Lowndes, 
because  that  involved  the  downfall  of  Germanism. 
And  as  if  a Republican  Governor  was  not  enough  to 
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electrify  us,  the  Legislature  was  also  Republican, 
but  alas  ! not  therefore  also  wise. 

About  this  time  E.  P.  Thomas  built  a two-story 
bay  window  to  his  house,  and  a convenient  new  cream- 
ery, his  business  having  outgrown  its  old  quarters ; 
and  he  also  established  at  Roslyn,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Stabler,  a collecting  depot  for  milk, 
which  is  sent  thence  to  Belmont  once  a day  for  ship- 
ment to  Washington. 

An  incidental  result  of  the  Belmont  dairy  business 
was  an  addition  to  John  C.  Bentley’s  barn,  his  grow- 
ing herd  being  tributary  to  that  growing  establish- 
ment. 

Thanksgiving  brought  quite  a number  of  visitors  to 
Sandy  Spring,  and  the  following  evening  an  illustrat- 
ed lecture  on  ‘‘Florence  the  Beautiful”  was  given  to  a 
large  audience  at  the  Lyceum  by  Percy  M.  Reese. 

Xovember  24,  Walter  H.  and  Caroline  L.  Brooke, 
assisted  by  many  friends,  celebrated  their  silver  anni- 
versary. 

^ V 

During  the  fall,  Frank  Tatum  moved  with  his 
family  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to 
take  charge  of  a farm.  Walter  Scott  and  his  wife 
went  to  Sabillasville,  Md. ; and  earlier  in  the  year 
Chas.  G.  Willson  and  family  went  to  Baltimore 
County. 

Xovember  3,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs  of  Colorado  gave 
an  able  and  interesting  address  on  “Some  Phases  of 
the  Woman  Question”  at  Ashton  Friends'  Meeting- 
house. 
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After  doing  so  well  by  the  World’s  Fair  in  ’93, 
Sandy  Spring  did  not  seem  inclined  to  patronize  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  to  any  great  extent,  but  in  De- 
cember a party  of  nine  started  for  the  “Sunny  South” 
in  time  to  enjoy  the  first  severe  cold  of  the  season ; but 
in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather,  they  brought  home  a 
favorable  report  of  the  Exposition,  and  especially  of 
Maryland  Day. 

At  the  State  Convention  of  the  W.  S.  A.,  on  De- 
cember 3,  two  Sandy  Springers  received  high  honors. 
Mary  Bentley  Thomas  was  made  president,  and  Mary 
E.  Moore  treasurer. 

By  the  death  of  Robert  R.  Moore,  which  occurred 
December  1G,  we  lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  val- 
ued Friends,  whose  life  should  be  to  us  a useful  exam- 
ple of  energy,  of  industry,  of  brave  resistance  to  ad- 
verse circumstances. 

Born  at  Easton,  Md.,  in  IS  12,  his  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  Baltimore,  but  in  1S39  failing  health 
forced  him  to  remove,  with  his  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren, to  the  country;  since  which  time  his  home  has 
been  at  Plainfield,  and  his  interests  in  Sandy  Spring. 

Though  really  an  invalid  for  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life,  he  was  always  busy  and  cheerful,  and  inter- 
ested in  matters  of  public  importance.  He  was  among 
the  founders  of  our  Savings  Institution,  and  of  the 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Montgomery  County, 
being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  latter  till  a year 
before  his  death ; and  in  Xoveiuber  last  he  went  to 
Oiney  and  voted. 
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GardeniDg  was  his  pastime,  and  he  was  especially 
successful  in  grape  culture. 

Generous  and  benevolent,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  family,  and  highly  respected  throughout  the  com- 
munity ; being  ready  to  help  any  person  or  cause  that 
needed  assistance. 

One  phase  of  his  life,  seldom  paralleled,  was  of  un- 
dimmed brightness ; it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  in  this 
world  to  enjoy  over  sixty-two  years  of  happy  married 
life,  and  the  memory  of  “Cousin  Robert  and  Hadas- 
sah”  must  ever  be  a sacred  one  to  us  who  have  seen 
their  mutual  love  and  dependence  triumphant  after 
three-score  years.  Even  death  has  not  seemed  to  part 
them  far. 

Though  long  wished  for,  his  summons  was  sudden 
at  the  last;  in  the  words  of  one  who  had  known  him 
long:  “After  two  days  of  suffering  and  weakness, 
without  a murmur,  he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  to 
his  eternal  home.  Having  lived  in  sweetness  and 
love  with  all  who  knew  him,  he*  died  without  an 
enemy,  having  upon  his  countenance  a peaceful  ex- 
pression as  if  he  were  resting  and  happy.  A large 
company  of  friends  and  neighbors  assembled  at  his 
funeral,  on  which  occasion  appreciative  and  appro- 
priate testimonies  were  borne  to  his  useful  and  exem- 
plary life.” 

The  Christmas  holidays,  of  course,  brought  the 
school  boys  and  girls  home,  but  fewer  guests  than 
usual  found  their  way  to  our  firesides,  and  the  season 
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passed,  on  the  whole,  much  more  quietly  than  com- 
mon. 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  one  of  those  events 
that  impress  upon  us  the  uncertainty  of  life.  On 
January  2 came  the  shocking  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Martha  Tyson  Marshall  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Young  and 
apparently  strong,  with  everythig  to  make  life  bright, 
attractive  and  worth  living,  she  was  called  away  after 
only  a brief  illness.  xVs  she  grew  up  among  us,  we 
can  sympathize  with  her  husband,  her  sisters  and  her 
two  little  boys  left  motherless,  in  the  loss  of  so  cheery 
and  genial  a presence. 

At  Pemberton,  H.  J.,  Jan.  8,  George  A.  Willson 
was  married  to  Sara  Forsyth,  and  they  are  now  estab- 
lished at  Drumeldra. 

The  same  day  saw  the  birth  of  a new  organization 
in  this  already  well-organized  place.  The  Avalon 
Reading  Club  began  its  weekly  meetings  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  at  the  home  and  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Mary  E.  Gilpin,  and  about  this  time  another 
similar  club  was  formed  on  the  Manor. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  of  Montgomery  County,  held  January  6,  was  well 
attended,  and  the  report  of  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer showed  the  Company  to  be  in  better  condition 
than  it  was  this  time  last  year.  Edward  P.  Thomas 
was  made  president. 

January  23,  Mary  S.  Willson  and  Luther  M.  Mun- 
easter  were  married  at  Drumeldra,  and  went  at  once 
to  their  new  home  near  Redland. 
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The  attendance  of  about  twenty  Sandy  Springers  at 
the  Is.  A.  Woman  Suffrage  Association  Convention, 
held  in  Washington  from  the  23-29  of  January, 
proved  that  we  do  move  with  the  procession  along  that 
line,  though  perhaps  not  so  fast  as  on  some  others. 
Our  neighbor,  Caroline  H.  Miller,  made  the  most 
applauded  speech  of  the  Convention,  and  one  equally 
good  before  the  Senate  Committee. 

January  29,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Balti- 
more, Albert  G.  Palmer  was  married  to  Julia  Eleanor 
Menard,  and  he  brought  his  bride  to  his  home  at 
Meadow  Brook,  which  had  been  altered  and  enlarged 
to  receive  her. 

On  January  30,  Olney  Grange  entertained  the 
County  Grange,  which  was  a well-attended  and  ani- 
mated meeting.  A uniform  set  of  text-books  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  whether  they  should 
be  furnished  free,  were  elaborately  discussed,  as  were 
a number  of  other  measures  now  before  the  people, 
and  more  work  than  the  Legislature  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  whole  session  was  cut  out  for  it  in  a few  hours. 

The  Grange  Hall  was  also  used  for  a number  of 
dances  through  the  winter,  given  by  the  Olney  Dance 
Club  and  others ; and  some  of  the  young  ladies  took 
advantage  of  their  last  chance  for  eight  years  and 
gave  a Leap  Year  dance. 

But  skating  was  the  foremost  sport  of  the  winter, 
the  prolonged  cold  in  January  furnishing  good  ice 
for  about  two  weeks ; from  which  ice  houses  were 
filled  by  those  whose  ponds,  had  water  in  them. 
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Socially  and  meteorologically,  February  was  active. 
The  Montgomery  Club  and  the  Home  Interest  each 
met  twice  during  the  shortest  month  in  the  year;  all 
the  other  clubs  and  organizations  held  their  regular 
monthly  meetings,  and  there  were  extras  enough  to 
make  one  persons’s  engagements  foot  up  thirty-one  in 
the  twenty-nine  days,  exclusive  af  church-going  and 
calls. 

But  when  the  groundhog  saw  his  shadow  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  we  knew  that  weather  was  in  store  for  us,  nor 
were  we  disappointed  by  what  came;  two  weeks  of 
fog  and  rain  did  all  that  was  possible  in  the  time  to 
make  up  for  the  short  rainfall  of  the  last  three  years. 
But  when  the  thermometer  registered  60°  on  the  15 
we  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
groundhog’s  prophecy, 

“Half  the  winter’s  to  come  and  mair ;’’ 
however,  our  faith  in  the  proverb  was  suddenly 
strengthened  by  finding  that  the  mercury  had  dropped 
to  0°  on  the  16.  After  that  spell  of  cold,  which 
lasted  till  the  21,  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  person 
whose  ice  house  did  not  get  filled.  By  the  24,  how- 
ever, another  warm  wave  struck  us,  and  for  the  day 
spring  seemed  to  have  come. 

February  11,  numerous  relatives  and  friends  met 
at  Belmont  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  George  B.  and  Edith  B.  Farquhar,  who 
received  numerous  wooden  additions  to  their  domestic 
comforts,  from  a cribbage  board  to  a hickory  switch. 

On  February  24,  Henry  E.  Davis  of  Washington 
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gave  at  the  Lyceum  a most  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive lecture  on  “The  Express  Elevator/7  to  a very 
appreciative  audience. 

February  18,  an  attractive  entertainment  given  by 
the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  at  Ashton 
Friends7  Meeting-house,  netted  a nice  sum  for  the 
local  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  Farmers7  Convention, 
held  at  the  Lyceum,  February  25,  though  not  so 
large  as  sometimes,  made  up  in  life  and  genuine 
interest  what  it  lacked  numerically.  That  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  of  vital  importance  is  plain  to 
be  seen  from  the  report  of  its  proceedings : good  roads, 
electric  and  otherwise;  the  best  methods  of  potato 
culture;  the  raising  of  fruit;  and  the  advantages  of 
farmers7  institutes,  being  among  the  topics  considered. 

Early  in  February,  Granville  Farquhar  purchased 
a fine  herd  of  Jersey  cows,  which  he  has  established 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Cacino  property,  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  whence  he  daily  supplies  the  Oakmont 
Dairy  milk  route,  included  in  his  purchase.  His  son 
William  assists  him  in  the  business,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  have  also  moved  from  Mt.  Olney  to  the 
Cacino. 

February  28,  a meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
W.  S.  A.  was  held  at  the  Lyceum,  at  which  Sarah 
T.  Miller  read  selections  from  a sketch  of  Susan.  B. 
Anthony;  Mary  Bentley  Thomas  gave  an  able  paper, 
and  Caroline  II.  Miller  made  an  address  in  her  own 
inimitable  style;  and  the  flower  of  Sandy  Spring’s 
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chivalry  lent  the  music  of  its  (or  their  i)  voices  in  a 
number  of  beautiful  songs. 

March  came  in  roaring  as  lions  seldom  do,  and 
having  blown  itself  and  everybody  else  out  of  breath 
in  the  first  week,  the  weather  proceeded  to  do  every- 
thing else  it  could  think  of. 

The  first  snow  that  covered  the  ground  fell  on  the 
11,  and  drifted  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
in  places,  and  March  13  was  the  coldest  day  of  the 
winter,  — 7°  being  the  minimum  temperature  noted. 
When  more  snow  fell  on  the  15,  it  made  good  sleigh- 
ing for  a day  and  a half — enough  to  tantalize  the 
lovers  of  the  sport.  But  the  mercury  rising  to  00°  on 
the  19,  the  torrents  of  rain  that  then  fell  took  the 
snow  clear  off. 

The  first  of  March,  P.  H.  Connell  again  took 
charge  of  the  Laurel  stage  line,  and  moved  his  family 
to  Sandy  Spring. 

March  4,  the  Savings  Institution  of  Sandy  Spring 
held  its  annual  meeting,  and  the  official  report  showed 
that  the  first  year’s  business  in  the  Bank’s  new  house 
was  one  of  the  largest  year’s  work  the  Institution 
has  ever  had.  Despite  hard  times,  the  gain  in  depos- 
its for  the  year  was  $20,982.00.  making  the  deposits 
$369,872.00  in  all;  gross  earnings,  $17,252.00.  Four 
per  cent,  interest  was  declared  to  depositors  for  the 
past  year,  and  $3,011.00  were  carried  to  the  surplus 
account,  making  the  present  surplus  $36,382.00. 

On  March  is  occurred  two  events  that  indicated  the 
approach  of  Spring:  1st,  Lucknough  was  opened  for 
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the  return  of  the  family,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  build  a new  bay  window  to  the  house;  2nd,  the 
wild  geese  passed  over  on  their  way  North. 

“The  loss  of  Robert  M.  Stabler,  by  death,  on  the 
19  March,  was  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a loving  husband  and  father,  a kind  and  thought- 
ful neighbor,  and  a model  fanner  and  business  man. 

“His  generous  nature,  sterling  worth  and  the  inter- 
est he  manifested  in  the  doings  of  others  made  him 
a favorite  with  old  and  young.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  help  the  sick  and  needy  in  a quiet  way,  and  his 
warmest  friends  were  children. 

“As  a farmer  and  business  man,  he  was  unusually 
successful  owing  to  his  persistent  industry,  his  good 
judgment,  his  love  of  order  and  his  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  little  economies,  which  yet  never  degenerated 
into  meanness. 

“He  had  a natural  mechanical  ability,  and  would 
doubtless  have  distinguished  himself  in  that  line  had 
he  cultivated  his  talent.  ,v 

“During  all  his  busy  life  he  frequently  found  op- 
portunities to  gratify  his  fondness  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  travel,  and  it  was  his  fortunate  companions 
in  these  outings  who  learned  to  know  and  love  the 
high  attributes  of  his  developed  manhood.  The  world 
would  be  better  if  such  examples  as  his  were  fol- 
lowed.” (F.  T.) 

The  latter  part  of  March,  Rev.  William  Harris 
and  wife,  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Ashton 
M.  E.  Circuit  for  the  past  three  years,  followed  poor 
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Jo’s  example,  and  “moved  on,”  to  the  regret  of 
many  besides  the  members  of  bis  congregation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  West. 

So  many  old  residents  have  left  Sandy  Spring  in 
the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  have  some 
of  them  come  hack  again,  and  we  note  with  pleasure 
that  our  former  neighbors,  Ernest  L.  Iddings  and 
family,  have  once  more  established  themselves  at 
their  home,  Atholwood,  he  having  changed  his  place 
of  business  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

A year  ago  a casual  observer  would  surely  have 
said  that  there  was  no  time  nor  need  for  any  new 
societies  in  this  neighborhood,  but,  besides  the  two 
reading  clubs  already  recorded  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  there  are  two  more  new  organizations  yet 
to  btTnamed. 

The  Pentagon,  so  called  from  its  five  members — 
all  women — is  an  annual,  holding  but  one  meeting 
for  good  fellowship  yearly ; while  the  other,  the 
Sandy  Springs  Cycle  Club,  meets  a long-felt  want, 
as  it  is  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers! Incidentally,  it  is  also  to  try  to  secure  good 
roads,  and  for  mutual  protection  against  thieves  and 
Turnpike  Companies ! It  organized  April  2 with 
twenty-four  members.  George  F.  Xesbitt,  Jr.,  was 
made  president.  By  way  of  being  quite  original, 
they  chose  orange  and  black  for  their  colors. 

Though  mild  and  calm  at  the  end,  March  had 
gone  out  under  a cloud,  but  April  came  in  cold  and 
windy.  There  was  a.  sharp  snow  fiurrv  on  the  2, 
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and  spring  seemed  the  remotest  possibility  up  to 
the  12,  which  was  really  balmy.  But  it  has  been 
our  only  spring  day,  as  on  the  13  summer  was  upon 
us  in  full  force. 

The  mercury,  starting  at  84°  that  noon,  soared 
ambitiously  for  nine  days,  mounting  as  high  as  96° 
and  scorning  to  sink  below  75°.  Seeds  sprouted  in 
less  time  after  they  were  planted  than  they  ever  did 
before ; everything  grew  amazingly.  Theatrical 
transformations  are  seldom  so  speedy  or  so  effective 
as  was  Xature’s.  But  being  premature,  summer  ended 
soon,  and  April  22  was  a fine  crisp  autumn  day, 
with  a high  northwest  wind. 

April  18,  Louisa  Cook  died,  aged  eightv-two  years. 
This  worthy  colored  woman  was  the  wife  of  Warner 
Cook,  and  they  had  been  married  for  sixty-six  years. 
Xine  children,  fifty-seven  grandchildren  and  twenty- 
three  great-grandchildren  survive  her. 

April  24,  Edward  Turner,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Sallie  Turner  Janney,  was  bora  at  Brooke  Meadow. 

On  the  evening  of  April  24  a few  people  enjoyed  a 
delightful  lecture  on  “James  Bussell  Lowell,7’  by 
Bev.  J.  S.  Xieffer,  and  all  present  felt  it  mortifying 
that  such  a subject,  so  treated  by  such  a man,  failed 
to  draw  an  audience. 

And  now,  owing  to  the  Lyceum  Company  having 
turned  lunatic,  our  year  has  stretched  itself  to  almost 
thirteen  months. 

Looking  hack  to  the  last  annual  meeting,  there  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  many  striking  changes  in 
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Sandy  Spring,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  early  April  there  were  a number  of  deaths  that 
it  seems  fitting  to  note  here:  Mr.  Gustavus  Jones  of 
Olney,  Mr.  Julius  Marlow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Burr  of  Colesville,  Mr.  Bidge  of  Ashton,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward and  Mr.  Mills  Dean  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Josiah  W.  Jones  of  Olney.  All  of  these  had  many 
acquaintances  in  our  neighborhood,  and  some  of  them 
were  bound  to  it  by  warm  friendships.  Mr.  Marlow, 
one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Washington, 
Colesville  and  Ashton  Turnpike,  and  Mr.  Josiah  W. 
Jones,  who  retained  his  interest  in  life  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  were  universally  respected  as  men  of  good 
judgment  and  integrity  in  business  ; and  Mr.  Gustavus 
Jones,  whose  death  preceded  his  elder  brother’s  by 
two  weeks,  was  a useful  citizen  and  a warm-hearted 
man. 

Among  the  many  Washingtonians  who  have  come 
to  Sandy  Spring  in  summer,  few  have  given  the  place 
and  its  people  a more  affectionate  admiration  than 
have  Mr.  Mills  Dean  and  his  family ; and  his  cordial 
hospitality  and  hearty  friendship  are  gratefully  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  to  whom  they  were  extended. 

While  the  happiness  of  the  past  year  is  proven  by 
its  lack  of  startling  historical  events,  still  there  have 
been  several  new  industries  started  among  us.  Be- 
sides the  photographer  already  mentioned,  Ashton 
boasts  a harness-maker  and  a piano-tuner,  and  Sandv 
Spring  has,  in  Mrs.  Connell,  a dressmaker;  Harold 
B.  Stabler,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  electrician  and 
constructor  of  telephone  lines,  has  a bicycle  agency 
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and  repair  shop,  and  our  colored  capitalists  have 
opened  a co-operative  store  on  the  Norwood  pike. 

So  much  for  us  at  home ; but  we  never  wholly  lose 
interest  in  any  who  have  once  belonged  here,  and  so 
we  feel  pride  in  the  successful  invention  by  a one- 
time Sandy  Springer,  Wm.  Hartshome,  of  a way  to 
clean  wool  for  weaving  with  naphtha. 

Another  of  her  sons,  of  whom  Sandy  Spring  is 
justly  proud,  Edward  Farquhar,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbian  College,  Wash- 
ington, and  he  occupies  the  position  of  Instructor  in 
History  in  that  institution.  If  proof  is  needed  that  he 
has  thereby  won  fame,  notice  that  the  newspapers 
always  print  his  name  wrong ! 

Still  another  of  our  emigrants,  Wm.  F.  Thomas, 
has  been  chosen  an  alternate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  St.  Louis,  in  June;  and  Fred. 
P.  Moore  has  been  made  vice-president  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  R.  R. 

Lending  so  generously  of  our  best  to  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  sometimes  borrow, 
and  this  winter  we  have  had  among  us  Eliza  Russell 
of  Frederick  County,  and  Gawina  Murphy  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  teachers  at  Ingleside  and  Burnside,  respect- 
ively. 

Nor  would  the  years  record  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  very  large  apple  crop  and  the  way 
the  fruit  has  kept ; many  people  who  never  before 
succeeded  in  keeping  apples  through  the  winter  have 
them  still  in  good  condition. 
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Another  thing  somewhat  out  of  the  common  order 
is  that  there  have  been  several  real  estate  transfers 
in  the  Feart  of  Sandy  Spring.  From  property  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  late  Edith  D.  Bentley  the 
wheelwright  shop  in  Sandy  Spring  village,  with 
house  and  lot,  was  sold  to  Allan  Farquhar;  the  ad- 
joining blacksmith  shop  and  the  house  and  lot  back 
of  the  toll  house,  to  Helen  B.  Lea,  and  other  lots  were 
sold  to  Edward  P.  Thomas  and  Eliza  X.  Moore.  The 
farm  of  the  late  Joseph  Wetherald  was  bought  by 
General  Gibbon,  since  deceased,  who  expected  to  make 
a home  there  for  his  grandchildren ; and  Edward  B. 
Stabler  purchased  a house  at  Brighton  from  George 
Tatum. 

But  the  bright  particular  jewel  in  Sandy  Spring’s 
crown  is  the  Enterprise  telephone  system,  and  the 
following  interesting  statistics  concerning  it-  wrere 
kindly  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  Company: 

“Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Company  have 
extended  their  lines  to  Laurel,  Unity  and  Gaithers- 
burg, from  which  last  place  connection  can  be  made 
with  nearly  all  the  villages  in  the  western  part  of  this 
County  and  part  of  Frederick  County. 

“Whole  length  of  poles  owned  by  Co.,  fifty  and  one- 
half  miles;  whole  length  of  miles  owned  by  Co.,  176 
miles;  number  of  poles,  about  1,600  ; amount  of  wire, 
about  fifteen  tons ; number  of  ’phones  connected  with 
exchange,  ninety-two  or  forty  more  than  were  in  use 
May  9,  ’9~> — and  several  more  in  prospect.  Xew  lines 
to  Lay  Hill  and  Clarkesville  are  under  consideration.’’ 
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The  dream  of  the  neighborhood,  however,  a.  rail- 
road, is  still  a thing  of  the  future,  though  1895  has 
been  as  fruitful  as  other  years  in  railroad  “scares.” 
If  all  the  schemers  who  have  promised  us  roads  at  once 
are  as  determined  to  provide  us  with  rapid  transit 
as  they  profess  to  be,  the  neighborhood  will  have  no 
need  to  subscribe  funds  for  it;  we  had  better  form 
ourselves  into  a corporation  and  sell  the  franchise  to 
the  projector  who  will  pay  us  the  most  handsomely 
for  the  privilege  of  going  through  our  favored  pre- 
cincts ! 

Still,  though,  despite  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Col- 
grove  and  others,  we  are  minus  a railroad,  we  have 
within  our  borders  something  that  should  find  place 
in  the  museum  of  transportation  curios  being  collected 
by  the  Pangborn  expedition  around  the  world.  The 
mail  cart  that  plies  between  Forest  Glen  and  Sandy 
Spring  is  certainly  unique;  our  adopted  citizen  who 
claims  to  have  invented  it  might  make  money  if  he 
should  take  out  a patent,  and  the  Sandy  Spring 
woman  who  had  it  photographed  should  receive  our 
thanks. 

And  now,  faulty  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  my  record 
is  done : 

* * * 

“Again  the  shadow  moveth  o’er 
The  dial  plate  of  time ! 

* # T 

The  wailing  of  the  newly-born 

Has  mingled  with  the  funeral  knell : 
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And  o’er  the  dying’s  ear  has  gone 
The  merry  marriage-bell. 

* * * 

O,  in  the  dying  year  hath  been 

The  sum  of  all  since  time  began — 
The  birth,  the  death,  the  joy,  the  pain, 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

1896-1897. 

Close-wrapped  in  the  embrace  of  gracious  hills,  dim- 
pling under  blue  skies  and  sunshine,  or  darkening  as 
the  clouds  unroll  their  curtains  above  it,  lies  a small, 
land-locked  bay.  No  great  commerce  floats  on  its  sur- 
face, no  mighty  rivers  bring  into  it  their  flotsam  and 
jetsam ; minor  craft  plow  its  bosom  for  business  or 
pleasure,  and  little  rills  trickle  down  from  inland 
with  their  flavor  of  different  scenes. 

Only  the  ceaseless  and  mysterious  play  of  the  tides 
keeps  the  waters  of  the  bay  from  stagnation;  no  or- 
dinary disturbance  of  the  sea  is  felt  within  its  shel- 
tered limits,  though  a hurricane  or  a tidal  wave  might 
stir  it  to  its  depths.  But  sometimes  its  placid  waters 
are  churned  to  foam  by  local  tempests,  or  it  lies  dark 
under  low-brooding  clouds  that  creep  down  from  the 
hills,  or  in  from  the  ocean. 
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In  this  I see  a parable  of  our  life  in  this  peaceful 
community,  our  busy  content  but  lightly  stirred  by 
storms  that  sweep  the  great  world;  kept  one  with  it 
mainly  by  that  mighty  tide  of  human  sympathy,  that 
“touch  of  Mature”  that  “makes  the  whole  world  kin/ 

Many  years  our  annals  show  no  trace  of  outside  in- 
fluence, but  during  the  past  twelve  months  Sandy 
Spring  has  been  deeply  moved  by  events  beyond  her 
borders,  as  well  as  by  her  own  troubles  and  sorrows. 
The  pen  of  a Jeremiah  would  be  needed  fltly  to  relate 
the  world’s  story  of  war,  plague,  famine,  massacre 
and  sudden  death ; and  so  much  of  catastrophe  and  be- 
reavement has  found  its  way  into  our  record  that  the 
historian  has  felt  her  task  painful. 

Owing  to  the  moon’s  influence  our  year  of  record  is 
short,  the  Annual  Meeting  in  ’96  falling  almost  at 
the  end  of  April.  On  that  occasion  the  election  placed 
the  direction  of  the  Lyceum  in  new  hands — Edward 
H.  Bentley  'was  made  president.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  routine  business,  several  valuable  suggestions — 
for  the  establishment  of  a local  Historical  Society  and 
of  a Mt.  Vernon  Society — were  made,  to  no  special 
purpose,  however. 

May  7,  Douglas,  son  of  Clarence  L.  and  Rose  M. 
Gilpin,  was  born  at  Della  Brooke. 

Capricious  May  was  for  once  genially  mild  and 
dry,  but  the  month  was  not  without  its  meteorological 
diversions,  here  and  elsewhere.  On  the  18  we  had 
a fierce  thunder  stQrm  and  cyclone;  its  course  was 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  extending  from  Laytons- 


. 
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ville  to  the  Manor,  laying  low  many  trees  and  damag- 
ing a number  of  buildings.  At  Dr.  Brooke’s  several 
outhouses  were  wrecked  by  a falling  tree,  which  raised 
his  dayton  ten  feet  in  the  air  on  its  roots.  Hay  houses 
belonging  to  C.  E.  Bond,  to  Robert  H.  Miller  and  to 
William  Lea  were  blown  down;  and  Marion  Fraley, 
who  lived  above  Olney,  was  struck  by  a wind-tossed 
timber,  and  died  from  the -effects.  The  May  cyclone 
was  calculated  to  make  a lasting  impression  in  ordi- 
nary years,  but  subsequent  events  so  far  exceeded  it 
that  it  subsided  into  a mere  minor  incident. 

The  awful  storm  in  St.  Louis  about  a week  later 
quite  threw  our  small  effort  into  the  shade ; and  two 
ghastly  murders  almost  at  our  gates — one  near  the 
Zoological  Park,  the  other  at  Gaithersburg — soon  su- 
perseded it  as  topics  of  conversation. 

’Tis  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  things  to  the  fam- 
ily reunion  which  took  place  at  Alloway  during  the 
month,  when  nine  children  and  children-in-law,  and 
two  grandchildren  of  Warwick  P.  Miller  were  gath- 
ered under  the  home  roof  for  some  time. 

May  23,  Eliza  N.  Moore  and  M.  Beatrix  Tyson 
sailed  for  London,  where  the  latter  stayed  till  No- 
vember, the  former  traveling  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  for  four  months. 

The  second  Phrenaskeia  banquet,  held  at  Rock 
Spring,  May  29,  was,  if  possible,  a greater  success 
than  its  predecessor.  Clever  speeches,  bright  conver- 
sation, flowers,  lights,  and  pretty  girls  were  there; 
and  Black-Bird  Pie  furnished  the  highest  feather 
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in  the  cap  of  the  toastmistress,  Elizabeth  P.  M. 
Thom,  as  well  a great  fun  for  the  whole  party. 

As  if  to  strike  an  average  with  the  warm,  dry 
weather  in  May,  June  was  cool,  with  much  rain  and 
east  wind,  but  we  had  fine  days  for  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, from  the  6-8,  and  many  friends  and  others  from 
a distance  came.  John  J.  Cornell,  however,  was  the 
only  minister  in  attendance. 

But  while  our  congregation  went  its  peaceful  way 
a “day’s  meeting”  at  Sharp  Street  resulted  in  the  bru- 
tal murder  of  Clarence  Thornton,  for  which  five  men 
are  now  serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 

Charles  Hallowell  and  family  from  Denver  took 
Oakleigh,  and  John  Needles  and  family  of  Balti- 
more, occupied  Marden  .for  the  summer. 

Owing  to  a mischievous  insect  which  has  recently 
appeared  here,  the  strawberry  crop  was  very  short. 
Surely  what  with  the  potat-o-bug,  the  asparagus-beetle, 
the  tomato-blight,  the  currant-worm,  the  strawberry- 
moth,  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  mealy-bug,  the  green 
aphis,  and  the  scaly-bug,  the  horticulturist  of  today 
can  sympathize  with  Pharaoh  and  the  plague- 
stricken  Egyptians. 

But  while  we  are  acquiring  so  many  undesirable 
additions  to  our  entomology  of  late  years,  many  ani- 
mals have  become  almost  extinct,  so  that  it  seems  an 
event  worthy  of  note  that  a groundhog  was  found  bv 
George  Tucker  on  Biverside  farm;  and  in  spite  of 
its  unamiable  disposition  he  kept  it  for  several  weeks 
and  then  let  it  go.  ... 
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Hear  tbe  end  of  June,  Isabel  and  Janet  Miller 
went  to  England  for  two  months. 

July  opened  with  an  interesting  celebration  of  the 
tin  wedding  of  Fred.  D.  and  Mary  P.  T.  Jackson, 
and  the  eighty-fourth  birthday  of  Lydia  G.  Thomas, 
on  the  2;  and' the  20,  was  an  even  fuller  anniver- 
sary. On  that  day  relatives  and  a few  friends  gath- 
ered at  Plainfiekl,  in  honor  of  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  Hadassah  J.  Moore,  the  birthday  of  her  son  Wil- 
liam, and  the  tin  wedding  of  her  grandchildren,  P. 
Rowland  and  Margaret  G T.  Moore. 

Harvest  weather  was  cool  and  showery,  the  crops, 
on  the  whole,  being  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  corn 
unusually  abundant.  Ingleside  farm  produced  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  believed  to  be  the  best 
yield  in  the  county. 

One  incident  of  the  harvest,  however,  was  shock- 
ing; a colored  man,  Basil  Ray,  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  fork  while  unloading  hay  in  John 
Janney’s  barn.  A fund  for  his  wife  and  children 
was  raised  by  a lawn  party  at  Riverton  later  in  the 
month. 

A number  of  our  people  attended  a Temperance 
Camp  Meeting  held  by  the  County  W.  C.  T.  IL  at 
Washington  Grove  from  the  15-22  July. 

July  25,  Allan  Farquhar,  son  of  Alban  and  Sarah 
E.  Brooke,  was  bom  at  Willow  Grove. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Jane  Scofield  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  came  as  a shock  to  us  here,  for 
though  she  had  spent  but  little  time  in  Sandy  Spring 
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since  her  childhood,  the  ties  that  connected  her  with 
her  birthplace  were  never  broken,  and  her  body  now 
rests  in  Woodside  Cemetery.  That  she  had  won  the 
highest  appreciation  in  her  new  home  and  in  her 
profession — teaching — is  shown  by  these  words  from 
the  San  Antonio  Methodist:  “Her  life  was  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  usefulness,  in  all  the 
strength  and  power  of  a wonderful  mind.  * * * 

It  was  at  all  times  an  inspiring  example  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  come  under  her  influence.  She 
was  strong  in  natural  capacity  and  talent,  broad  in 
culture,  quick  to  perceive;  with  great  power  to  im- 
part knowledge;  with  a love  of  duty  given  to  great 
natures  only,  and  an  unfailing  energy,  the  greatest 
possible  success  attended  her  work.  * * * The 

most  beautiful  and  pathetic  thing  about  her  life  and 
work  was  that  she  knew  perfectly  of  the  ever-present 
danger  of  sudden  death,  yet  while  the  grim  reaper 
with  his  scythe  followed  her  footsteps  constantly,  he 
cast  no  shadow  over  her  countenance,  nor  caused  her 
to  hesitate  one  moment  in  the  discharge  of  duty.” 

July  27,  Anna  McFarland,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Fanny  B.  Snowden,  was  born. 

July  30,  at  the  home  of  the  bride?s  parents  in 
Rockville,  Dr.  George  E.  Cooke  and  Constance  Abert 
were  married,  and  they  have  settled  on  the  farm 
which  he  had  bought  of  Robert  M.  Mackall  a few 
months  previously. 

Many  severe  thunder  storms  occurred  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  and  a high  wind  on  the 
29,  which,  however,  did  little  damage. 
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About  this  time,  Harold  B.  Stabler  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  B.  B.  Co.  at  Altoona, 

Pa. 

Nature’s  accounts  always  balance,  so  to  compensate 
for  the  cool  days  and  frequent  showers  in  June  and 
July,  August  blazed  upon  us  with  almost  unprece- 
dented heat.  A few  small  thunder  storms  were  all 
August  brought  us  of  rain ; and  during  one  of  these 
the  house  at  Charley  Forest  was  slightly  damaged  by 
lightning.  Xight  and  day  for  nearly  three  weeks  the 
continent  panted  and  gasped,  while  the  mercury  soared 
triumphantly  among  the  high  nineties.  Men  and 
horses  died  by  the  score  and  the  hundred  in  Hew 
York,  Chicago  and  other  cities ; and  Sandy  Spring 
perspired  and  groaned  with  the  general  chorus. 

But  the  usual  round  of  summer  doings  went  on 
slowly,  and  some  new  things  happened.  The  baseball 
season  was  marked  by  a series  of  games  between  our 
own  veteran  players  and  a juvenile  nine,  who,  with 
characteristic  Young- American  impudence  and  dis- 
regard for  gray  hairs,  ran  up  the  flag  of  victory  on  a 
high  score.  When  it  came  to  a contest  between  local 
and  visiting  teams,  the  fortunes  of  war  were  varied. 

Several  of  our  neighbors  and  friends  rented  a cot- 
tage at  Holly  Beach,  X.  J.,  for  the  season,  and  the 
Sunnyside,  Tanglewood  and  Lucknough  families  oc- 
cupied it  for  two  weeks  each.  All  were  pleased  with 
the  picnic  style  of  living  they  there  enjoyed,  as  well 
as  with  the  place  itself. 

While  the  heat  was  at  its  highest  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Wells  of  Tennessee,  a national  organizer  of  the  W. 
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C.  T.  U.,  held  a series  of  meetings  in  Sandy  Spring 
and  neighboring  places,  wherein  she  disseminated 
woman  suffrage  and  temperance  sentiment  to  such 
good  puixose  that  she  organized  eight  new  Unions 
in  the  County. 

Just  in  time  for  the  Swart hmore  Conference,  Au- 
gust 19-28,  the  weather  moderated,  and  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  persons  from  Sandy  Spring  who  attend- 
ed it  brought  home  glowing  accounts  of  the  occasion. 

September  and  the  Rockville  Fair  began  together; 
the  Fair  was  well  attended,  and,  as  usual,  Sandy 
Spring  brought  home  a goodly  share  of  premiums, 
but  the  better  element  all  over  the  County  was 
shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  gambling  devices  and 
demoralizing  shows  on  the  grounds,  which  were  more 
numerous  and  offensive  than  ever  before. 

September  12,  A.  G.  and  Susanna  L.  Thomas  cele- 
brated their  silver  wedding  informally,  and  two  days 
later  Dr.  Roger  and  Louisa  T.  Brooke  received  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends  ;on  having  safely  ac- 
complished a quarter  of  a century  of  matrimonial 
happiness. 

September  14,  Sarah,  daughter  of  AY.  B.,  Jr.,  and 
Eliza  M.  H.  Chichester,  was  born  at  Springland. 

Sherwood  School — Mary  S.  H allowed.  Principal ; 
Xora  L.  Stabler,  assistant — reopened  on  September 
14  with  the  smallest  attendance  it  has  ever  had.  But 
a number  of  our  young  people  went  from  home  to 
pursue  their  education  at  George  School,  Swarthmore 
and  elsewhere. 
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September  IT,  the  Franchise  Department  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  had  a benefit  lawn  party  at  Mt.  Airy, 
which  netted  a fair  sum  for  the  work  and  afforded  a 
pleasant  afternoon  and  evening  to  a large  crowd  of 
people.  A program  of  music  and  tableaux  and  some 
more  substantial  entertainment  were  served. 

The  same  day  the  colored  people  had  a successful 
and  creditable  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Sharfp 
Street. 

September  19-20,  the  Orthodox  Friends  held  their 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Ashton  Meeting-house,  with 
good  attendance  of  both  laity  and  ministers,  among 
the  latter  being  Mary  E.  Hughes,  John  Thomas  and 
others. 

The  drought,  which  began  in  August,  continued 
almost  unbroken  through  September,  and  when  the 
29  dawned  with  a deluge  of  rain  we  all  felt  that 
we  had  got  what  we  wanted.  We  rejoiced  in  the 
downpour,  even  when  the  wind  rose  to  half  a gale  at 
noon.  At  nightfall  and  through  the  evening  we  re- 
marked that  it  was  wild  weather  and  growing  worse. 
By  lip.  in.  we  had  ceased  to  speak,  while  we  listened 
to  the  voice  of  such  a storm  as  no  man  now  living 
remembers.  There  is  one  on  record,  in  1799,  which 
seems  to  offer  a parallel  case. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  the  world  was  full  of  a 
mighty,  ever-growing  roar,  in  which  no  separate  crash 
of  falling  trees  or  breaking  timbers  could  be  distin- 
guished. Houses  shook;  the  whole  earth  seemed  to 
tremble  before  the  awful  blast. 
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From  the  southeast,  over  the  course  swept  by  the 
two  wind  storms  of  ’93,  the  tornado  rushed,  leaving 
ruin  behind  it.  Towards  midnight  it  grew  less  vio- 
lent, and  by  1.30  there  was  a dead  calm — the  sky  was 
clear,  the  air  soft.  But  for  ineffaceable  traces  on  all 
sides,  the  unspeakable  awfulness  of  those  two  hours 
would  have  seemed  only  a nightmare. 

When  morning  came  “the  -abomination  of  desola- 
tion” was  on  every  side.  Every  hour  brought  some 
fresh  revelation  of  destruction,  and  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  ever  setting  the  face  of  Xature  to 
rights  again  was  enough  to  paralyze  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

Barns  at  Riverside,  Brooke  Grove  and  Lyndon 
were  blown  down ; and  large  straw  sheds  at  Cloverley, 
Mt.  Airy,  Allowav  and  Sunnyside  were  wrecked ; sta- 
bles, comhouses  and  other  outbuildings  were  unroofed 
or  otherwise  damaged  at  Brooke  Grove,  Auburn,  Sun- 
set, Brooke  Meadow,  Riverton,  Burnside,  Belmont, 
Cherry  Grove  and  Clifton.  At  Oak  Grove  and  Wood- 
lawn  a number  of  vehicles  were  broken  by  the  fall  of 
the.  carriage  houses.  Windmills  at  Mt.  Olney,  Rock- 
land, The  Cedars,  Xorwood,  Burnside,  The  Highlands 
and  Alloway  were  broken  or  blown  down.  Dwelling 
houses  suffered  less  than  any  other  class  of  buildings, 
but  they  did  not  escape  entirely.  Fair  Hill  and 
Cherry  Grove  each  lost  the  roof  of  one  wing ; a shed 
kitchen  at  Myrtlebank  was  crushed  by  a falling  tree ; 
the  fall  of  the  tank  from  the  windmill  at  Mt.  Olney 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  house  walls ; the  pub- 
lic school  houses  at  Sandy  Spring  and  Brighton  were 
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crushed  in  by  falling  trees;  another  fell  at  Bloom- 
field, thrusting  a branch  through  the  roof  into  a room 
occupied  bv  some  of  the  family ; and  at  Brooke  Grove 
they  made  use  of  a traction  engine  to  pull  off  a tree 
that  fell  against  the  house  roof. 

The  chimneys  blown  down,  wholly  or  in  part,  no 
one  even  tried  to  count,  and  many  barns  lost  their 
cupolas.  The  conservatories  at  Mt.  Airy,  Avalon 
and  Tanglewood  were  much  damaged,  and  the  de- 
mand for  window  glass  at  the  stores  was  woefully 
in  excess  of  the  supply  for  many  days. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  trees  suffered 
the  saddest  and  most  irreparable  injury.  Thousands 
of  cords  of  valuable  timber — estimated  at  twenty  per 
cent,  of  thewhole  amount  in  this  region — were  ruined; 
lawns  were  shorn  of  their  most  valued  shade  trees,  and 
orchards  w^ere  decimated,  while  many  a noble  oak  and 
pine,  cedar  and  maple  that  had  been  a delight  to  our 
eyes  for  generations,  was  laid  low. 

Every  tract  of  woodland  illustrated  the  woeful 
and  yet  seemingly  fantastic  power  of  the  wind — 
giant  trees  uprooted,  snapped  short,  or  twisted  into 
fine  splinters  and  bent  like  straws. 

In  all  directions  the  roads  were  blocked,  and  the 
telephone  system  was  a “hideous,  tangled  wreck.” 
Every  wire  was  torn  from  its  connection  at  the  Cen- 
tral office  by  the  weight  of  falling  trees,  of  which 
there  were  twenty-three  on  the  wires  between  Sandy 
Spring  and  Olney. 

Evergreens  suffered  particularly  everywhere.  Some 
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of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  single  trees  lost  were 
one  of  the  three  great  oaks  opposite  Ingleside  gate, 
a group  of  magnificent  pecans  at  Harewood,  and  a 
noble  silver  pine  at  Brooke  Meadow,  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  the  County,  possibly  in  the  State. 

And  yet  when  one  considers  all  that  was,  and  all 
that  might  have  been,  what  we  escaped  is  even  yet 
more  remarkable  than  what  we  endured.  For  in- 
stance, note  the  great  oak  tree  that  fell  between  John 
Oldfield’s  house  and  shop,  only  twenty-one  feet  apart, 
without  damage  to  either,  and  innumerable  similar  ex- 
amples might  be  quoted. 

Nor  was  the  element  of  the  ridiculous  quite  lacking 
in  the  situation,  as  we  felt  when  we  beheld  Alfred 
Bell’s  pigpen,  porker  and  all,  elevated  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  air  on  the  roots  of  a prostrate  tree; 
or  when  a little  greenhouse  at  Avalon  was  deposited 
upside  down,  with  the  flowers  still  in  it,  on  the  meat- 
house  roof  hard  by. 

That  no  one  met  violent  death  or  received  bodily 
injury  seems  little  short  of  miraculous;  but  the  death 
of  Henry  C.  Sherman  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  it.  The  following  just  and 
appreciative  words  were  contributed  by  one  who  knew 
him  well : — 

“Died  at  his  home  at  Olney  on  the  29  September, 
during  the  worst  of  the  awful  hurricane  of  that  night 
Henry  Clay  Sherman,  Dr.  of  Music,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 

“He  was  born  at  Brookeville,  Md.  His  parents 
were  married  at  the  old  homestead  at  Olney,  and 
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almost  all  of  his  relatives  belong  to  this  neighborhood. 
His  career  as  a musician  was  remarkable,  and  his 
name,  though  well  known,  would  have  been  more  so 
but  for  his  intense  dislike  of  any  kind  of  notoriety, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  approval  of  the  outside 
world. 

“He  was  organist  in  a large  church  in  Washing- 
ton when  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  at  seventeen  he 
took  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Aloysius,  which  he 
held,  in  all,  for  thirty  years. 

“He  founded  the  Washington  Choral  Society,  and 
trained  it  for  the  great  competition  in  1871  between 
the  Xew  York,  Washington  and  Cincinnati  Socie- 
ties, when  the  Washington  Society  so  easily  won  the 
first  prize,  singing  without  notes  or  words,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  other  contestants.  He  continued 
leader  of  the  Choral  Society  till  ill  health  forced 
him  to  resign. 

“He  was  a most  fastidious  and  refined  gentleman, 
and  devoted  to  his  family,  but  his  great  reticence  and 
love  of  quiet  prevented  his  being  well  known  except  by 
a favored  few. 

“His  love  for  dumb  animals  was  unusual,  and 
his  death  was  caused  by  braving  the  violent  wind  to 
save  his  horses  from  being  hurt.  From  the  struggle 
with  the  terrible  storm  his  weak  heart  could  not  re- 
cover. 

“It  was  said  in  Washington,  when  he  died,  ‘The 
whole  city  is  in  mourning and  all  who  attended  the 
intensely  solemn  service  in  his  memory  must  have 
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felt  with  what  affection  he  inspired  all  who  knew 
him  well.”  (1B.I) 

October  brought  with  it,  by  way  of  a change,  wed- 
dings ; three  in  two  weeks  is  an  unusual  allowance  for 
Sandy  Spring,  and  one  or  two  more  epidemics  of  the 
sort  would  carry  off  all  our  remaining  bachelors. 

The  first  cf  the  series  occurred  October  7,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  when  George  F.  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  and  Anna  L. 
Thomas  w^ere  married  by  Friends’  ceremony,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  company  of  friends  and  relatives, 
and  after  their  wedding  journey  they  came  to  their 
new  home,  Sweetbrier,  built  for  the  young  couple  by 
the  bride’s  father. 

A week  later,  October  15,  at  Glenwood,  Emilie  T. 
Brooke  was  married  to  Robert  0.  Coulter,  by  Epis- 
copal service,  and  went  to  live  in  Baltimore. 

The  third  of  these  interesting  events  occurred  at 
Edgewood,  October  21,  at  which  time  Charles  E. 
Bond  and  Florence  M.  Stabler  wTere  manfied  by 
Friends’  ceremony.  They  went  do  live  in  their  cosy 
little  home,  Altonwood,  after  a trip  to  Virginia. 

At  Ashton,  October  10,  Mrs.  Tucker  died.  Her 
life  had  been  a martyrdom  for  eight  years,  she  hav- 
ing been  the  helpless  victim  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. The  tender  and  faithful  care  of  her  daughter 
w’as  the  chief  solace  of  her  invalid  life,  through  which 
she  bore  herself  so  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly 
as  to  win  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  her. 

October  was  dry  and  cold,  and  as  a result  of  the 
storm  we  had  little  of  the  usual  brilliance  of  au- 
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tuiunnal  tints.  What  leaves  were  left  cn  the  trees 
were  shriveled  and  crisped  by  the  wind  so  that  the 
south  side  of  the  woods  looked  like  November,  the 
only  intimation  of  October  brightness  showing  in  the 
lee  of  the  forests. 

November  1,  Annie,  daughter  of  Robert  H.  and 
Mariana  S.  Miller,  was  born  at  Alloway. 

The  storm  of  political  excitement  that  prevailed 
all  over  the  country  seemed  to  us  to  be  central  over 
Sandy  Spring  for  many  weeks ; such  passionate  fer- 
vor on  the  one  side,  and  such  dogged  determination 
on  the  other,  the  present  writer  never  before  wit- 
nessed. The  frenzy  of  the  voters  must  have  resem- 
bled the  excitement  of  ante-bellum  days,  and  each 
party’s  confident  prediction  of  victory  made  Novem- 
ber 5 a day  of  terrible  suspense.  But  when  darkness 
fell  it  was  on  a Waterloo;  McKinley  and  sound 
money  had  carried  the  day  beyond  a peradventure. 

As  if  to  atone  for  October’s  rigors,  November, 
after  some  rain  in  the  first  week,  turned  warm 
enough  to  make  fires  and  winter  clothing  unbear- 
able. 

Mushrooms  were  unusually  plentiful ; indeed,  they 
seemed  to  have  had  all  seasons  for  their  own  this 
year,  as  we  gathered  them  every  month  from  May  to 
December ! 

From  some  cause,  whether  the  low  water  or  the 
unseasonable  heat,  there  was  much  illness  about  us, 
especially  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever.  In  the  fam- 
ily of  Rodney  Boswell  five  children  were  ill  at  once 
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with  typhoid,  and  the  mother’s  four  months’  ordeal 
of  anxious  nursing  culminated  in  the  death  of  her 
son,  Alvin,  on  Christmas  day.  All  through  the  win- 
ter and  late  into  the  spring  grip  wTas  almost  epidemic, 
and  pneumonia  frequent. 

November  9,  Percy  M.  Peese  gave  his  lecture 
“From  Lucern  to  Milan”  before  a fair  audience  at 
the  Lyceum. 

November  21,  Dora  Alice,  daughter  of  William  A, 
and  Fanny  Peirce  Iddings,  was  bom  at  Fairfield. 

T.  W.  Waters,  while  out  gunning  on  November 
6,  received  a severe  wound  in  his  left  arm  by  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  his  companion’s  gun.  Weeks 
of  suffering  followed,  but  he  made  a better  recovery 
than  the  doctors  at  first  thought  possible. 

Thanksgiving,  if  it  had  not  been  delivered  properly 
dated,  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  the  fourth 
of  July,  it  was  so  warm  and  bright;  and  the  people 
whose  butchering  day  it  has  been — predestined  since 
the  beginning,  iceather  or  no — lost  a great  deal  of 
pork  by  the  heat.  During  butchering  season  the 
largest  hog  ever  raised  here  wras  killed  at  Sunnvside. 
It  weighed  595  lbs. 

From  pigs  to  cattle  is  an  easy  transition,  and  one 
that  brings  up  another  of  the  painful  incidents  that 
have  blotted  the  historian’s  note  book  this  year.  Asa 
M.  Stabler  had  four  cattle  stolen  from  his  lower 
place  by  some  colored  men  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  fortnuate  enough  to  recover  much  of  the  value 
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of  his  property,  though  he  failed  to  secure  sufficient 
punishment  for  all  the  offenders. 

[November  30,  John  Jones,  son  of  Frank  and  India 
Downey,  was  bom  at  Charley  Forest. 

After  the  warmest  [November  on  record,  winter  was 
introduced  in  due  form  on  the  29  by  three  or  four 
inches  of  snow,  and  December  1 the  mercury  reg- 
istered 10°. 

December  2,  Washington  Hallowell,  eldest  child 
of  Washington  B.,  Jr.,  and  Eliza  M.  H.  Chichester, 
died,  after  a short  illness,  of  diphtheria.  But  four 
years  had  passed  over  the  head  of  this  promising 
boy; — promise  now  without  hope  of  fulfilment  did 
we  not  believe 

“He  is  not  dead  the  child  of  our  affection, 
*****  *** 

By  guardian  angels  led, 

Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin’s  pollution, 

He  lives,  whom  we  call  dead.” 

In  these  early  days  of  the  winter  the  dread  mes- 
senger, Death,  made  us  repeated  visits,  and  on  De- 
cember 8,  Jane  T.  Porter  was  called  from  works  to 
rewards. 

Her  life  was  so  quiet  and  gentle  that  only  when 
she  left  us  did  we  appreciate  how  far-reaching  and 
powerful  her  influence  had  been. 

The  daughter  of  William  and  [Martha  Patrick 
Thomas,  she  was  born  at  Cherry  Grove  in  1818,  and 
all  the  seventy-nine  years  ol  her  lite  were  spent  within 
a mile  of  her  birthplace;  she  never  even  journeyed  far 
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from  home.  But  her  clear  mind,  her  well-balanced 
character,  her  sornd  judgment  and  gentle  charity  com- 
bined to  form  a strong  personality,  which,  however, 
shyly  hid  behind  a veil  of  modesty. 

In  1843  she  married  Chas.  G.  Porter;  and  though 
childless,  their  almost  fifty-four  years  of  married  life 
were  singularly  happy. 

She  was  in  feeble  health  for  a year  or  more  before 
her  death,  and  the  weary  weeks  of  suffering  during 
her  last  illness  were  borne  with  an  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience at  once  touching  and  inspiring;  and  many 
friends  gathered  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
when  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  by  the 
meeting  house. 

December  10,  Wm.  II.  Laird,  for  almost  twenty 
years,  rector  of  Sr.  Bartholomew’s  parish,  this  Coun- 
ty, died  suddenly,  after  a brief  illness.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  from  the  memorial  prepared  by  the 
vestry  of  St.  John’s  church,  Olney: 

uFew,  if  any,  of  his  brethren  of  the  clergy  could 
say  when  .considering  the  work  of  our  pastor,  ‘In  la- 
bor more  frequent.’  His  multiplied  church  services, 
.scattered  over  so  large  an  area,  his  widely  extended 
parochial  visitations,  required  exhausting  labor,  and 
oftentimes  he  was  compelled  to  walk  to  his  services 
and  to  visit  his  parishioners.  * * * He  did  not 

restrict  his  visitations  to  the  unchristian  narrowness 
of  Church  boundaries,  but  the  sick,  the  sorrowing, 
the  suffering  of  all  classes,  conditions  and  creeds,  to- 
gether with  the  creedless,  found  in  him  an  ever  ready 
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ministering  friend,  counsellor  and  comforter.  * * * 
Discouragement,  hardship  and  deprivations,  and  the 
management  of  narrow  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  a large  family  never  slackened  his  devotion  to  any- 
thing that  pertained  to  his  ministerial  work.  * * * 
Mr.  Laird  was  learned  in  his  profession,  and  an  able 
writer;  he  had  been  offered  a liberal  compensation 
if  he  would  contribute  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Church  papers,  but  he  declined,  thinking  it  would 
take  too  much  of  his  time  from  what  he  considered 
the  more  immediate  and  important  duties  of  his 
calling.” 

During  December  the  Oldfields  were  superseded 
at  Myrtlebank  by  George  Jackson’s  family,  he  and 
F.  D.  Jackson  having  rented  the  wheelwright  shop 
in  the  village.  George  A.  Willson  and  wife  moved 
from  Drumeldra  to  Valley  View  farm,  where  he  car- 
ries on  a large  daily. 

A mild  spell  followed  the  cold  snap  of  December 
1,  but  Christmas  was  properly  cold  and  white,  though 
there  was  no  sleighing.  The  students  at  home  for  the 
holidays  enjoyed  some  skating,  but  there  *was  little 
of  the  festivity  appropriate  to  the  season. 

People  whose  ponds  were  full  cut  ice  during 
Christmas  week,  but  water  in  ponds,  in  wells  and  in' 
springs  was  perilously  low,  or  quite  lacking. 

December  23,  the  remains  of  Hannah  Moore,  wid- 
ow of  Robert  S.  Moore,  of  Washington,  late  of  Sandy 
Spring,  were  buried*at  the  im;*etihgJaou#lC 

During  December  We?  had  an  experience  which. 
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has  not  been  vouchsafed  Sandy  Spring  before : a band 
of  Mormon  missionaries  visited  us  and  sowed  such 
seed  as  they  found  lodgment  for  in  the  shape  of  tracts 
and  leaflets,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  any  took 
root  here. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  January,  1897,  brought  us 
a heavy  rain  and  several  showers,  very  welcome  after 
the  long  drought,  and  on  the  20  another  heavy  rain 
was  followed  on  the  21  by  intense  cold,  which  lasted 
the  month  out.  The  snow  that  fell  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  on  the  27  drifted  a good  deal,  and  on 
the  30  the  mercury  dipped  to  zero. 

January  5,  the  Lyceum*  Company  gave  an  enter- 
tainment, presenting  to  a fairly  good  house  one  of 
the  best  programs  ever  offered  to  a Sandy  Spring  au- 
dience. 

It  was  in  January  that  George  L.  and  Annie  D. 
Stabler  sold  their  place  to  Eugene  Xichols,  and  re- 
moved to  Washington,  where  George  has  a life  in- 
surance agency.  Lea  Stabler  went  to  Cleveland,  O.. 
to  enter  business,  and  Samuel  A.  Janney  to  Texas. 

January  2G,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Waters,  Bowie  Magruder,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm. 
B.  Magruder,  died.  In  the  words  of  one  who  knew 
him,  “He  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  his  advice 
and  his  opinion  were  highly  valued  by  his  neighbors. 
I*n  the  duties  of  a public  office  he  was  earnest  and 
faithful.”  In  him  the  community  has  lost  an  honest 
man. 

January  18,  Dr.  Satterlee.  new  Bishop  of  Wash- 
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ington,  made  bis  first  visit  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  par- 
ish, and  confirmed  a class  at  St.  J ohn’s  church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  those  Sandy 
Springers  who  are  members  of  the  State  W.  S.  A., 
formed  themselves  into  a local  auxiliary,  with  Sarah 
T.  Miller  president.  At  the  State  convention,  a few 
days  later,  Caroline  H.  Miller  made  an  excellent 
and  much  appreciated  address. 

Candlemas  Day  was  dark  and  stormy  enough  to 
presage  the  quick  coming  of  spring.  But  alas ! the 
sign  failed,,  and  two  months  of  bad  weather  fol- 
lowed, interrupted  by  a mild  day  or  two  about  the 
11  of  March,  and  again  on  the  19-20,  when 
the  temperature  rose  as  high  as  75°.  The  much- 
needed  rain  came,  however,  and  enough  fell  through 
February,  March  and  April  to  really  wet  the  ground 
and  raise  the  water  in  springs  and  w^ells.  There  was 
a flood  February  6,  all  the  streams  about  being  out 
of  their  banks,  and  several  people  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington that  day  ran  considerable  risk  in  crossing  the 
Xorth  West  at  Burnt  Mill. 

At  the  Farmers’  Convention,  February  17,  many 
topics  of  interest  were  discussed : among  the  papers 
read,  Dr.  Thomas’  study  of  fanning  conditions,  past 
and  present,  was  suggestive  if  it  did  not  solve  the 
problems  that  now  confront  the  farmer.  The  com- 
parative improvement  of  dairy  and  bay-and-grain 
farms;  the  best  farm  fence;  and  the  dairy,  were  the 
topics  of  other  papers ; and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced covering  a wide  range  of  subjects,  from  County 
roads  and  electric  railways  to  the  extermination  of 
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dogs.  The  prospect  of  a Fanners’  Market  in  Wash- 
ington was  reported  as  slight. 

February  22,  J.  Janney,  Jr.,  son  of  J.  J.  and 
Helen  Reese  Shoemaker,  was  bom. 

February  27,  Wm.  J.  T.  Farquhar  and  Marie 
Harvelle  were  married,  and  came  to  Mt.  Olney  to 
live. 

March  came  in  dull  and  sullen,  and  preserved  that 
demeanor  during  much  of  its  stay;  but  there  was 
remarkably  little  wind,  only  three  or  four  typical 
March  days  in  the  month.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  wind 
was  noticeable  all  winter.  For  a wonder,  however, 
March  4 smiled  brilliantly  for  McKinley’s  inaugura- 
tion, which  was  attended  by  many  of  our  people. 

March  13,  at  Wrenwood,  Mrs.  Ellen  Cochrane 
died.  Death  came  to  her  as  a release,  after  many 
years  of  invalidism,  and  after  services  at  her  home 
on  the  16,  her  body  was  taken  to  Washington  for 
burial. 

y 

March  12,  Samuel  Janney,  son  of  Ulric  and  Mary 
B.  Hutton,  was  bom. 

About  this  time  Lillie  B.  Stabler  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  took  a position  in  her  brother’s  insurance 
and  real  estate  office.  Ernest  and  Sallie  Janney  Ad- 
ams moved  from  their  home  in  Howard  County  to 
the  Tillum  house  at  Brighton. 

April  6,  about  fifty  people  had  a great  pleasure 
in  hearing  President  Sylvester  of  the  Agricultural 
College  deliver  a lecture,  one  of  the  Lyceum  course, 
on  “Altruism  as  a Factor  in.Life.” 


. 
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When  the  orderly  workwoman  draws  to  the  end 
of  her  task,  she  gathers  up  the  loose  ends  of  her  ma- 
terial that  may  have  been  dropped  during  its  prog- 
ress; and  so  it  behooves  the  historian  to  collect  any 
bits  of  information  that  have  failed  to  fit  into  the 
regular  course  of  her  narrative. 

In  taking  a general  survey  of  the  landscape,  va- 
rious changes  and  additions  in  the  way  of  buildings 
may  be  noted  since  this  time  last  year.  Jas.  T.  Hen- 
derson has  built  an  addition  to  his  mill  at  Sandy 
Spring;  the  Janney  brothers  have  put  up  a large 
barn;  H.  H.  Hiller  has  reconstructed  his  Lyndon 
bam  blown  down  in  September,  and  George  H.  Ta- 
tum has  added  to  his  house  above  Brighton.  A large 
new  bam  at  Mendon  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  Dr.  C.  Farquhar’s  latest  enterprise,  as  it  was 
built  to  house  the  Fullerton  Dairy  herd  which  he  has 
lately  bought  and  imported  from  Virginia,  sending 
the  milk  to  Washington  daily. 

The  dairy  interests  of  the  vicinity  have  been  fur- 
ther increased  of  late  by  the  establishment  of  a cream- 
ery at  Brookeville,  under  the  management  of  Walter 
Dorsey. 

Besides  the  two  new  homes,  Altonwood  and  Sweet- 
brier,  already  alluded  to  as  having  been  set  up  within 
the  past  twelve  months,  Henry  W.  and  E.  C.  Davis 
have  begun  one  on  a lot  bought  of  F.  M.  Hallo- 
well  and  Edward  Farquhar,  and  lying  opposite  Stan- 
more  gate ;.  ground  has  been  broken  for  the  house, 
which  is  to  be  called  Knollton. 
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Another  piece  cf  Rockland  farm  has  been  sold  to 
Mrs.  Fuller  of  Washington  for  a building  site;  it 
has  been  improved  by  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  and  it  is  named  Eokeby. 

John  C-  Bentley  purchased  of  Edward  K.  Bent- 
ley thirteen  acres  of  the  Bloomfield  farm,  and  C.  R. 
Hartshome  bought  of  George  M.  Tatum  a lot  of  -wood- 
land. 

The  mention  of  real  estate  naturally  suggests  taxes, 
and  the  new  assessment,  wThich  was  made  all  over  the 
State  during  the  summer  and  fall  and  showed  a de- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  of  much  per- 
sonal property. 

Asa  M.  Stabler  and  W.  B.  Chichester,  Jr.,  were 
among  the  assessors. 

But  though  taxes  have  been  tinkered ; though  crops 
were  fair;  though  wheat  actually  went  up  to  $1.00 
per  bushel ; though  McKinley  was  elected,  people 
still  complain  of  hard  times,  and  farmers,  and  fann- 
ers’ wives  particularly,  try  to  make  the  most  of  all 
the  means  at  their  command.  One  frugal-minded 
dame,  bent  on  utilizing  all  her  resources,  went  so  far 
as  to  press  a rooster  into  service  as  an  incubator!  _ 
Verily  the  feminine  intellect  is  ingenious! 

Though  as  a community  we  have  the  reputation 
of  being  extremely  self-centered,  yet  we  have  many 
points  of  contact  and  strong  bonds  of  sympathy  with 
the  outside  world,  so  that  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  Robert  Shoemaker  of  Philadelphia,  of  Marcia  M. 
Libbey  of  Washington,  of  Robert  Marshall  of  Al- 
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toona,  and  of  Ellen  M.  Miller  of  St.  Louis,  came  with 
the  force  of  personal  bereavement  to  many  hearts, 
here. 

But  it  is  not  only  pain  that  comes  to  us  from 
abroad;  the  religious  visits  of  Isaac  Wilson  and  Mary 
Heald  Way  gave  general  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
our  people,  and  we  have  also  had  gratifying  proofs 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Sandy  Springers  are  held  out- 
side. 

S.  B.  Wetherald  and  Edwin  W.  Scott  made  excel- 
lent scores  at  the  Interstate  Bifle  Match  at  Sea  Girt 
last  summer;  Arthur  Stabler  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Lowndes  one  of  Maryland’s  commissioners  to 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  Celebration,  to  be  held  this 
coming  summer;  and  Fred.  L.  Thomas  was  elected 
business  manager  of  the  Halcyon,  an  annual  pub- 
lished by  the  Junior  Class  at  Swarthmore, 

Yes,  in  a thousand  ways  we  are  influenced  from 
without.  Last  year  the  bicycle  stirred  our  society  to 
its  depths,  and  the  ceaseless  revolution  of  its  wheels 
continues,  till  almost,  everyone  has  “wheels”  on  the 
brain  if  not  “in  his  head.” 

The  suggestion  of  a possible  railroad  still  suffices 
to  give  us  a mild  thrill,  though  it — the  railroad — is 
still  as  remote  a possibility  as  ever. 

But  though  the  railroad  tarries,  golf  has  come.  Of 
course,  it  had  to  come  sooner  or  later,  every  thins* 
docs,  and  now  the  little  rod  ’tlairs  that  mark  the  course 
are  beginning  to  be  ol  trequeiit  occurrence  in  the 
landscape,  and  the  youthful  mind  is  intent  on  “get- 
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ting  a lot  of  little  balls  into  a lot  of  little  holes  with  a 
lot  of  little  sticks  entirely  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose.” 

And  last,  but  not  least,  Sandy  Spring  has  had  its 
“Bradlev-Martin  Ball,”  planned  and  executed  by  the 
incipient  society  men  and  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, under  the  auspices  of  Hallie  J.  Bentley  at 
Bloomfield. 

With  these  same  juveniles  rests  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing started  the  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  societies 
hereabouts:  the  Children’s  Musical  bids  fair  to  be 
a useful  as  well  as  an  enjoyable  institution.  Further- 
more, the  pupils  of  Sherwood  school  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  Sandy  Springers  observant  enough  to 
see  Venus  in  broad  daylight. 

All  the  manifold  organizations  with  which  we  are 
blessed  continued  to  flourish ; and  the  reorganized 
First  Day  School  has  had  a good  attendance  during 
the  winter,  a flourishing  Bible  Class  being  an  impor-. 
tant  feature  in  its  work;  while  the  long-established 
societies  continue  to  meet  with  as  unfaltering  regu- 
larity as  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes. 

The  Enterprise  Telephone  Co.  has  recovered  from 
its  $300.00  or  $400.00  loss  by  the  September  gale, 
and  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  with  10S  ’phones  in 
its  system. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1897-1898. 

In  spite  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the  outside 
world,  our  record  for  the  past  year  shows  more  of 
cheerful  interest  than  the  historian  had  to  present 
last  April. 

Spring  opened  so  slowly  that  we  hoped  it  would 
be  sure  and  free  from  backsets.  On  the  19-20  of 
April,  however,  the  mercury  dropped  to  27°,  and 
we  thought  that  winter  had  come  again;  but  by  the 
25  we  were  enjoying  a temperature  of  86°,  and 
confidence  was  restored. 

Though  long  anticipated,  the  death  of  Hadassah 
J.  Moore,  on  April  26,  brought  sorrow  to  the  wrhole 
neighborhood,  for  a presence  so  gentle  and  gracious 
must  needs  be  missed  when  it  is  gone.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  her  beautiful  countenance  and  of  her  thought- 
ful kindness  wdll  live  while  any  are  left  who  knew 
her. 

“In  1839  she  came  from  Baltimore,  with  her  deli- 
cate husband,  to  live  in  this  neighborhood,  at  Plain- 
field.  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Slight  and  frag- 
ile herself,  and  contending  for  many  years  with  very 
limited  means,  she  was  ever  the  neatest  and  most 
methodical  of  housekeepers,  and  the  untiring  and 
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devoted  helpmeet  and  nurse  of  her  beloved  compan- 
ion. 

“She  was  full  of  benevolence  towards  her  needy 
neighbors,  both  white  and  colored ; and  her  sweet  na- 
ture and  her  interest  in  all  her  friends,  near  and  far, 
continued  to  the  end  of  consciousness. 

“Her  memory  was  phenomenal,  and  the  birthdays 
of  her  friends,  young  and  old,  were  often  remembered 
by  her  with  some  simple  gift,  or  an  affectionate  note. 
The  sole  survivor  of  twenty-three  children  and  fifty 
first  cousins,  it  was  but  natural  that  she  should  seem 
to  commune  as  much  with  the  dead  as  with  the  living, 
and  to  make  nearly  every  day  the  anniversary  of 
some  event  in  her  long  life. 

“Hone  of  us  can  forget  her  beautiful  old  age — her 
spotless  cap  and  kerchief,  her  dainty  personality,  her 
pure  and  guileless  character.  Her  consecrated  life 
shed  its  beneficient  influence  on  her  home  and  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  in  her  conversa- 
tion she  dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  others  rather  than 
their  faults,  never  indulging  in  censorious  or  dis- 
agreeable comments  or  harsh  judgments.  In  her  was 
exemplified  the  Truth  of  Scripture: 

“ ‘Thou  wilt  keep  them  in  the  secret  of  thy  pres- 
ence from  the  strife  of  tongues.’ 

“In  her  last  years,  surrounded  by  every  comfort, 
she  constantly  spoke  of  her  blessings  and  of  the  de- 
voted care  and  attention  of  children,  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren,  all  emulous  to  show  her  af- 
fection and  to  do  her  honor. 
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“She  survived  her  husband  more  than  a year,  grad- 
ually failing  in  strength,  and  theu,  with  the  assur- 
ance to  all  around  her  that  she  had  done  the  best  she 
knew  and  that  all  was  peace  and  hope,  like  a sheaf 
of  wheat  fully  ripe,  she  was  gathered  to  her  heavenly 
home.”  (By  S.  E.  Stabler  and  Eliza  E".  Moore  for 
Association.) 

April  27  a tenant  house  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Chas. 
Earquhar  was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  most  of 
the  household  goods  of  the  tenant,  and  a baby  only 
escaped  death  through  the  presence  of  mind  of  a lit- 
tle colored  girl  who  lived  with  the  family. 

“On  April  28,  the  hearts  of  many  in  the  com- 
munity were  stirred  with  grief  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Lucy  Stabler  at  Auburn,”  writes  one  of  her  life- 
long friends,  “and  deep  sympathy  was  felt  for  her 
family  who  sustained  the  sad  loss;  but  not  only  in 
her  own  household  and  nearest  circle  of  friends  has 
her  presence  been  missed,  for  in  the  homes  of  many 
needing  help  it  was  her  wise  charity  that  had  lifted 
a burden. 

“She  had  that  ready  insight  which,  prompted  by  a 
generous  nature,  knows  just  how  and  where  to  give; 
her  pleasure  in  giving  making  it  blessed  to  receive  at 
her  hands,  while  her  modest  shrinking  from  public 
praise,  even  from  verbal  thanks,  proved  her  charity 
to  belong  to  that  highest  type  that  would  not  let  ‘the 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth.*  She  hath 
builded  for  herself  in  the  memory  of  grateful  hearts' 
a monument  more  enduring  than  marble.”  (M.  B. 
Magruder. ) 
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This  year,  as  before,  May  brought  us  wet  weather 
and  various  less  common  natural  phenomena.  A se- 
vere storm  of  rain  and  wind  occurred  on  the  13,  and 
on  the  21  the  region  round  about  Ednor  was  visited 
by  a cyclone  that  transplanted  portions  of  orchards 
at  Lucknough  and  Clifton,  and  moved  various  other 
articles  usually  regarded  as  stationary.  The  month’s 
program  ended  with  several  earthquake  shocks  about 
2 p.  m.  on  the  31. 

Human  history  was  not  at  a standstill,  either, 
while  all  this  wreather  was  going  on:  A stepdaughter 
of  Sandy  Spring,  so  to  speak,  Mary  Lois  Sherman, 
was  married  in  Washington  on  the  9 to  Samuel 
Paschal.  James  T.  Henderson  put  new  engines  into 
Sherwood  Mill,  and  the  usual  group  of  annual  stock- 
holders’ meetings  occurred.  Nothing  new  or  differ- 
ent was  done  by  the  Union  Turnpike  Co.,  or  by  the 
Enterprise  Telephone  Co.,  but  the  Washington,  Coles- 
ville  and  Ashton  Turnpike  Company  declared  the  sec- 
ond dividend  since  its  incorporation. 

May  23,  Laura,  daughter  of  Wm.  M.  and  Sarah 
J.  Canby,  died  of  diphtheria,  and  our  warm  sympa- 
thy goes  out  to  the  bereaved  family  of  this  lovely 
child. 

June  was  ushered  in  with  a touch  of  frost  on  the 
first,  but  it  warmed  up  at  the  prospect  of  the  Phre- 
naskeia  banquet  on  the  4.  In  spite  of  most  inclem- 
ent weather  and  dire  foreboding  as  to  the  success  of 
the  program,  this — the  third — was  the  most  brilliant 
banquet  the  Phrenaskeia  has  had,  owing,  as  the  toast- 
master, George  F.  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  said,  “not  only  to 
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the  competent  committee  and  able  speakers,  but  to 
the  hearty  co-opeartion  of  all  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.” Viewed  materially,  esthetically  or  intellectu- 
ally, it  was  admirable,  and  Phrenaskeia  stock  may 
always  be  expected  to  bring  a premium  about  banquet 
time. 

The  whole  month  of  June  was  cool,  damp  and 
rainy,  with  many  morning  fogs,  and  snow  came  as 
near  to  us  as  Xew  Jersey  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Quarterly  Meeting,  favored  with  fine  weather,  was 
well  attended  and  much  enjoyed.  John  J.  Cornell, 
Martha  S.  Townsend  and  A.  Haviland  Hull  were 
the  preachers  present. 

About  this  time  Sandy  Spring  found  a new  Outlet 
for  its  intellectual  activity.  The  enterprising  mind 
of  Mary  E.  Thomas  conceived  the  idea  of  a neighbor- 
hood paper  of  but  one  issue  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hollywood  Children’s  Summer  Home,  of  which  she 
is  a manager,  and  singlehanded  she  carried  her 
scheme  to  success,  realizing  a good  sum  for  the  Home. 
Probably  her  paper  had  a wider  circulation  than  anv 
other  in  Maryland,  as  copies  of  it  went  to  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Xew  England  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia. 

On  June  18  lovers  of  music  hereabouts  enjoyed  the 
rare  treat  of  a piano  recital  given  by  Gertrude  H.  Xye 
at  Rockland.  Such  brilliant  and  artistic  execution 
it  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  in 
Sandv  Spring,  and  it  was  pleasant  .to  think  of  the 
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artiste  as  more  or  less  identified  with  fhe  neighbor- 
hood during  her  early  girlhood. 

June  24  occurred  one  of  those  violent  and  strictly 
local  storms  which  were  frequent  during  the  summer. 
Between  Sandy  Spring  and  Olnev  about  an  inch  and 
a half  of  rain  fell  in  an  hour,  while  less  than  two 
miles  away  the  shower  was  not  enough  to  stop  the 
harvesting. 

To  counterbalance  frost  on  the  first,  on  June  30 
it  turned  very  warm,  and  continued  so  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July. 

July  8,  there  was  quite  a severe  hail  storm  about 
Olney  and  Brookeville,  which  did  a good  deal  of  dam- 
age to  many  gardens,  totally  destroying  the  tomato 
crop  at  some  places. 

Many  strangers  came  to  us  for  the  “G1  odious 
Fourth,”  and  during  the  evening  of  that  day  quite  an 
epidemic  of  patriotism  broke  out  in  rockets  and 
Boman  candles. 

“Perry  Leizear,  the  oldest  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  families  in  Montgomery  County,  died  at 
Sandy  Spring,  July  14,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  active  in  local  politics  for 
many  years;  he  was  once  sheriff  for  an  unexpired 
term,  and  later  was  elected  to  that  office.  A man  of 
strict  integrity  and  genial  personality,  he  probably 
never  made  an  enemy  nor  lost  a friend.”  (Mary 
Bentley  Thomas.) 

July  15,  John  C.  and  Cornelia  H.  Bentley  cele- 
brated the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  at 
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Cloverley.  A throng  of  relatives  and  friends  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  beautifully  decorated  house, 
and  the  grounds  illuminated  by  a brilliant  moon  and 
many  Japanese  lanterns,  leaving  behind  them  cordial 
good  wishes  for  host  and  hostess,  attested  by  appro- 
priate gifts. 

July  17-25,  the  W.  C.  T.  Unions  of  Montgomery 
County  and  the  District  of  Columbia  held  their  sec- 
ond annual  camp  meeting  at  Washington  Grove,  with 
even  greater  success  than  attended  their  first  effort, 
owing  largely  to  the  labors  of  several  of  our  Sandy 
Spring  ladies. 

During  the  whole  of  this  years  history,  whenever 
there  is  a halt  in  the  march  of  events,  the  historian 
can  always  truthfully  remark,  by  way  of  filling  in 
the  space,  “It  rained/’  And  so  it  did  on  the  night 
July  21,  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  an  hour,  for 
three  hours  or  more.  The  streams  were  all  higher 
than  they  had  been  for  years,  reaching  or  exceeding 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  Johnstown  flood;  the 
roads  were  terribly  washed,  and  bridges  were  injured 
or  destroyed.  The  skeleton  of  the  turnpike  was  laid 
bare,  and  many  of  its  vertebrae  and  knucklebones,  in 
the  shape  of  loose  stones,  came  to  the  surface,  to  the 
summer-long  annoyance  of  all  who  jolted  and  bounced 
over  them  in  any  vehicle  whatever. 

Ten  days  later  came  another  heavy  rain,  with  some 
hailstones  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but 
fortunately  not  being  numerous  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  they  did  little  damage.  Altogether,  the  precipi- 
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tation  of  moisture  for  the  month  was  more  than  half 
as  much  again  as  usual. 

The  only  other  event  in  July  is  the  establishment 
of  a new  society,  The  Neighbors,  holding  meetings 
at  the  homes  of  its  members  once  a month,  when  a 
“regulation  tea”  is  served  and  a business  program 
much  like  that  of  the  Home  Interest  is  followed. 
Properly  speaking,  the  society  began  May  20,  when 
an  organization  meeting  was  held  at  Stanmore,  the 
“charter  members”  present  being  Allan  and  Char- 
lotte H.  Farquhar,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  and  Estelle  T. 
Moore,  Tarlton  B.  and  Rebecca  T.  Stabler,  J.  Janney 
and  Helen  R.  Shoemaker,  S.  B.  and  Florence  M. 
Wetherald,  Henry  H.  and  Helen  G.  Miller.  The 
names  of  Alban  and  Sarah  E.  Brooke,  Alice  and  M. 
Beatrix  Tyson,  Clarence  L.  and  Rose  M.  Gilpin  were 
entered  on  the  original  roll  of  the  body,  which  has 
since  increased  till  it  now  includes  representatives  of 
fourteen  households ; but  it  wras  not  until  July  that 
The  Neighbors  was  launched  upon  the  tide  of  public 
life,  duly  named  and  officered. 

But  routine  society  meetings  do  not  meet  all  the 
needs  of  “our  dear  young  people,”  and  for  the  second 
time  a party  of  youths  and  maidens,  duly  chaperoned 
and  equipped  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for  a 
frolic,  camped  at  Folly  Quarter  from  August  5-14, 
to  their  mighty  enjoyment. 

August  9,  Andrew,  son  of  Ernest  and  Sallie  Jan- 
ney Adams,  was  bom. 

On  the  same  day  the  long  and  painful  illness  of 
Charles  Abert  terminated  in  his  death.  These  fitting 
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words  concerning  an  honored  member  of  the  com- 
munity are  taken  from  resolutions  passed  by  the  In- 
surance Company,  and  by  the  vestry  of  St.  John’s 
church : 

“For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  Charles 
Abert  had  been  an  active  and  most  useful  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  of  Montgomery  County,  and  had  given  it  his 
faithful  and  conscientious  attention.  * * * His 

manner  was  that  of  a polished  gentleman,  and  he  ex- 
tended to  others  the  courtesy  he  expected  for  him- 
self. His  mind  was  of  a rather  serious  cast,  although 
there  was  frequently  a display  of  humor  that  was 
very  attractive.  He  was  a poet  of  considerable  skill, 
and,  at  times,  enjoyed  making  verses  as  a rest  from 
professional  labor.  He  was  always  particularly  at- 
tentive to  his  religious  duties,  sometimes  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  pecuniary  interests.”  “For  thirty-three 
long  years  he  toiled  through  summer’s  heat  and  win- 
ter’s cold  to  do  his  Master’s  work  as  lay  reader  at  St. 
John’s  church,  Olney.”  “He  was  never  heard  to  ut- 
ter a word  that  could  offend  the  most  sensitive  ear. 
Such  a life  is  not  lived  in  vain !” 

It  was  during  this  month  that  Sandy  Spring  lost 
one  of  its  time-honored  landmarks.  The  ruin  of  the 
old  schoolhouse,  so  long  the  Lyceum’s  nearest  neigh- 
bor, was  sold  to  the  "Robison  brothers  for  $5.00,  and 
soon  thereafter  reduced  to  its  original  elements. 

Another  conspicuous  feature  of  our  landscape,  the 
great  poplar  tree  at  the  Anchorage,  was  shattered  by 
lightning  on  the  25  August. 
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Should  your  historian  undertake  to  chronicle  all 
the  peregrinations  of  Sandy  Springers  these  annals 
would  be  inordinately  long,  but  when  the  neighbor- 
hood travels  in  wholesale  numbers  it  is  permissible 
to  mention  it.  Sure  it  is,  too,  that  all  the  twenty 
who  enjoyed  the  excursion  to  Fredericksburg,  August 
17-21,  would  consider  this  record  strangely  incom- 
plete should  that  delightful  episode  be  omitted  from 
its  pages,  though  the  recollection  of  the  “joys  we  have 
tasted”  and  otherwise  enjoyed  on  the  steamer  West- 
moreland are  deeply  graven  on  memory’s  tablets. 
Ellen  H.  Thomas  spent  the  month  of  August  study- 
ing gymnastics  at  the  summer  school  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  during  the  month  Frank  T.  Lea  made  his 
farewell  visit  to  friends  and  relatives  here,  before 
starting  on  his  missionary  journey  to  Central  Africa, 
where  he  and  his  wife  are  now  settled.  Our  neigh- 
bor, Fred.  Stabler,  killed  a four-foot  rattlesnake  with 
nine  rattles  while  at  Capon  Springs.  During  the 
year  one  or  another  of  our  people  visited  the  Ten- 
nessee Exposition,  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  Canada, 
Florida  and  Asheville,  ST.  C. 

August  24,  Curtis  Grubb,  son  of  Albert  G.  and 
Julia  M.  Palmer,  was  bom  at  Meadow  Brook. 

August  27,  a lawn  fete  was  held  at  Lueknough  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Friends’  Home,  since  established 
in  Baltimore  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple and  other  members  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  fete  was  a success  financially  and  socially,  a large 
crowd  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art 
on  Dr.  Thomas’  lovely  lawn,. 
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The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Sharp  Street  Church  was  celebrated  by  special  serv- 
ices for  sixteen  days,  beginning  August  6,  and  from 
that  time  on  till  after  New  Year  the  most  protracted 
meeting  on  even  Sharp  Street  records  trailed  its  slow 
length  through  the  nights. 

The  summer  drought,  so  long  delayed  that  we  hoped 
it  had  been  forgotten,  set  in  after  the  rain  that  fell 
the  30  of  August.  But  the  shower  made  the  open- 
ing of  the  County  Fair  at  Rockville  on  the  31  very 
favorable:  The  weather  was  fine  all  the  four  days, 

the  display  was  good,  the  attendance  large,  and,  as 
usual,  a fair  share  of  premiums  was  borne  off  by 
Sandy  Spring. 

September  opened  dry,  and  the  ten  days  of  intense 
heat  from  the  7-17  were  particularly  hard  on  teachers 
and  pupils  just  entering  on  their  winter’s  work. 

Nora  L.  Stabler  took  the  public  school  at  Takoma 
Park,  Edna  V.  Thomas  the  Oakley  school,  and  Sallie 
P.  Brooke  wielded  the  birch  or  its  modem  equiva- 
lent, at  Emory.  Sherwood,  with  Elizabeth  P.  M. 
Thom  Principal  and  Alice  V.  Farquhar  assistant, 
opened  September  13  with  twenty-eight  pupils,  and 
by  midwinter  had  increased  to  forty,  with  Augusta 
N.  Thomas  as  second  assistant. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  George  School 
opened,  Sandy  Spring  sent  no  students  there ; but 
various  other  institutions  of  learning  received  our 
boys  and  girls. 

September  13,  Helen  Thomas,  daughter  of  George 
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F.,  Jr.,  and  Anna  L.  T.  Nesbitt,  was  born  at  Sweet- 
brier. 

September  14,  Olney  Grange  entertained  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brigham,  then  Worthy  Mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange,  inviting  to  meet  him  all 
past  members  of  the  order  in  the  neighborhood  and 
many  others.  It  was  a large  and  interesting  gather- 
ing, and  Worthy  Master  Brigham  made  an  excellent 
address. 

At  Woodbum,  the  home  of  the  bride’s  sister,  Sep- 
tember 15,  at  5 P.  M.,  Edith  Woodward,  formerly  of 
Washnigton,  and  Harry  Johnson  of  New  York,  were 
married  by  the  Episcopal  service. 

After  the  oppressive  heat  early  in  the  month,  the 
sudden  drop  of  temperature  on  the  20  was  felt  severe- 
ly, though  there  was  only  a light  touch  of  hoar  frost 
during  September;  but  the  rain  of  the  22-23  was  wel- 
come after  weeks  of  drought. 

September  23,  Martha  Ellicott,  daughter  of  R. 
Rowland  and  Margaret  S.  T.  "Moore,  was  bom  at 
Plainfield. 

September  16,  the  colored  people  held  a successful 
fair  at  Sharp  Street. 

The  first  event  noted  in  October  was  a meeting  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  at  the  Lyceum,  on  as  fair 
an  autumn  day  as  heart  could  wish.  The  executive 
session  held  in  the  morning  was  followed  by  a lunch 
on  the  Meeting  House  porch ; nor  were  those  venera- 
ble timbers  cracked  or  rent  by  the  echoing  strains  of 
the  Doxology  sung  by  the  delegates  as  a grace  before 
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meat.  The  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  well 
attended,  and  excellent  speeches  were  made  by  Caro- 
line H.  Miller,  A.  N.  Canfield  of  Washington,  Rev. 
L.  L.  Lloyd  of  Gaithersburg,  and  others. 

Three  days  later,  October  7,  occurred  the  darkest 
deed  of  the  year:  Win.  Timmons  fatally  wounded  his 
wife,  in  a fit  of  rage  because  she  had  left  him  to 
escape  his  brutal  ill-usage;  shot  and  killed  William 
Hinton  and  inflicted  serious  injury  on  Emma  Hinton 
because  they  had  sheltered  the  fugitive.  Escaping 
arrest  for  two  days,  he  “closed  the  incident”  and 
saved  the  County  many  hundred  dollars  by  shooting 
himself  when  the  officers  were  nearly  upon  him. 

The  second  week  in  October  was  very  warm,  the 
temperature  being  83°  on  the  16,  consequently  we  felt 
the  killing  frost  which  followed  on  the  17  a severe 
contrast. 

About  this  time  George  H.  Brooke  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  coach  the  Leland  Stanford  foot-ball  team 
before  beginning  his  last  year’s  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ; Dr.  Win.  E.  Magruder,  to  the 
regret  of  his  friends,  gave  up  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, owing  to  his  own  failing  health ; Rev.  Peter 
Bovdon  was  installed  as  rector  of  St.  John’s  church, 
Olney,  and  the  ladies  of  that  congregation  held  a very 
successful  fair  at  the  Grange  Hall. 

A larger  number  of  Sandy  Springers  than  usual 
attended  Yearly  Meeting  during  the  week  beginning 
October  24,  and  Sarah  T.  Miller  and  Mary  E.  Moore 
went  to  the  World’s  and  National  W.  C.  T.  LT.  Con- 
ventions at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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October  28,  William,  son  of  Constance  and  Dr. 
George  E.  Cooke,  was  born. 

The  political  campaign  which  culminated  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November  was  an  unusually  lively  one, 
considering  it  was  an  “off  year,”  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  being  a new,  and,  as  it  proved,  a potent  fac- 
tor in  the  case,  securing  the  defeat  of  all  the  candi- 
dates  avowedly  nominated  by  the  liquor  interest,  and 
sending  members  to  the  Legislature  pledged  to  sus- 
tain the  local  option  law. 

The  League  having,  also  been  active  in  securing 
evidence  against  violators  of  the  law,  the  County  W. 
C.  T.  U.  arranged  to  furnish  headquarters  for  the 
temperance  forces  in  that  center  of  justice  and  right- 
eousness, our  County  town,  during  the  November 
term  of  Court,  when  the  local  option  cases  were  to 
come  up  for  trial.  So,  for  nearly  a month,  Sarah  T. 
Miller,  County  president,  with  able  assistants  from 
the  local  bunions,  served  a first-class  lunch  daily  to 
allcomers  in  pleasant  rooms  opposite  the  Court  House 
in  Rockville. 

December  2,  at  Oak  Hill,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months,  Mary  P.  Brooke  died. 

“Her  life  had  more  of  trouble  than  of  joy,  as  she 
was  seldom  free  from  bodily  pain,  and  her  sensitive 
nature  was  easily  wounded. 

“She  was  thoroughly  conscientious,  never  idle,  but 
always  doing  something  for  relatives  and  friends.  De- 
voted to  children,  she  would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
increase  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
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“Her  health  was  never  strong,  and  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  were  clouded  by  the  fatal  disease  whose 
steady  advance  it  was  impossible  to  check  or  stay. 
She  bore  the  constant  and  terrible  suffering  of  the  last 
few  months  with  patience  and  resignation,  trying  to 
give  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  those  who  attended 
her. 

“We  hope  and  believe  that  in  a brighter  sphere, 
reunited  to  her  parents  and  other  loved  ones  gone 
before,  she  now  enjoys  a peace  and  happiness  which 
were  denied  to  her  on  earth  and  which  will  richly 
atone  for  the  trials  and  pain  she  endured  in  this  life. 
Her  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest,  on  a stormy 
afternoon,  in  the  Meeting-house  yard,  by  the  side  of 
the  mother  and  sister  she  loved  so  well.”  (Allan 
Farquhar.) 

December  13,  the  new  public  school  house  at  Sandy 
Spring,  begun  in  October  by  E.  P.  Taylor  and  George 
Tucker,  was  used  for  the  first  time,  school  having 
been  held  in  a vacant  house  in  the  village  up  to  this 
date. 

This  month  saw  the  birth  of  another  newr  society, 
which  seemed  to  fill  a long-felt  need,  as  its  interested 
and  increasing  membership  attests.  It  is  the  Chorus 
Class,  under  the  instruction  of  Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom, 
and  its  weekly  meetings  at  Mt,  Airy  have  been  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

December  21,  at  Falling  Green,  the  home  of 
Charles  H.  and  Annie  F.  Brooke,  their  daughter, 
Edith  Farquhar,  was  married  to  Dr.  French  Green. 
The  ceremony,  which  was  according  to  the  usage  of 
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Friends,  took  place  at  noon  in  the  presence  of  a nu- 
merous company,  and  after  their  wedding  trip  the 
bride  and  groom  came  home  to  Brookeville. 

Family  reunions  were  the  order  of  the  day  during 
the  holidays,  and  a general  cheeriness  prevailed, 
though  there  was  perhaps  less  gaiety  than  usual  at 
this  season,  and  we  were  all  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
accident  to  Reuben  Nicholson  at  Olney.  It  was  an- 
other case  of  serious  injury  resulting  from  firecrack- 
ers, his  right  hand  being  tom  by  the  explosion  of  a 
giant  cracker  as  to  necessitate  amputation.  Dyna- 
mite is  “a  dangerous  thing  for  play  in  the  hands  of 
young  children,  you  know.77 

As  often  happens,  ice  harvest  came  during  the  holi- 
days, so  by  iSTew  Year  many  icehouses  were  full,  and 
though  the  winter  averaged  unusually  mild,  there 
were  several  opportunities  later  for  cutting  ice. 

January  weather  was  remarkably  diversified,  as  we 
had  rain  without  stint,  some  sunshine,  wind  on  occa- 
sion, snow  and  hail  at  intervals,  and  even  a well- 
developed  thunder  storm  on  the  25. 

January  20,  Rudolph,  son  of  Charles  F.  and  Annie 
B.  Kirk,  was  bom. 

January  27,  Montgomery  County  Grange  was  en- 
tertained at  Olney,  and  there  was  a fair  attendance 
in  spite  of  unusually  bad  roads.  The  main  subjects 
of  discussion  were  the  road  bill  then  before  the  Legis- 
lature,  and  the  District  Commissioners7  ordinance  re- 
quiring all  vehicles,  even  hay  wagons,  to  carry  lights 
at  night  in  Washington. 
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February  arrived  in  a snowstorm,  the  mercury 
standing  at  8°  or  lower  in  places  for  three  mornings, 
so  with  high  winds  and  snowdrifts  we  had  a fair  imi- 
tation of  a blizzard  for  a while. 

The  Farmers’  Convention,  set  for  the  1,  wTas 
wisely  postponed  till  the  10  of  February.  Then 
the  air  was  as  soft  as  summer,  and  the  roads  as  soft 
as  the  air!  There  were  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
men  from  all  parts  of  Montgomery  and  from  several 
adjacent  counties  present,  and  it  was  according  to  the 
“eternal  fitness  of  things”  that  good  roads  should 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  assembly.  Gen.  Roy 
Stone,  road  expert  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  Wylie,  of  the 
same  Department,  talked  on  the  culture  of  sugar  beets 
and  why  it  cannot  succeed  here. 

The  sea  of  ice  and  sea  of  fire  in  Dante’s  Inferno 
might  have  been  the  model  for  February’s  weather, 
so  extreme  were  its  alternations  of  temperature ; after 
the  blizzard  of  the  1 and  the  ethereal  mildness  of 
10,  we  were  heated  up  to  68°  on  the  15,  and  chilled 
to  22°  on  the  16,  and  so  on  da  capo. 

February  18,  Harold,  son  of  Clarence  L.  and  Rose 
M.  Gilpin,  was  bom  at  Della  Brooke. 

At  Ashton,  February  18,  George  Hallock  Jackson 
died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Bom  in 
Peru  County,  H.  Y.,  of  Quaker  parents,  he  soon 
found  farm  life  too  monotonous  for:  him  so  at  eight- 
een he  left  home,  spending  five  years  in  the  Southwest, 
and  engaging  in  business  in  Hew  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis.  Returning  to  his  native  State  in  1839,  he 
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married  Harriet  Allen  in  1842,  and  for  fourteen 
years  had  a large  carriage  factory  in  Troy,  Y.  Y. 
After  that  he  moved  with  his  family  many  times, 
living  for  several  years  at  a time  in  eight  other 
States  before  coming  to  Sandy  Spring,  where  his  last 
days  were  spent. 

Though  actively  engaged  in  business,  he  always 
found  time  for  reading  both  current  and  standard  lit- 
erature, and  the  storehouse  of  his  retentive  memory 
was  always  at  the  service  of  anyone  who  came  to 
him  for  information ; but  his  retiring  disposition  kept 
him  from  thrusting  his  opinions  on  others  unasked. 

Throughout  his  long  life  he  impressed  those  who 
knew  him  best  with  his  gentlemanly  manner,  his 
industry,  his  generosity,  his  intelligence,  his  dignity. 

Sandy  Spring,  we  flatter  ourselves,  has  never  been 
slow  to  know  a good  thing  when  she  saw  it;  and  the 
example  of  patriotism  set  by  the  Sherwood  girls  and 
boys  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  com- 
munity at  large,  as  was  shown  by  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  that  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse  to  witness  the 
Washington  Celebration  February  22.  Effective  and 
appropriate  exercises  indoors  were  followed  by  a flag- 
raising, the  children  of  the  school  having  purchased 
a handsome  edition  of  the  stars  and  stripes  for  the 
schoolhouse. 

February  24,  Joshua  C.  Gilpin  died  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Ella  G.  Willson,  near  Rockville. 

The  son  of  Bernard  and  Letitia  Canby  Gilpin,  he 
was  born  at  Mt.  Airy,  which  had  come  to  Bernard 
Gilpin  through  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Thomas.  After 
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Bernard  Gilpin’s  death  his  son  Joshua  held  the  prop- 
erty until  1865,  when  he  sold  it  to  Benjamin  H. 
Miller  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Thomas,  grand-niece  of 
the  original  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

After  leaving  Mt.  Airy,  Joshua  C.  Gilpin  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Ann,  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rock- 
ville,  where  their  married  daughters  lived,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days  there,  part  of  the  time 
in  a home  of  their  own,  part  of  the  time  with  their 
children. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  meeting-house 
yard  at  Sandy  Spring  beside  those  of  his  wife,  whose 
death  had  preceded  his  by  several  years. 

“On  March  3,  Charles  A.  Iddings  died  at  River- 
side, in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

“The  announcement  of  his  death  fell  upon  expect- 
ant ears,  and  those  who  heard  it  could  only  breathe 
a sigh  of  relief  and  thankfulness  that  his  sufferings 
were  ended.  The  sorrow  for  such  a calamity  had 
fallen  heavily  on  our  hearts  months  before,  when  we 
learned  that  he  was  doomed  by  a distressing  malady 
to  suffer  and  to  die. 

“Some  of  us  can  recall  his  coming  to  Sandy  Spring 
in  1853,  a young  man,  and  how  soon  he  won  for  him- 
self a place  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

“Of  a domestic  and  retiring  disposition,  he  was 
always  at  his  best  in  his  own  home.  His  marriage 
was  almost  an  ideal  one.  the  romance  of  early  love 
never  seeming  to  grow  old,  and  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  husband  and  wife  was  beautiful  in  its  perfec- 
tion. Between  himself  and  his  sons  there  existed  a 
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rare  degree  of  confidence  and  intimacy,  increasing 
with  years.  In  the  seclusion  of  home  he  kept  pace 
with  all  their  interests  and  new  ideas  in  the  world  of 
science  and  general  progress,  thus  keeping  the  bond 
of  companionship  strong. 

“Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  at  his  own 
fireside  can  never  forget  his  genial,  hospitable  man- 
ners. His  tact  and  kindness  of  heart  prevented  his 
ready  wit  and  quick  repartee  from  wounding  even  the 
most  sensitive.  While  he  was  a delightful  compan- 
ion to  all,  he  was  especially  the  warm  friend  of  a 
chosen  few  among  his  acquaintances,  and  more  than 
one  young  girl  who  has  grown  to  womanhood  under 
his  watchful  eye  owes  to  his  influence  some  of  her 
highest  aspirations. 

“He  seemed  to  have  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth 
within  him,  and  he  unconsciously  cheered  and  en- 
couraged others  who  were  not  blessed  with  his  hope- 
ful temperament. 

“W7hen  the  nature  of  his  disease  became  manifest 
to  him  and  he  realized  that  his  days  were  numbered, 
he  proved  that  his  was  no  superficial  buoyancy  of  spir- 
its that  could  exist  only  in  -sunshine,  for,  although 
life  was  sweet  to  him,  he  met  his  hard  fate  like  a 
hero,  without  a murmur. 

“As  long  as  his  physical  strength  permitted,  he 
kept  up  his  daily  routine  of  duties,  and  evidences  of 
his  care  and  taste  and  mechanical  skill  will  long  be 
visible  both  without  and  within  the  house  at  River- 
side, the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  on  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday,  in  1855. 
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“As  he  gradually  succumbed  to  the  disease  and 
speech  was  gone,  he  wrote  messages  expressive  of  his 
love  and  thought  for  others,  comforting  and  sustain- 
ing those  who  were  dearest  to  him  by  his  sweet  resig- 
nation ; and  his  perfect  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
repeatedly  expressed,  is  most  comforting  to  remember 
in  connection  with  his  pain  so  heroically  borne.  His 
smile  was  always  ready  and  his  mind  unclouded  to 
the  end. 

“ ‘The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness  and  faith.’  ” (Han- 
nah P.  Chandlee.) 

During  the  first  week  in  March,  Mary  P.  Haslup, 
president  of  the  Maryland  W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  a num- 
ber of  meetings  in  this  vicinity,  speaking  to  a good 
audience  at  Ashton  M.  E.  Church,  in  memory  of 
Frances  E.  Willard,  the  “promoted  leader”  of  the 
white-ribbon  women,  whom  the  whole  world  mourns. 

After  hibernating  all  winter,  the  Lyceum  Com- 
pany roused  up  at  the  first  signs  of  spring,  and  gave 
a successful  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment,  on 
March  10,  followed  by  a lecture  on  the  Moqui  In- 
dians by  Dr.  Fewkes  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
on  the  24.  He  had  a rather  larger  audience  than 
some  other  lecturers  have  had  here  of  late,  and  his 
discourse  proved  not  to  be  a “trial”  to  his  hearers 
though  it  was  so  advertised ! 

March  20-27,  YY  m.  W . Birdsall  of  Philadelphia, 
president-elect  of  Swarthmore  College,  visited  Sandv 
Spring,  and  made  a fine  address  on  “The  Present 
Feed  for  Quakerism,  and  the  Forces  that  Make  for 
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Permanence,”  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  morning 
meeting. 

There  has  been  much  remarkable  weather  to  chron- 
icle this  year,  but  the  March  just  ended  has  been  a 
record-breaker.  It  “came  in  like  a lamb,”  and  mildly 
and  quietly  it  bore  itself  throughout,  only  somewhat 
moist.  Even  the  groundhog  prophecy  failed — there 
was  no  freeze,  and  no  breeze  worth  mentioning  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  in  spite  of  some  snow  and  much 
rain  the  unspeakable  roads  of  the  winter  dried  up  and 
smoothed  down  to  fairly  good  condition.  The  wil- 
low leaves  came  out,  some  early  fruit  trees  blossomed, 
gardens  were  planted  before  the  month  was  half 
over;  people  enterprising  enough  to  begin  mowing 
their  lawns  had  to  do  it  three  times  in  March ; 
and  but  for  fears  of  “cold  snaps”  to  come  we  might 
have  donned  summer  clothing  and  been  comfortable. 

When  xVpril  came  we  found  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  had  simply  “mixed  those  babies  up,”  and 
that  we  had  not  really  skipped  March  after  all,  only 
anticipated  April. 

The  tidings  of  Eleanor  Hough’s  death  which  oc- 
curred at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Leah  Osier,  at  Leo- 
nia,  H,  J.,  found  us  totally  unprepared  for  it ; she 
had  apparently  been  in  her  usual  health  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  31,  and  her  spirit  must  have  passed 
soon  after  she  had  retired -that  night.  Such  a trans- 
lation seems  a fitting  close  to  a life  that  had  been  un- 
obtrusively and  faithfully  spent  in  the  service  of 
others,  but  in  the  homes  that  she  was  wont  to  fre- 
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quent,  her  vacant  place  will  ever  be  the  shrine  of  an 
honored  and  cherished  memory. 

There  are  always  certain  matters  which  cannot  be 
pinned  to  definite  dates,  and  in  this  category  we  this 
year  find  the  establishment  of  two  new  homes.  Eliza- 
beth C.  and  Henry  W.  Davis  took  possession  of  their 
commodious  and  pleasant  house,  Knollton,  on  its  com- 
pletion, about  December  1 ; and  Dr.  Roger  and  Louisa 
T.  Brooke  having  sold  their  farm  to  Calvin  Bready 
of  Horbeck,  bought  a lot  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Gen.  Gibbon  on  the  road  between  Stanmore  and  Nor- 
wood corners,  and  erecting  a goodly  mansion  there- 
on, they  are  now  settled  at  Brooke  Place. 

Alloway  has  had  a new  kitchen  built,  and  at  Bel- 
mont, Edward  P.  Thomas  is  building  an  addition 
that  promises  to  be  to  the  original  house  what  the 
traditional  postscript  is  to  a woman’s  letter. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  innovation  of  the  year  is  the 
new  bakery  at  Sandy  Spring.  Carl  Hurlebaus  bought 
a house  and  lot  of  E.  T.  Leizear,  built  him  an  oven, 
and  since  January  1 has  dispensed  loaves,  cakes, 
doughnuts  and  pies  far  and  wide. 

Our  anticipated  loss  of  public  conveyance  to  the 
outskirts  of  civilization — otherwise  the  railroad  sta- 
tions at  Laurel  and  Rockville — has  not  been  fully  re- 
alized, for  if  the  Rockville  mail  does  now'  travel  as 
best  it  can,  the  Laurel  stage  still  runs,  though  it  is 
often  translated  into  a bicycle  between  Sandy  Spring 
and  Olney.  Furthermore,  we  have  a new  mail  route 
from  Ashton  to  Unity,  via  Brighton,  and  postoffices 
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have  been  established  at  Brinklow,  at  Mt.  Zion,  and 
at  Cloverley. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  not  so  secluded  but  that  the 
Klondike  fever  has  struck  us  and  carried  off  two  of 
our  young  men — Hillis  Robison  and  Samuel  A.  J an- 
ney — who  were  last  heard  from  between  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg. 

Yet  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Alaska  to  dig  for  gold  when  that  alluring  and 
absorbing  occupation  may  be  enjoyed  at  home.  Our 
historic  gold  mines  on  the  Brooke  Meadow  and  Oak 
Grove  farms  have  recently  been  superseded  by  a new 
one  opened  on  what  was  a part  of  the  Abert  property 
on  the  Rockville  road,  and  the  Messrs.  Carson,  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  working  it,  have  also  pur- 
chased Gaither’s  Rocks,  with  a view  to  making  their 
everlasting  fortunes. 

But  with  dollar  wheat  and  potatoes  worth  from  75 
cents  to  $1.00  a bushel,  Sandy  Spring  fanners  are, 
on  the  wdiole,  satisfied  to  stay  where  they  are,  and 
many  brows  are  smoother  and  many  eyes  are  brighter 
now  that  the  pressure  of  hard  times  has  begun  to 
lighten.  Undoubtedly  prosperity  is  once  more  turn- 
ing her  smile  upon  us,  and  we  follow  our  various  lines 
of  occupation  with  renewed  courage.  Some  of  us 
have  even  struck  out  on  new  ones — the  Tyson  sisters, 
for  instance,  doing  a wonderful  piece  of  needlework, 
a border  for  a stair  carpet,  in  crossstitch,  for  Mrs. 
Galt  Smith’s  summer  home  at  Kilwater  Castle,  Ire- 
land, and  Ellen  IT.  Thomas  opening  a gymnasium  in 
Washington. 
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Nor  do  we  live  unto  ourselves  exclusively:  Alban 
G.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Lowndes 
as  a member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Female 
House  of  Refuge  in  Baltimore ; Charles  F.  Kirk  has 
been  made  one  of  our  County  School  Commissioners 
by  the  same  high  authority;  Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom 
was  elected  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Hollins  Institute ; Mary  Bentley  Thomas  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Maryland  W.  S.  A.,  and 
Mary  E.  Moore  its  treasurer;  Roger  B.  Farquhar, 
Jr.,  has  won  abundant  laurels  on  the  football  field,  as 
full-back  on  the  Swarthmore  team,  and  Fred.  L. 
Thomas  presides  over  his  class  at  Swarthmore  in  the 
second  semester  of  its  Senior  year. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  the  recently 
deceased  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  some  time  IT.  S.  Senator 
and  Registrar  of  the  Treasury,  belonged  to  a Sandy 
Spring  family,  his  mother  having  been  a twin  sister 
to  the  late  Julie  Hood  Green.  “Aunt  Julie,”  as  she 
was  familiarly  known,  was  faithful  and  industrious 
for  as  many  of  her  ninety-two  years  as  she  was  able 
to  work,  but  for  a long  time  previous  to  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  February,  she  was  helpless.  She 
was  the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  among  whom 
were  three  pairs  of  twins,  and  many  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  survive  her. 

Within  our  own  borders  affairs  have  gone  much  as 
usual;  our  “Society”  life  has  moved  in  its  accus- 
tomed round  of  Clubs,  Home  Interest  and  Horticul- 
tural, Whist  Club,  Children’s  Musical,  Phrenaskeia, 
Grange,  W.  C.  T.  F.,  and  Neighbors,  in  uninter- 
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rupted  succession,  and  with  undiminished  satisfac- 
tion. 

“Wheels”  still  “go  ’round,”  and  the  telephone  ex- 
change is  still  busy,  though  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany have  done  their  utmost  to  spoil  the  unique  social 
features  of  our  system.  What  could  be  more  cosy 
than  the  old  arrangement  by  which  one  called  up  a 
whole  circuit  — whether  one  would  or  no — with  a 
signal,  and  had  all  the  family  connection  “chipping 
in”  during  one’s  conversation '?  But  the  disuse  of 
place  names  in  calling  up  seems  to  have  destroyed  the 
personal  element  in  the  matter  so  effectually  as  to 
neutralize  the  hardship  of  being  forbidden  to  listen 
to  other  people  talk.  What  possible  interest  could 
lurk  in  what  1 — 8 might  have  to  say  to  4 — 5 ? Or 
who  would  imagine  intercepting  sweet  nothings  be- 
tween 11 — 2 and  1 — 4?  To  be  sure,  the  change  may 
make  things  easier  for  “Central,”  but  it  is  severe 
on  us. 

With  the  birds  and  spring  flowers  our  migratory 
neighbors  are  beginning  to  return  to  their  Sandy 
Spring  homes,  while  B.  Lea  and  wife  have  returned 
from  Massachusetts  to  live  here. 

Thinking  of  our  pleasant  neighborhood,  and  of 
this  tranquil  record,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a black 
war  cloud  hovers  over  our  loved  Nation,  threatening 
to  destroy  life  and  treasure  incalculable.  To  many, 
perhaps  to  most  of  us  here,  all  that  is  involved  in 
war  is  unknown  in  our  own  experience*  but  imagina- 
tion may  draw  pictures  as  vivid  as  any  memory  can 
show ; so  while  we  hope  and  pray  for  peace  our  souls 
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tremble  and  our  faces  blanch  before  the  possible  ap- 
peal to  arms. 

War  with  Spain  had  so  long  been  the  stock  sensa- 
tion of  the  newspapers  that  it  had  become  a phrase 
as  meaningless  in  our  ears  as  the  boy’s  cry  of  “Wolf ! 
Wolf!”  in  the  old  story,  was  to  his  friends,  and  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Har- 
bor, February  15,  w^as  as  startling  as  a thunderbolt 
from  a cloudless  sky.  That  we  have  not,  since  that 
day,  plunged  headlong  into  a bloody  contest  is  due  to 
President  McKinley,  whose  wise  moderation  and 
gentle  firmness  prove  him  the  man  for  the  emergency. 
God  give  him  strength  and  wisdom  to  steer  us  safely 
around  the  bar  of  Spanish  obstinacy,  through  the 
breakers  of  American  Jingoism,  unto  the  fair  harbor 
of  Peace! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1898—1899. 

One  who  has  stood  on  a hill  top  and  scanned  a va- 
ried view  on  every  side — here  a loftv  and  rugged 
mountain  range,  there  a smiling,  well-tilled  valley, 
yonder  the  clustering  spires  and  chimneys  of  a city, 
and  over  all  th^  sunshine,  save  where  cloud  shadows 
linger — one  whose  eyes  have  been  focussed  on  large 
and  distant  objects  in  the  full  light  of  day,  if  he  sud- 
denly enter  a shaded  room,  will  at  first,  see  nothing 
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of  its  contents.  Whatever  of  beauty  or  interest  it 
may  hold  will  be  lost  to  his  contracted  pupils  till  time 
shall  have  brought  about  their  readjustment. 

The  mind  that  has  watched  the  procession  of  • 
mighty  events  in  the  world  at  large  since  our  last 
Annual  Meeting,  when  turned  towards  the  doings  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  may,  for  a moment,  feel  that 
they  have  lost  all  the  interest  they  may  once  have 
held  for  him.  But  if  he  will  stop  and  reflect  he  will 
soon  find  that  the  great  drama  of  history  is  but  the 
aggregation  of  many  small  acts,  any  one  of  which,  to 
the  immediate  spectators,  may  have  seemed  trivial 
enough. 

Manila  Bay,  San  Juan  Hill,  the  sinking  of  the 
Merrirmc,  the  victory  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  are  words 
to  conjure  with,  and  to  mention  them  brings  up  such 
thoughts  of  tremendous  struggle,  of  splendid  brav- 
ery, as  makes  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  peace  tin- 
gle with  pride  in  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Beside  such  dramatic  action,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant advantages  of  military  and  naval  “pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance,” our  every-day  life  must  seem  humdrum 
to  the  superficial  observer.  But  is  the  spirit  that,  un- 
known and  unappreciated,  maintains  with  cheery 
patience  a life-long  struggle  with  adverse  circum- 
stances, less  heroic  than  that  which  storms  the  ene- 
my’s position,  knowing  that  “victory  or  death”  must 
crown  its  efforts  in  a few  short  minutes? 

How  much  is  there  to  choose  between  the  hero  of 
the  Merrimac,  praised  for  his  gallantry  by  all  the 
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world  (praised  and  kissed!)  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  uncomplainingly  does  the  duty  that  lies  near- 
est— in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  at  the  work-bench  or 
behind  the  counter — when  perhaps  every  wish,  every 
taste,  every  aspiration,  must  be  daily  and  hourly  sac- 
rified  unknown,  not  only  to  the  world  but  even  to 
those  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made  ? 

Emboldened  by  these  reflections,  I venture  to  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  this  record  of  neighbor- 
hood doings  for  the  past  year,  believing  as  I do,  that 
it  has  a value  of  its  own  aside  from  the  mere  interest 
of  the  moment. 


The  first  event  of  our  year  is,  as  usual,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Lyceum  Company;  but  in  its  action 
the  meeting  of  April  4,  1898,  was  far  from  the 
usual  course  of  annual  meetings  of  stock  companies — 
at,  least  in  this  neighborhood.  The  election  of  Caleb 
Stabler  as  president  was  regular  enough,  and  of  Helen 
L.  Thomas  as  secretary  was  according  to  precedent  ; 
but  when  it  appeared  that  four  of  the  five  directors 
chosen  were  not  stockholders  in  the  Company,  we 
felt  that  after  all  there  might  be  a “new  thing  under 
the  sun.” 

The  mild  weather  of  the  first  days  of  April  con- 
tinued till  the  5,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  22°  and 
we  had  quite  a snow  storm.  Rain  and  cold  followed 
till  Easter  Sunday,  the  10,  which  smiled  on  the 
spring  bonnet  in  the  morning,  only  to  lure  it  to  de- 
struction in  a furious  shower  in  the  afternoon.  By 
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the  17,  however,  the  mercury  had  recovered  from 
its  depression  and  stood  at  80°. 

There  was  much  rain  all  through  the  month,  which 
made  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  get  their  potatoes 
planted.  When  digging  time  came,  most  of  them 
wished  that  the  difficulty  had  been  insurmountable, 
as  the  season  was  so  unfavorable  as  to  make  the  crop 
almost  an  utter  failure. 

The  spring  change  came  gradually  this  year,  and 
there  was  a remarkable  bloom  of  cherry  and  pear 
trees.  But  on  April  28,  the  temperature  was  33° 
and  we  saw  the  unusual  spectacle  of  apple  trees  in 
full  blossom,  and  all  the  world  in  its  early  green 
covered  with  snow. 

April  20,  Margaret  E.  Sherman  and  Josiah  W. 
Jones  were  married  in  Washington,  and  came  to  live 
at  his  farm,  The  Briers. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  April  21, 
was  a shock  to  every  one,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that 
had  seemed  to  point  that  way:  for  we  had  let  our 
wish  for  peace  be  father  to  the  thought  that  war  might 
be  averted. 

The  only  person  from  Sandy  Spring  who  saw  ac- 
tive service  in  the  war  was  J.  C.  Maynard,  a clerk  in 
Sandy  Spring  store,  who  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and 
served  as  yeoman  on  the  Celtic. 

Samuel  B.  Witherald,  Edwin  Scott,  and  Dr.  George 
E.  Cook,  members  of  the  D.  C.  N.  G.  narrowly  es- 
caped being  mustered  into  the  service.  George  H. 
Brooke  served  as  corporal  in  Battery  A.,  Pa.  N.  G., 
being  stationed  at  Newport  News  all  summer.  Just 
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before  hostilities  were  suspended  his  regiment  was 
sent  to  Porto  Rico,  arriving  to  find  that  though  the 
war  was  over  there  were  still  some  typhoid  germs  left 
for  the  only  native  Sandy  Springer  in  the  army.  He 
brought  them  home  in  his  system,  and  his  only  battle 
was  with  them  in  a Philadelphia  hospital. 

.During  April  a house-wagon  load  of  would-be 
“globe  trotters”  passed  through  the  neighborhood  en 
route  for  Washington  City.  They  were  a family  of 
six  from  Washington  State;  their  wagon  had  been 
their  home  for  four  years,  and  they  had  driven*  all 
the  way  across  the  continent;  their  object  being  to 
return  to  the  Pacific  coast  via  Europe  and  Asia. 

May  1,  Robert  II.  Miller,  for  seven  years  the  suc- 
cessful director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, resigned  his  position  and  was  succeeded  by  H. 
J.  Patterson. 

The  second  Mothers’  Congress  held  in  Washington 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  was  attended  by  a num- 
ber of  women  from  Sandy  Spring,  and  Anna  M. 
Farquhar,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Birney,  president 
of  the  Congress,  acted  as  one  of  her  “lieutenants”  dur- 
ing its  sessions. 

...  The  early  part  of  the  month  was  very  cold;  there 
was  frost  on  the  9,  and  several  hail  storms  later, 
which,  together  with  various  insect  pests,  made  the 
strawberry  crop  very  short,  and  the  late  frosts  re- 
duced the  apple  crop  to  the  mimimum. 

• On  the.  20  May,  Sherwood  School  had  a May 
party,  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  large  company  who 
gathered  to  witness  the  crowning  of  the  Queen,  the 
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dance  around  the  May  Pole,  and  the  usual  pretty 
ceremonies  of  such  an  occasion.  In  honor  of  the 
event  the  mercury  rose  to  90°  for  a few  hours. 

May  25,  occurred  the  only  wedding  which  has 
taken  place  in  Sandy  Spring  during  the  year.  Mary 
S.  Hallowell  and  Newton  Stabler  were  married  at 
Rockland,  at  0.80  p.  m.  Many  people  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  performed  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  But  no  notice  of  this  wedding 
could  be  complete  that  made  no  mention  of  the  wealth 
of  roses  that  were  as  tastefully  as  lavishly  used  to 
decorate  the  parlors,  and  the  school  room,  where  the 
marriage  took  place. 

The  fourth  Phrenaskia  banquet,  held  at  Mt.  Airy, 
May  27,  and  which  proved  to  be  a sort  of  postscript  to 
the  wedding  of  two  days  before,  was  a no  less  brilliant 
occasion  than  its  predecessors.  Ellen  H.  Thomas, 
toast  mistress,  presided  with  spirit,  grace  and  dignity, 
and  her  selection  of  topics  and  of  speakers  was  most 
happy.  The  interest  of  the  literary  program  was  not 
sufficient  to  mar  the  appetities  of  many  to  whom  the 
delectable  courses  of  the  material  feast  were  served, 
but  the  rice  pudding,  with  literary  sauce,  seemed  to 
be  particularly  appreciated  by  some. 

An  almost  unprecedentedly  rainy  spring  was  fol- 
lowed bv  quite  as  remarkably  dry  a summer;  from 
May  21,  to  July  I,  there  was  not  rain  enough  to  lay 
the  dust,  though  there  was  much  cloudy  weather  and 
east  wind. 

In  the  early  summer  the  Ingleside  herd  broke  the 
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Sandy  Spring  record  for  butter  production — ten 
cows  making  100  pounds  of  butter  in  a week. 

Quarterly  Meeting  was  unusually  large  and  interest* 
. ing,  many  friends  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Virginia,  and  Harford  and  Baltimore  Counties  being 
present.  Among  them  were — J ohn  J.  Cornell,  Alice 
C.  Robinson,  A.  llaviland  Hull,  Pauline  W.  Holme 
and  David  W.  Branson,  who  spoke  very  acceptably. 

During  Quarterly  Meeting  week  Jos.  T.  Moore, 
Jr.,  raised  a large  bay  bam  on  Oxmead  farm,  using 
for  the  first  time  in  this  vicinity  a steam  engine  to 
lift  the  heavy  timbers  to  position. 

From  the  first  of  June  the  weather  began  to  dry 
out  and  warm  up ; from  June  25  to  July  4,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  might  have  to  Build  additions  to  the  ther- 
mometer tubes.  The*  mercury  lodged  up  above  100° 
and  even  mounted  to  104°  on  July  3,  while  one  week 
later  it.  was  down  to  55°  ! July  4 bought  one  of  the 
hardest  showers  ever  known  here ; one  person  reported 
two  and  one-half  inches  of  rainfall  in  half  an  hour. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  that  accompanied  the  rain 
were  severest  about  Olney,  where  trees  were  struck, 
and  people  shocked. 

July  25,  Robert  M.,  son  of  xYlbert  ahd  Lena  Stab- 
ler, died  at  Edgewood.  During  the  two  short  years 
of  his  life  this  beautiful  and  attractive  child  had  won 
himself  a place  in  many  hearts  that  his  death  left 
painfully  empty,  and  which  even  loving  sympathy 
can  never  fill. 

July  27,  Caleb  Stabler  and  Wilhelmina  G.  Laird 
were  married  in  Albermarle  County,  Virginia,  and 
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came  to  live  at  Oak  Hill — Frederic  and  Pattie  R. 
Stabler,  to  make  room  for  their  son  and  his  bride, 
having  moved  to  Drayton,  so  long  the  home  of  Caleb 
and  Ann  M.  Stabler. 

A unique  entertainment  was  given  at  Brooke  Place 
during  July  by  Louisa  T.  Brooke,  in  honor  of  her 
grandson  Roger  Brooke  Coulter,  the  guests — six  boys 
and  one  girl — being  all  under  18  month  of  age,  and 
duly  attended  by  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

August  opened  wet,  and  continued  so  for  about  two 
weeks.  But  not  even  a heavy  down  pour  of  rain,  wet 
bedding,  muddy  roads  or  high  water  could  damp  the 
ardor  of  the  camping  party  that,  took  partial  posses- 
sion of  Folly  Quarter  from  the  10-19.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  party  showed  Spartan  courage  in  resist- 
ing the  savage  attacks  of  pigs  and  fleas  which  they 
found  established  on  their  arrival,  and  the  nerve  of 
the  relays  of  chaperons  who  attended  them  is  no  less 
to  be  commended. 

During  a heavy  thunder  storm  in  August  a hay 
stack  belonging  to  John  Barnsley  at  Olney,  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned ; and  at  Mt.  Zion  two 
horses  belonging  to  colored  men  attending  a meeting 
there,  were  killed  by  lightning,  while  hitched  to  a 
barbed-wire  fence. 

August  12,  there  was  a cloud  burst  about  Brooke 
Grove,  which  raised  the  stream  there  so  high  that 
Charles  F.  Brooke,  who  was  caught  away  from  home, 
was  obliged  to  swim  to  get  back  again. 

August  25,  a well-attended  tournament  was  held  in 
a field  at  Fair  Hill,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
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church  to  be  built  at  Olney ; but  to  those  to  whom  the 
performance  was  novel,  it  was  but  too  apparent  that 
the  glamour  of  chivalry  cannot  bear  the  glare  of  the 
closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fin-de-siecle 
trousers  and  shirt  sleeves  are  not  heroic  garments,  and 
spearing  little  rings  on  pointed  poles  seems  small 
business  to  occupy  men  on  horseback.  Even  a game 
of  baseball  failed  to  enliven  the  occasion,  and  we 
went  home  in  a pouring  rain,  the  sadder  for  another 
lost  illusion. 

In  August,  a party  of  Millers,  Stablers  and  Brookes 
camped  up  on  Capon  River,  where  they  had  a pleas- 
ant outing  and  some  success  as  fishermen. 

This  year,  though  Rockland  was  closed  to  its  sum- 
mer patrons,  Marden,  Cloverley  and  The  Anchorage 
were  full  of  boarders,  and  there  was,  as  usual,  quite 
an  influx  of  summer  guests  all  over  Sandy  Spring 
They  went  the  usual  round  of  summer  gaiety  which 
centered  largely  around  the  new  house  at  Belmont, 
and  the  merry  party  there  collected. 

The  Myrtlebank  cottage,  at  Ashton,  was  occupied 
for  a few  weeks  by  Mrs.  Holtzman,  of  Washington, 
and  later  by  Dr.  McPherson  and  family  of  the  same 
city,  while  Dr.  Hill  and  family  of  Baltimore  occu- 
pied Oakleigh  during  the  absence  of  Sarah  Ellicott 
and  daughter. 

The  County  Fair,  August  31  to  September  3, 
was  largely  attended,  in  spite  of  heat  and  dust,  and 
such  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  as  exhibited  were 
rewarded  by  a fair  share  of  premiums. 

September  8,  a lawn  party  at  Mt.  Airy,  for  the 
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benefit,  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  of  the  State  Woman  • 
Suffrage  Association,  was  well  patronized.  Sand- 
wiches, coffee,  ices,  cake  and  confectionery  were  dis- 
cussed with  animation  during  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  a varied  program — musical  and  dram- 
atic— finished  the  performance. 

September  9,  the  whole  neighborhood  was  shocked 
and  grieved  by  the  deplorable  death  of  Mary  Holland. 

At  the  Ashton  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
September  10-12,  the  most  important  matters  con- 
sidered were  memorials  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Cary 
Thomas,  and  of  Joseph  P.  Elliott.  Dr.  Richard 
Thomas  of  Baltimore,  who  had  just  returned  from 
several  years’  absence  abroad,  was  among  the  min- 
isters present,  and  he  delivered  a lecture  on  his 
travels  at  the  Orthodox  meeting  house  during  Quart- 
erly Meeting  week. 

“On  September  12,  Thomas  Lea  died  at  Eldon, 
aged  seventy-seven  years,  and  was  laid  to  rest  at 
Woodside  Cemetery. 

“It  is  difficult,  in  writing,  to  do  justice  to  a man 
who  was  so  essentially  a private  citizen. 

“The  crowds  that  gatherered  at  social  meetings  had 
small  attraction  for  him,  though  he  helped  organize 
the  first  Farmers’  Club  of  the  neighborhood,  and  re- 
mained a member  of  it  during  the  years  he  was  a 
farmer.  He  was  also  long  a director  in  the  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Grange,  in  both  of 
which  he  took  great  interest  and  enjoyment. 
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“[No  one  knew  him  intimately  but  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  home  arid  work  shop,  where  he  was  always 
busy,  but  never  too  busy  to  help  with  his  advice  any 
who  needed  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

“Under  his  quiet,  dignified  manner  was  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  he  had  a fund  of  anecdotes  that 
were  the  special  joy  of  his  grand  children,  to  whom 
he  was  devoted. 

“His  early  married  life  was  spent  at  Leawood  Mills. 
The  flood  of  1868,  so  destructive  to  property  in  [Mary- 
land, swept  away  his  outbuildings  and  his  mill,  the 
main  dependence  for  the  support  of  his  family;  but 
instead  of  desponding  over  loss  of  business  and  prop- 
erty, he  rose  to  the  occasion  with  unabated  courage 
and  energy.  With  the  financial  help  of  a few  kind 
friends,  he  at  once  began  the  construction  of  a new 
and  better  mill. 

“When  over  sirty-five  years  of  age  he  built  with  his 
own  hands  the  house  where  his  last  years  were  spent. 
When  his  home  was  finished,  his  mechanical  skill, 
inherited  from  a long  line  of  ancestors,  was  all  the 
capital  he  possessed ; this  he  applied  in  his  shop 
early  and  late,  in  wheelwright  and  machine  work. 

“When  a boy,  under  the  tuition  of  Benjamin  Hal- 
lo'well,  he  acquired  a fondness  for  mathematics  and 
surveying,  and  between  the  ages  of  .seventy-two  and 
seventy-six  he  surveyed,  besides  four  other  parcels  of 
land,  the  Mahlon  Chandlee  property  of  429  acres,  and 
divided  it.  into  forty-two  lots,  the  final  calculation 
being  made  the  last  week  of  his  life. 
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“He  was  a great  reader;  his  favorite  subjects  were 
astronomy  and  history. 

“The  first  money  he  ever  earned  as  a small  boy  he 
spent  for  a book. 

“With  all  his  unflagging  energy  he  was  far  from  a 
strong  man,  and  his  health  was  much  impaired  for 
some  years. 

“The  faith  that  sustained  him  in  the  reverses  of 
earlier  years  did  not  forsake  him  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  his  life.  Retaining  consciousness  until  almost  his 
last  breath,  he  met  death  fearlessly,  sure  of  a home 
in  one  of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for  those  who 
trust.”  (H.  P.  C.) 

September  12,  the  Sherwood  School  opened  it^ 
fifteenth  year’s  work  with  Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom, 
Principal,  Alice  V.  Farquhar  and  Augusta  1ST. 
Thomas,  assistants.  Forty-one  pupils  were  present 
the  first  day,  and  the  number  increased  to  fifty-eight, 
the  most  ever  enrolled  at  any  time  since  the  school 
was  founded.  y 

Though  the  attendance  at  Sherwood  was  so  much 
larger  than  ever  before,  there  were  still  eleven  Sandy 
Springers  who  went  elsewhere  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

Mid-September  was  dry,  but  after  the  22  rain 
was  frequent  all  the  fall. 

The  chief  event  in  October  was  the  enter tinment 
given  at  the  Lyceum  by  the  pupils  of  Sherwood 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lafayette  Memorial 
Fund.  The  songs,  recitations,  papers  and  drills  were 
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carefully  prepared ; the  whole  performance  reflected 
great  credit  on  both  actors  and  managers,  and,  in 
spite  of  most  inclement  weather  the  attendance  was 
good. 

The  October  meeeting  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
held  at  the  Lyceum,  was  a gratifying  success ; the 
attendance  being  large,  and  great  interest  manifested 
in  the  proceedings.  Excellent  speeches  were  made  by 
Caroline  H.  Miller,  A.  X.  Canfield,  of  Washington, 
Key.  L.  L.  Lloyd,  of  Gaithersburg,  Rev.  H.  P.  West, 
of  Ashton,  and  II.  0.  Emmons,  State  Superintendent 
of  the  League. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  the  Junior  Bicycle 
Club  was  organized,  with  Helen  Wetherald,  Captain, 
and  it  pervaded  the  neighborhood,  individually  and 
collectively,  as  long  as  the  roads  would  permit. 

About  this  time  Louis  and  Virginia  Steer  moved 
from  Philadelphia  to  make  their  home  with  her 
brother,  Amos  Holland. 

Xovember  1,  Dr.  Charles  Earquhar  rented  his 
farm  to  J.  W.  Jones,  and  moved  to  the  old  Earquhar 
homestead,  Olney,  which  he  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  H.  C.  Sherman.  And  on  Xovember  19,  James  P. 
Stabler  sold  his  farm  implements,  having  rented 
Sharon  to  Clarence  L.  Gilpin. 

The  recital  of  Scotch  songs  given  at  Xorwood  by 
Miss  Willetta  Parker  was  a memorable  occasion  for 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present,  as  she 
had  given  her  beautiful  and  familiar  numbers  care- 
ful study  in  this  country  and  on  their  native  heath, 
and  she  rendered  them  with  artistic  finish. 
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November  was  rainy,  but  warm  almost  to  the  end; 
the  first,  touch  of  winter  temperature  coming  on  the 
23,  and  on  the  24,  Thanksgiving  day,  there  was  quite 
a fall  of  snow.  More  followed  on  the  27,  which 
drifted  heavily,  and  lay  on  the  ground  for  weeks. 

At  Sherwood  school,  in  November,  was  formed  a 
new  organization  known  as  the  Good  Manners  Club; 
its  name  clearly  indicating  its  purpose. 

November  14,  Elizabeth  Stabler,  daughter  of  Ernest 
L.  and  Minnie  Iddings  was  bom  at  Atholwood. 

Though  social  entertainments  are  not  usually  noted 
in  these  pages,  the  husking  bee  at  The  Highlands, 
November  28,  being  unique,  seems  worthy  of  men- 
tion. No  other  of  its  kind  has  even  been,  nor  does 
there  seem  any  likelihood  of  there  being  another. 

December  1,  the  home  of  J.  Janney  Shoemaker 
and  family  burned  to  the  ground  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  weather  being  mild  and  clear,  the  family, 
hastily  routed  out  of  bed,  reached  Cherry  Grove 
safely  in  such  clothing  as  they  could  find.  None  of 
the  other  buildings  caught  fire,  and  the  household 
goods  saved  were,  generally,  in  good  condition. 

Thanks  to  the  telephone  the  alarm  was  given-  more 
widely  and  promptly  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
been  so  early  in  the  morning.  Before  the  blaze  had 
died  down  George  and  Anna  Nesbitt  had  placed  their 
house  at  the  sendee  of  the  Shoemaker  family,  the 
Nesbitts  going  to  keep  house  at  Tanglewood  during 
the  absence  of  its  owners  who  were  on  the  eve  of  start- 
ing to  California. 
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December  12,  Samuel  P.  Thomas  entered  into  rest. 

“The  whole  of  his  useful  and  blameless  life  oFnearly 
eighty-three  years  was  spent  in  the  home  where  he 
was  born  in  1816,  the  youngest  of  a large  family. 

“He  was  characterized  from  youth  by  a gentleness 
of  speech  and  manner  which  endeared  him  to  old  and 
young,  while  his  unswerving  integrity  in  word  and 
deed  commanded  the  respect  of  all. 

“He  and  Elizabeth  G.  Porter  were  married  in  1845, 
and  they  lived  together,  devoted  husband  and  devoted 
wife,  for  more  than  half  a century,  celebrating  their 
golden  wedding  in  1895. 

“His  hearth  stone  was  never  blessed  with  sons  and 
daughters,  but  the  fatherly  instinct  was  strong  within 
his  heart,  and  he  loved  and  was  beloved  in  return  by 
the  little  people  everywhere  he  went. 

“His  hospitality  was  apparently  without  limit;  one 
guest  asserted  that  she  believed  “the  front  door  at 
Cherry  Grove  opened  of  itself.”  Helpless  babyhood 
and  helpless  age  found  shelter,  warmth  and  comfort 
under  his  roof  for  years  together,  and  no  tramp  was 
so  forlorn  as  to  be  denied  food  and  lodging. 

“His  charitable  actions  were  so  modestly  performed 
that  they  were  rarely  known  to  others,  unless  the  re- 
cipient. of  his  bounty  divulged  the  fact ; but  there  are 
men  and  women  busy  in  the  world  today  who  are 
more  or  less  indebted  to  him  for  their  education  or 
tlieir  means  of  self-support. 

“Industry,  frugality  and  temperance  in  all  things 
were  the  sure  source  of  his  liberality,  and  haste  not, 
waste  not,  rest  not,  seemed  to  be  his  watchword. 
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“Birds,  trees,  plants,  insects  and  minerals  were  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  him 
to  the  last  month  of  his  life,  and  few  in  this  commu- 
ity  have  acquired  more  practical  knowledge  of  their 
immediate  surroudings — animate  and  inanimate. 

“During  his  brief  final  illness  his  sufferings  were 
borne  heroically,  and  there  was  no  indication  of 
either  fear  or  regret  at  the  coming  of  the  pale  mes- 
senger. As  he  went  about  among  his  friends,  so  he 
passed  beyond — quietly  and  peacefully. 

“ ‘Such  men  as  he  was,  never  die  ! 

Like  stars  that  glisten  in  the  sky, 

O’er  storms  and  clouds  they  still  shine  on, 

Their  radiant  light  is  never  gone.’  ” (M.  B.  T.) 

December  14,  with  the  mercury  at  9°,  Alban  G. 
Susanna  L.  and  Helen  L.  Thomas  started  for  South- 
ern California  to  spend  two  months  among  flowers, 
in  summer  weather. 

From  this  time  on  the  winter  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  ever  known  here ; frequent  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature,  rain,  snow  and  unspeakable 
roads  would  have  been  an  effectual  damper  on  social 
life  if  grip  had  not  marked  about  two  out  of  every 
three  of  our  population  for  its  own,  and  rheumatism 
and  other  ills  attacked  the  remaining  fraction.  Dr. 
Green’s  health  forced  him  to  go  South,  and  Dr. 
Brooke,  left  in  full  possession  of  the  field,  had  more 
than  he  could  do,  so  that  Doctors  Stabler  and  Far- 
quhar  were  forced  ro  practise,  whether  they  would  or 
not. 
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Owing  to  much  illness,  the  Christmas  holidays  were 
not  gay,  though  there  were  two  days  of  sleighing  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  weather  was  generally  fine,  and 
many  people  tilled  their  icehouses  before  the  old  year 
was  out,  though  on  December  30,  the  mercury  stood 
at  6L°. 

January  1,  1899,  was  ushered  in  with  a snow 
storm  and  intense  cold,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
• 2 the  thermometer  showed  10°. 

“We  are  again  called  upon  to  record  the  removal  by 
death  of  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood— Lydia  G.  Thomas — the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  a large  family  of  Gilpins. 

“She  was  born  July  2,  1812,  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Had  she  lived  till  July  2 of  this  year,  she  would 
have  been  eigthy-seven  years  old.  Until  she  was 
grown,  she  lived  with  her  aunt  Anna  Matilda  Peirce, 
in  Wilmington,  from  whom  she  received  a training 
in  neatness,  economy  and  promptness,  which  were  her 
prominent  characteristics  during  her  long  life, 

“Industry  and  energy  combined  to  make  her  re- 
markably active  up  to  within  three  weeks  of  her 
death,  an  event  which  occurred  January  5,  1899,  at 
Ashton,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Alary  P.  T. 
J ackson. 

“She  was  married  at  Triadelphia,  Md.,  April  25, 
1833,  to  Edward  Thomas,  with  whom  she  spent  the 
following  forty-six  years  upon  Ashland  Farm.  She 
raised  eight  children,  of  whom  five  survive  her.  She 
was  a devoted  wife  and  mother. 
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“Though  not  having  received  a finished  education, 
yet  she  had  a bright  intellect,  was  a great  reader,  and 
kept  well  posted  in  magazine  and  newspaper  litera- 
ture; and  to  the  very  last  she  took  great  interest  in 
current  events. 

“She  remembered  well  having  seen  Lafayette  ride 
through  the  streets  of  Wilmington  in  a barouche, 
which  afterwards  became  her  own  property.  It  was 
used  for  some  time  on  the  roads  of  Sandy  Spring  as 
a family  carriage,  but  did  its  last  service  as  a play- 
house for  children  on  the  old  homestead  at  Ashland. 

“Ever  patient  and  uncomplaining,  she  passed  across 
the  border,  to  meet,  we  believe,  in  the  great  unknown 
land,  many  of  her  cotemporaries  who  had  gone  be- 
fore.” (E.  P.  T.) 

At  the  Lyceum,  January  20,  Edward  van  Alstyne, 
of  Xew  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Farmers’  Institutes,  delivered  an  interesting  illu- 
strated lecture  on  Historic  Scenes  on  the  Hudson. 

Xext  day,  at  Olnev  Grange  Hall,  he  and  George  T. 
Powell,  also  of  Xew  York,  were  the  principal  speak- 
ers at  a Farmers’  Institute,  assisted  bv  C.  O.  Town- 
send of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  others.  The 
Institute  was  well  attended,  interesting  and  profit- 
able; the  special  subjects  of  discussion  being  the  feed- 
ing of  dairy  stock  and  fruit  culture. 

The  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  providing  luncheon  for  such  as  cared  to  buy, 
and  cleared  a good  sum  for  their  work. 

There  must  have  been  something  peculiar  about 
the  uncertain  sunshine  of  February  2,  for  subsequent 
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results  all  indicate  that  the  Ground  Hog  must  then 
have  seen  his  shadow  double.  His  spell  beginning  to 
work  February  5,  for  eleven  days  we  had  such  in- 
tensity and  variety  of  weather  as  struck  the  oldest 
inhabitant  speechless. 

When  by  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  7,  the  snow 
lay  a foot  deep  on  the  level,  the  afore-mentioned 
Ancient  said  it  was  like  old  times,  and  the  sleigh  bells 
jingled  merrily  through  the  falling  flakes.  It  was 
cold,  but  not  too  cold,  and  we  recognized  it  as  in  the 
regular  order  of  nature. 

Wednesday  the  8,  was  much  colder,  and  a high 
wind,  blowing  the  snow  in  clouds,  and  piling  it  up 
in  all  the  most  inconvenient  places,  reminded  us  of 
the  blizzards  of  ’88  and  ’95. 

By  the  morning  of  the  9,  the  mercury  had  fallen 
below  zero  several  degrees,  and  though  calm,  the  cold 
was  intense  all  day,  the  temperature  rising  little 
above  zero  even  at  noon. 

At  sunset  it  had  reached  the  zero  point  again,  and 
did  not  get  above  it  for  about  forty-two  hours,  or  un- 
til noon  of  the  11;  the  lowest  temperature  noted 
being  — 21°. 

The  strain  of  such  unusually  severe  weather  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  everyone,  and  judging  the  future 
by  the  past  we  hoped  for  relief  soon;  but  the  worst 
was  still  to  come. 

Alx>ut  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  the  11,  it  began 
to  snow  again,  in  a persistent,  business-like  way,  and 
the  flakes  came  down  in  blinding  sheets  until  night 
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on  Monday  the  13.  What  the  depth  of  snow  might 
have  been  on  the  level  by  that  time  is  purely  a matter 
of  conjecture;  it  is  generally  estimated  to  have  been 
about  three  feet. 

Wednesday  had  been  unpleasant.  Thursday  was 
bad,  Friday  was  worse,  Saturday  more  worse,  Sunday 
the  worst,  but  Monday,  the  Monday  of  the  blizzard, 
was  the  most  worst  \ (The  resources  of  the  English 
adjective  are  inadquate  to  the  situation.) 

The  leaden  clouds  seemed  to  hold  themselves  just 
high  enough  above  the  earth  to  give  the  bitter,  cruel 
wind  free  sweep  and  play  with  the  falling  snow, 
which  it  whirled  in  almost  solid  sheets  through  the 
air  and  piled  in  mountain  drifts  anywhere  and  every- 
where. All  day  it  shrieked  and  roared  as  if  all  the 
demons  of  the  under-world  had  been  let  loose,  and 
when  poor  humanity  could  gather  spirit  to  hope,  it 
hoped  with  painful  fervor,  that  the  wind  might  go 
down  with  the  sun. 

But  our  time  of  trial  was  still  not  over,  and  the 
terrible  night  began;  one  dared  not  say  “If”- — even 
in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  one’s  own  mind  that 
night,  the  possibilities  of  freezing,  of  fire,  of  twenty 
forms  of  horror,  were  too  nearly  probabilities  to  be 
calmly  contemplated. 

But  morning  came,  and  with  it  sunhine,  cheering 
in  itself,  though  it  showed  the  air  still  full  of  flying 
snow,  and  such  drifts  on  every  hand  as  we  never 
dreamed  of.  Gradually  the*  wind  abated,  and  by  noon 
we  could  begin  to  look  about  and  plan  how  best  to  dig 
our  way  out  once  more. 
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Such  a . complete  and  prolonged  blockade  was  un- 
precedented. But  one  vehicle  passed  Ashton  on  that 
memorable  Monday;  from  the  afternoon  of  Saturday 
the  11,  till  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  15,  no 
mail  came  to  or  left  the  neighborhood,  and  the  first 
that  came  on  Wednesday  was  brought  on  horseback 
from  Laurel,  by  Mortimer  and  Herbert  Stabler.  For 
four  days  there  was  no  toll  taken  at  the  Sandy  Spring 
gate,  and  for  three  days  the  Belmont  wagons  did  not 
try  to  go  to  town.  Those  that  went  down  on  Sunday 
were  snowed  up  near  Sligo  on  the  return  trip ; and  on 
Thursday,  when  the  effort  to  go  to  Washington  was 
resumed,  E.  P.  Thomas  had  sixteen  horses  and  seven 
men  on  the  road. 

In  many  places  provisions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
or  fuel,  ran  low  or  gave  out ; water  pipes  burst,  and  at 
Mirival  a radiator  froze  and  split,  flooding  the  house 
and  necessitating  the  putting  out  of  the  furnace  fire. 

One  of  the  greatest  hardships  endured  in  the  storm 
was  taking  care  of  stock,  for  which,  in  many  cases, 
water  had  to  be  carried  a considerable  distance  over 
a track  that  would  not  stay  broken  through  drifts  up 
to  a man’s  waist,  and  swirling  snow  that  blinded  and 
bewildered  the  breathless  toilers. 

The  kerosene  supply  at.  the  stores  ran  low,  and  sev- 
eral families  were  only  saved  from  spending  their 
evenings  in  darkness  by  the  kindness  of  a neighbor 
who  had  a barrel  of  oil  in  his  cellar. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  might-have-beens  no  one 
seems  to  have  suffered  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
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in  so  far  we  were  better  off  than  many  people  in  the 
city  who  keep  a smaller  stock  of  provisions  on  hand. 

During  this  crisis  we  came  to  appreciate  the  tele- 
phone as  never  before,  and  even  the  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted voice  in  which  “Central”  said  “Number!” 
failed  to  check  our  perpetual  calls.  They  estimate 
the  number  as  between  four  and  five  hundred  a day 
during  the  blizzard. 

When  at  last  the  wind  went  dowm  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day the  1.4,  the  outside  world  offered  an  amazing 
sight  to  our  wondering  eyes.  Open  fields  were  filled 
with  soft  billows  of  white,  and  wherever  fence  or 
hedge  or  building,  bank  or  ditch  had  stayed  its  flight 
the  snow  lay  piled  mountain-high.  Looking  at  the 
drifts,  we  thought  that  they  might  last  till  the  4 July, 
but  the  last  one  only  lingered  till  about  the  13  April. 

Travel  was  completely  blocked  and  the  roads  to 
Washington  had  to  be  shoveled  out  almost  every  foot 
of  the  distance,  at  a cost  of  about  $32.00  per  mile,  on 
the  Colesville  pike.  The  county  roads  were  cleared 
in  whatever  fashion  best  suited  the  volunteers  who 
opened  them,  and  everybody  anticipated  the  thaw 
with  dread. 

Wednesday  February  15,  was. the  coldest  day  of 
all ; the  mercury  being  as  low  as  24°  that  morning, 
but  it  was  so  calm,  and  everyone  was  so  busy  digging 
that  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the  thermometer. 

On  Thursday  the  10,  came  a heavy  rain,  which 
began  the  reduction  of  the  drifts,  and  next  day  when 
the  mercury  rose  to  48° — a rise  of  72°  in  a little 
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more  than  twenty-four  hours — they  rapidly  assumed 
the  consistency  of  slush.  Locomotion  still  contin- 
ued to  be  a problem.  Snowshoes,  which  various  peo- 
ple had  used  when  the  storm  first  ceased,  were  use- 
less in  the  seas  of  sloppy,  half-melted  snow  between 
the  drifts,  and  it  was  an  open  question  whether  a 
sleigh  or  a carriage  was  the  more  desirable  vehicle  in 
which  to  bump  and  lurch  over  the  uncertain  bottom 
of  the  white-wailed  canals  we  called  roads,  so  we  com- 
promised by  staying  at  home. 

Several  of  the  societies  missed  a meeting  because 
of  roads  or  weather,  and  Sherwood  and  the  public 
schools  were  closed  for  a week.  The  only  note-worthy 
social  event  of  the  blizzard  was  a certain  evening  call, 
which  broke  all  calling  records,  lasting  as  it  did  from 
Sunday  evening  till  Tuesday  afternoon. 

By  Sunday,  the  19,  the  tracks  were  so  far  bare 
that  sleighs  were  put  by ; the  sea  of  slush  was  quite 
transformed  into  a sea  of  mud,  and  county  roads 
were  almost  impassable  again. 

The  great  blizzard  of  1899  was  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  an  impartial  view  of  it  shows  that  the  only  good 
purpose  it  served  was  to  give  a new  spice  to  that, 
time-honored  topic  of  conversation,  the  weather. 

It  also  revived  traditions  of  a snow  in  1798,  which 
was  so  d,eep  and  covered  with  such  a hard  crust,  that 
people  traveled  about  on  it  across  lots  regardless  of 
fences,  and  ignoring  “main-traveled  roads.”  Then 
trees  cut  for  firewood  left  stumps  high  enough  to 
make  cord  sticks  after  the  thaw,  and  the  last  wild 
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deer  found  in  this  section  were  disovered  after  the 
snow  had  melted,  starved  to  death  in  a great  hol- 
low stump  ©n  the  back  part  of  Stanmore  farm. 
George  E.  Brooke  knew  the  tree  as  long  as  it  stood, 
but  it  is  gone  now. 

February  17,  J.  C.  Williams  died  at  his  home 
in  Olnev,  after  a very  brief  illness.  He  had  carried 
on  » successful  mercantile  business  there  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  his  universal  kindness  will  make 
him  greatly  missed  by  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
customers. 

February  20,  Ridgely  Brown,  son  of  Eliza  M. 
H.  and  Washington  B.  Chichester,  Jr.,  was  bom  at 
Springland. 

February  21,  the  twenty-seventh  Farmers’  Con- 
vention was  held  at.  the  Lyceum.  Robert  IT.  Miller 
presided,  and  in  spite  of  the  bad  roads  and  the  recent 
Institute  it  was  well  attended.  The  discussion  of  the 
advisability  of  making  the  turnpikes  free  roads,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  recent  blizzard  and  of  existing 
conditions,  was  most  lively  and  interesting,  and  the 
other  questions  of  the  day  with  regard  to  ensilage  and 
the  growing  of  grass,  were  also  of  importance. 

The  board  of  Lyceum  Directors,  on  February  26, 
gave  the  first  and  only  sign  of  life  it  manifested  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  secured  for  us  a most  interesting 
illustrated  lecture  on  “The  Campaign  in  Cuba,”  by 
William  Dinwiddie,  of  Washington,  who,  with  his 
camera,  was  in  camp  or  on  the  field  all  last  summer: 
and  more  than  one  who  heard  him  and  saw  his  pic- 
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tures  felt  to  understand  better  than  before  just  what 
happened,  and  how  it  all  really  was. 

On  the  1 March,  torrents  of  rain  were  followed  by 
a severe  thunder  storm ; and  on  the  7,  we  had  another 
blizzard.  Several  inches  of  snow,  a high  wind  and  a 
temperature  of  20°  did  all  they  could  to  make  us 
believe  it  was  a genuine  article  of  blizzard,  and  the 
roads  were  filled  as  full  as  the  quantity  of  snow  would 
allow.  With  our  experience  of  three  weeks  before 
fresh  in  mind,  the  drifts  caused  a panic  which  pre- 
vented the  milk  wagons  from  traveling  and  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  getting  to  school,  though  they  proved 
insurmountable  only  in  a few  places.  They  did  not 
stay  with  us  long  either,  for  the  weather  turned  mild, 
and  on  the  12  the  mercury  stood  above  70°.  The 
snow  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  only  the  deepest 
drifts  in  sheltered  spots  were  left  after  that.  The 
very  last  of  the  snow,  however,  lay  till  the  11  or  12 
of  April. 

March  5,  Warner  Cook,  an  aged  and  well  known 
colored  man,  died  at  his  home  at  Cincinnati,  leaving 
108  descendants. 

March  25,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  H.  and 
Mariana  S.  Miller,  was  bom  at  Alloway. 

April  1,  George  F.  Xesbitt  became  a partner  of 
A.  G.  Thomas  A Co.,  but  his  friends  will  not  believe 
that  that  day  was  set  for  his  admission  to  the  firm 
with  any  uncomplimentary  intention. 

April  2,  William  Howard,  son  of  Clarence  L.  and 
Rose  M.  Gilpin,  was  born  at  Della  Brooke. 
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Hope  is  often  delusive,  especially  hopes  of  spring 
this  year.  March  brought  just  one  bright,  calm,  mild 
day,  and  April  was  a week  old  before  any  garden  in 
Sandy  Spring,  save  only  that  at  Alloway,  received  a 
single  seed.  But.  we  had  ice  every  day  that  week, 
though  there  was  not  much  rain. 

April  9,  Elgar  Hallowell,  son  of  Xewton  and  Mary 
H.  Stabler,  was  bom. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  return  of  Emilie  T. 
Massey  and  her  daughter  Madge  to  Sandy  Spring, 
where  they  expect  to  reside  with  Mary  E.  Gilpin,  at 
Avalon.  And  after  more  than  a year  in  the  far 
Xorthwest,  Ilillis  Robison  has  returned  to  his  home 
here  to  aid  Walter  II.  Brooke  in  his  plumbing  busi- 
ness. 

April  21  brought  us  an  unusual  treat  in  a lecture 
on  Japan  by  Sophia  E.  Easter  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
well  up  on  her  subject  after  a long  stay  in  that  verit- 
able wonderland ; while  the  J apanese  dress  she  wore, 
and  the  many  Japanese  curios  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, helped  to  make  the  admirable  text  of  her 
lecture  yet  more  vivid. 

During  the  week  just  past,  spring  has  begun  to 
make  some  coy  advances  towards  us,  but  the  season  is 
nevertheless  very  late.  Only  four  days  later  than  this, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  the  28  of  April,  1878,  the  day 
of  the  great  hailstorm  in  this  section,  trees  were  in 
full  leaf,  wheat  in  head,  and  clover  fields  in  bloom. 

But  a year  that  has  so  over-exerted  itself  in  ex- 
tremes of  wet  and  dry,  and  in  showing  a range  of 
121°  of  temperature  in  the  same  spot,  by  the  same 
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thermometer,  mav  be  expected  to  need  a tonic  towards 
spring. 

In  the  last  twelve  months,  more  building  has  been 
done  than  in  several  years  previous ; considerable  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  house  at  Ingleside ; a large 
sheep  barn  at  Alio  way,  a wagon  and  corn  house  and  a 
new  back  building  at  Pen-y-bryn,  a cottage  adjoining 
the  house  of  Hallie  I.  Lee,  a green  house  at  Fairfield, 
and  a Catholic  church  at  Olney  have  been  completed. 
The  house  at  Burnside  is  being  rebuilt;  Mt.  Airy  is 
being  improved  by  a new  back  building  and  Mrs. 
Dorrance  is  building  a barn  on  the  Wetherald  farm, 
which  she  has  bought. 

Samuel  B.  Wetherald  has  purchased  Mrs.  Leizear’s 
house  and  lot  at  Sandy  Spring  as  a home  for  Esther 
and  Annie  Wetherald. 

All  through  the  year  our  friends  and  neighbors 
have  kept  up  a perpetual  flitting.  California  was  the 
most  distant  point  reached  by  any  of  them,  but  Bos- 
ton, Yew  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Yew 
Orleans,  not  to  mention  various  seaside  and  mountain 
resorts,  received  visits  from  Sandy  Springers ; while 
trips  to  Washington  and  Baltimore  have  been  too 
numerous  to  count.  But  the  distant  spot  most  fre- 
quented was  Asheville,  Y.  C.,  where  Alice  T.  Stabler, 
Charles  E.  and  Florence  M.  Bond  took  a house  for 
the  season,  and  entertained  several  other  people  from 
this  vicinity. 

Besides  all  these  temporary  changes  of  residence, 
Ernest  and  Sal  lie  Januey  Adams  moved  from  Brigh- 
ton to  their  home  in  Howard  County.  Fred  L. 
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Thomas,  who  graduated  from  Swarthmore  in  June, 
received  a situation  in  Phildelphia,  and  Wm.  C. 
Nesbitt  secured  employment  in  New  York. 

As  usual  in  preparing  these  notes,  there  are  several 
items  of  interest  that  do  not  make  special  connection 
with  anything  else,  so  rather  than  leave  them  out  I 
simply  tie  them  together  like  bobs  in  a kite  tail. 
Among  these  disjointed  facts  may  be  mentioned  the 
painting  of  two  pictures  of  the  interior  of  Sandy 
Spring  meeting  house,  by  Milton  Bancroft. 

Another  is,  that  in  digging  a ditch  on  Della  Brooke 
farm,  Clarence  L.  Gilpin  discovered,  deep  in  the 
earth,  a perfect  buffalo  horn. 

The  woods  of  this  section  continue  to  furnish  many 
large  telegraph  poles,  the  preparing  and  hauling  of 
which  is  quite  an  industry  here  at  present.  One  re- 
cently sent  to  Washington  measured  seventy-seven 
feet  'long,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  about  seven 
tons. 

One  of  the  special  uses  of  history  is  to  preserve  the 
“tradition  of  the  elders/’  and  the  present  historian 
would  fail  in  this  should  she  omit  all  mention  of  the 
Sandy  Spring  railroad  from  these  pages.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  here  and  elsewhere  for  over 
forty  years,  and  we  are  certainly  one  year  nearer 
the  attainment  of  that  long-cherished  wish  than  we 
were  in  April,  1808.  Some  people  think  we  have 
made  even  more  decided  progress  than  that,  for  did 
not  the  Washington  and  Gettysburg  Th  R.  bill  pass 
the  last  Congress,  and  receive  the  President's  signa- 
ture? Has  not  the  Washington  and  Gettysburg  R. 
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R.  Co.  been  formed  with  Allan  Farquhar  as  one  of 
its  directors  ? And  have  not  those  directors  informed 
Sandy  Spring  capitalists,  that  their  money  would 
not  be  needed  to  build  the  road  \ Has  there  not  been 
a large  and  important  railroad  meeting  held  in  the 
Lyceum  within  two  days,  wherein  rival  parties  con- 
tended for  the  privilege  of  building  us  a trolley  line  ? 

Furthermore,  have  we  not  been  promised — for 
who  knows  the  how-many-eth  time  ? — that  the  road 
to  Sandy  Spring  will  be  in  operation  within  a year  '? 

Doubtless  those  who  attend  the  Annual  Meeting 
next  April  will  come  in  a trolley  car,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  next  year’s  Annals  will  be  punctuated  by 
the  sharp  clang  of  the  gong. 

But  prophecy  lies  outside  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian, so  we  will  not  further  anticipate  the  events  of 
time  to  come — sufficient  unto  the  present  are  its  own 
good  and  ill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1899—1900. 

The  soft  April  night  on  which  our  year’s  record 
began,  brought  out  many  people  to  discuss  the  state 
of  the  Lyceum  Company,  and  other  matters  usually 
considered  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

April  25,  Mary  Bentley  Thomas  and  Sarah  T.  Mil- 
ler went  to  represent  Maryland  at  the  X.  A.  W.  S. 
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A.,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  where  they  enjoyed 
a week-long  * 'feast  of  reason  and  flow  of”  warm  hos- 
pitality. 

Miss  Sophia  Easter’s  lecture  on  India,  delivered  at 
Xorwood,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  26,  was  an  even 
greater  treat  to  her  audience  than  the  one  on  Japan, 
recorded  last  year. 

April  29,  Mary  Willis  Kirk  died.  “The  youngest 
child  of  Amos  and  Mary  Elgar  Farquhar;  she  was 
born  at  Stanmore,  near  York,  Pa.,  in  1819,  and  dur- 
ing her  childhood  the  family  moved  several  times, 
finallv  settling  at  Fair  Hill.  Here  her  father  died 
while  she  was  away  at  boarding  school  at  Westchester, 
Pa.,  and  travel  being  difficult  in  those  days  before  the 
time  of  railroads — and  the  journey,  therefore  much 
too  long  for  a young  girl  to  undertake  alone — she  was 
denied  even  the  sad  privilege  of  a last  look  at  the 
face  and  form  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  fathers,  and 
loveliest  and  best  of  men ! 

“On  her  return  from  school  she  found  a broken 
home,  and  strong  necessity  for  exertion  towards  self- 
support, 

“For  two  or  three  years  she  lived  with  her  sister 
Margaret  Hallowell.  and  assisted  with  unusual  en- 
ergy and  efficiency  in  the  many  and  arduous  duties 
of  the  Alexandria  Boarding  School.  After  this  she 
entered  upon  her  career  as  a teacher,  in  which  she 
was  most  successful  at  Pipe  Creek  and  Brookeville, 
finally  establishing  a large  private  school  in  Alex- 
andria, and  winning  not  only  the  love  and  respect, 
but  also  the  ardent  admiration  of  her  pupils. 
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“The  child  of  gifted  parents/ surrounded  in  her 
family  by  brothers  and  sisters  of  uncommon  intelli- 
gence and  ability  ; disciplined  by  the  sacrifices  and 
struggles  of  her  earlier  years,  she  gradually  developed 
and  matured  into  the  woman  whom  we  all  knew  and 
honored.  She  possessed  a striking  and  charming  per- 
sonality, a rare  nobility  of  countenance  and  manner, 
so  that  strangers  who  only  met  her  casually  could  not 
forget  her ; and  the  sobriquet  of  Duchess  followed  her 
wherever  she  was  known. 

- “Her  character  was  woven  of  a triple  cord,  strong 
as  the  Universe  itself — Truth,  Loyalty,  Earnestness 
of  Purpose ; and  her  daily  attributes  were  industry, 
untiring  devotion  to  her  family  and  friends,  and  a 
surpassing  love  of  literature.  Many  of  us  can  recall 
— and  thrill  at  the  remembrance — her  perfect  render- 
ing of  some  of  her  favorite  poems. 

•“On  the  10  of  September,  1850,  at  the  home  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Ilallowell,  in  Alexandria. 
,Va.,  she  was  married  to  Richard  S.  Kirk,  of  Sajidy 
Spring;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  they  were 
appointed  by  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  • Super- 
intendents of  the  Friends  School  for  girls  which  was 
about  to  be  re-established  at  Fair  Hill.  This  institu- 
tion flourished  for  many  years  under  the  new  manage- 
ment. Finally  through  their  industry  and  economy, 
aided  most  effectually  bv  their  children — a son  and  a 
daughter,  who  had  been  spared  to  them  out  of  a 
family  of  four — Richard  and  Mary  Kirk  were  able 
to  purchase  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  desirable 
property,  soon  clearing  its  broad  acres  of  all  shadow 
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of  debt.  And  here,  in  this  dear  old  home — the  home 
where  her  beloved  father  and  her  idolized  daughters 
had  passed  away  from  earth — the  bright  and  brave 
subject  of  this  sketch  passed  her  declining  days,  cher- 
ished by  her  devoted  children,  guarded  by  them  with 
a love  and  reverence,  which  though  perhaps  equalled, 
has  never  been  surpassed ; and  here*  on  the  29  day  of 
April,  1899,  the  sum  of  her  upright  and  unsullied 
life  sank  beneath  our  horizon.  And  lo ! while  her 
pure  spirit  arose  in  the  effulgence  of  a new  and  glor- 
ious morning,  dark  shadows  fell  upon  the  home  where 
she  had  been  so  long  the  center  of  light  and  life. 
But  thanks  to  the  merciful  order  of  our  creation  the 
dawn  of  a new  day  must  follow  upon  the  darkest  and 
most  dreary  night.”  (Caroline  H.  Miller.) 

The  warm  weather  continued  through  the  first 
week  in  May,  vegetation  developed  rapidly,  and  the 
month  altogether  was  more  pleasant  than  usual. 

A William  Penn  Tea  at.  Alloway  on  the  24  of 
May,  realized  a considerable  sum  for  the  Darling- 
ton— Friends’  Home — in  Baltimore;  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  furs  and  a fire  would  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  temperature  than  white  gowns  and 
tea  on  the  lawn.  But  the  little  waitresses,  in  their 
Quaker  caps  and  kerchiefs,  seemed  to  have  exercise 
enough  to  keep  them  warm,  and  everyone  else  looked 
cheerful,  if  chilly. 

On  May  28,  the  mercury  rose  to  85°,  and  there 
was  no  more  cold  weather  to  remark. 

May  6,  George  Floyd,  Jr.,  son  of  Anna  T.  and 
George  F.  Xesbitt,  Jr.,  was.  bom  at  Tanglewood. 
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May  19,  the  pupils  of  Sherwood  School  gave  an 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  their  Chemistry  class, 
to  such  a crowd  as  had  not  been  seen  in  the  Lyceum 
for  years.  There  was  not  even  standing-room  vacant, 
and  everyone  present  enjoyed  the  songs,  recitations 
essays  and  drills  which  were  rendered  in  a highly 
creditable  manner. 

May  25,  Samuel  S.  Bond  gave  a gramophone  re- 
cital at  the  Lyceum  to  a small  audience. 

May  26,  Phrenaskeia’s  fifth  banquet,  at  Plain- 
field,  scored  another  success  for  its  enterprising  mem- 
bres,  and  especially  for  its  toast-master  Mortimer  O. 
Stabler.  The  guests  were  more  numerous,  the 
speeches  as  clever,  the  music  more  varied  than  ever, 
and  the  menu  fully  up  to  the  mark. 

The  first  ten  days  of  Juno  brought  the  hottest 
weather  of  the  season,  the  thermometer  registering 
99°  on  the  6 and  7,  and  the  hot  wave  ended  with  a 
fierce  storm  on  the  9.  Torrents  of  rain,  high  wind, 
thunder,  lightning  and  hail  were  general  in  all  parts 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  damage  would  have  been 
fearful  had  the  hailstones  been  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size;  the  smallest  of  them  were  as  large 
as  pigeon’s  eggs,  some  measured  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  cattle  were  killed  bv  them  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  County.  The  wind  seemed  particularly 
severe  about  Brookeville  and  Brighton,  a barn  having 
been  blown  down  at  Longwood,  and  many  beautiful 
trees  were  injured  at  Gladwyn. 

At  Spencerville  one  man  was  killed  and  two. were 
injured  by  lightning,  and  it  killed  an  ox  at  Leawood. 
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Quarterly  Meeting,  June  10-12,  was  small,  and  the 
only  visiting  ministers  were  A.  Haviland  Hull,  and 
Sarah  J.  Price ; but  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
the  occasion  was  enjoyed  by  entertainers  and  visitors 
alike. 

“Sallie  E.  Ellicott,  who  died  sixth  month  19,  1899, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age,  was  of  English 
birth,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  and  Sophia  Duck  of 
Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Englannd. 

“They  came  to  America  when  she  was  sixteen ; for 
some  years  Xew  York  was  her  home,  and  she  taught 
school  for  a time.  Later  she  moved  to  Baltimore 
where  she  formed  new  ties,  and  from  there  she  came 
to  Sandy  Spring  as  the  wife  of  Samuel  Ellicott.  They 
were  married  September  18,  1862. 

“Her  duties  as  a wife  were  two-fold ; not  only  was 
she  a companion  to  her  husband,  who  had  lost  his 
eyesight  when  young;  but  it  was  her  loving  mission, 
by  the  influence  of  her  bright  and  cheerful,  yet  reli- 
gious nature,  ‘by  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life,’ 
to  give  joy  and  gladness  to  the  lot  of  one  who  missed 
so  many  pleasures  that  others  enjoy. 

“As  a proof  of  the  happiness  of  their  married  life, 
she  said  ‘she  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  England.’ 
She  survived  her  husband  nineteen  years,  and  when 
her  summons  came  to  join  him  in  the  world  beyond 
she  was  glad  to  follow.”  (S.  E.  Stabler.) 

June  24  an  automobile  passed  through  the  neigh- 
borhood, en  route  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  the 
first  vehicle  of  its  kind  to  traverse  our  roads. 
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Early  in  June  the  tide  of  summer  guests  set  in; 
Richard  P.  Thomas  and  family,  of  Baltimore,  took 
possession  of  Alyrtlebank,  and  the  houses'  at  Plain- 
field,  Rockland,  Cloverley,  The  Anchorage,  Bloom- 
field, Falling  Green,  and  Brooke  Grove  were  occupied 
by  boarders  during  the  season. 

Dr.  S.  I.  Scott,  with  his  family,  returned  about 
this  time  to  make  his  home  and  practice  his  profes- 
sion of  dentistry  in  Sandy  Spring  again ; repairing 
and  fitting  up  a house  on  the  Alt.  Pleasant  farm  for  a 
dwelling  and  office. 

During  June,  two  enterprising  young  women.. 
Alary  E.  Thomas  and  Alargaret  C.  Bancroft,  put  the 
Sandy  Spring  Library  to  rights,  and  afterwards 
opened  it  to  the  public  regularly  one  day  in  every 
week  all  summer. 

Wheat  harvest  this  year  was  favored  with  perfect 
weather,  clear,  breezy  and  “neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  but  just  right ;”  so,  as  the  crop  was  fair,  there 
was  nothing  for  the  farmers  to  complain  of  just  then. 
When,  however,  it  rained  on  the  short  hay  crop,  they 
had  a chance  to  make  up  for  past  deficiencies;  and 
when  the  potatoes  were  gathered  they  had  good  rea- 
son to  indulge  in  their  favorite  pastime,  as  the  yield 
of  the  ubiquitous  tuber  was  the  smallest  and  of  the 
poorest  quality  ever  known  in  this  section  of  Alont- 
gomery  County. 

July  1,  the  Laurel-Sandy  Spring  stage  line  again 
changed  hands,  once  more  coining  under  the  manage- 
ment of  P.  H.  Connell. 
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July  4,  Margaret  Sherman,  daughter  of  Josiah 
W.  and  Margaret  S.  Jones,  was  bom  in  Washington. 

July  17,  Frank  Jones,  Jr.,  son  of  Frank  J.  and 
India  Downey,  was  bom  at  Charley  Forest. 

From  the  18-25  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  camp  at  Washing- 
ton Grove,  claimed  the  attention  of  an  even  larger 
number  of  our  people  than  heretofore,  the  meetings 
being,  on  the  whole,  mast  successful  and  encouraging. 

July  21,  Gertrude,  infant  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
M.  and  Ida  M.  Iddings  died  at  Millwood,  and  was 
interred  at  Wood  side  Cemetery. 

July  25,  there  was  an  interesting  reunion  of  Slier- 

7 O 

wood  students  on  the  school  grounds,  in  honor  of 
Belle  W.  II annum,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  school.  About  125,  many  of  whom  had  been  Miss 
Hammings  pupils,  were  there  to  express  their  pleasure 
at  seeing  her  again,  and  a shower  at  supper  time  did 
not  prevent  its  being  a very  enjoyable  affair. 

July  26,  Elizabeth,  infant  daughter  of  Robert  H. 
and  Mariana  S.  Miller,  died  and  was  buried  at 
Alloway.  ' 

Francis  T.  Leizer,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Sandy 
Spring,  July  27,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  was  bom  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  lived  here  nearly  all  his  life. 
He  was  a most  skilful  carpenter,  a man  of  genial, 
pleasant  manner,  and  of  high  local  reputation  as  a 
weather  prophet  His  wife  and  one  son  survive  him. 

August  5,  Eliza  X.  Moore  returned  from  a two 
months’  trip  to  the  “land  of  the  midnight  sun,”  and 
on  the  22  she  invited  all  her  friends  for  miles  around 
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to  come  to  the  Lyceum  and  hear  of  what  she  had  seen 
and  done.  The  crowd,  which  on  that  occasion  occu- 
pied every  available  inch  of  room  in  the  hall,  listened 
with  great  interest  to  her  pleasant  narrative,  which 
was  illustrated  with  photographs  and  curios  of  no 
little  value  and  beauty,  while  the  speaker  herself,  in 
her  Xorse  peasant  dress,  made  a charming  living  pic- 
ture. 

During  a severe  thunder  storm  August  2,  floods  of 
rain  and  some  hail  fell  throughout  this  section,  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  wind,  which  at  Clarks- 
ville and  Woodside  amounted  to  a tornado,  and  did 
great  damage  to  buildings,  trees  and  crops.  The  only 
incidents  of  the  storm  worthy  of  remark  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood  were  the  striking  of  a tree  at 
Homewood,  the  shock  being  felt  by  the  people  in  the 
house,  and  the  destruction  of  a large  flower  pot  near 
the  porch  at  Gladwvn  by  a thunderbolt. 

“At  his  residence,  Rockland,  August  11,  1899, 
Henry  C.  Hallowell  died,  aged  seventy  years. 

“He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret 
E.  Hallowell,  and  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
He  leaves  a remarkable  example  of  what  the  mind  and 
will  can  accomplish,  even  when  the  tenants  of  a deli- 
cate, frail  body.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  the  fac- 
ulty of  seeing  a silver  lining  to  every  cloud.  Being 
constantly  in  his  father’s  society,  he  treasured  in  his 
memory  the  many  lessons  learned  from  that  noble 
source,  where  he  was  taught  that  ‘to  improve  the  un- 
derstanding corrects  and  enlarges  the  heart.’  After 
taking  a course  in  his  father’s  school,  he  went  to 
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Yale  College,  graduated  and  returned  to  become  a 
teacher  in  Alexandria.  His  health  gave  way,  how- 
ever, under  the  long  confinement,  and  travel  was  ad- 
vised. During  an  extended  visit  to  Europe  he  gath- 
ered rich  treasure  of  information,  and  as  it  was  his 
habit  ever  to  share  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful 
stored  in  his  mind,  he  gave  forth  much  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

“Soon  after  his  return  home  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Robert  H.  and  Anna  Miller  of  Alexan- 
dria. They  came  to  Rockland  to  live  on  the  farm 
purchased  by  Benjamin  Hallowell  years  before.  Al- 
though not  To  the  manor  born,’  he  made  it  ‘blossom 
as  the  rosed  He  soon  became  interested  in  every 
movement  for  advance  in  Sandy  Spring,  joined  the 
Farmers’  Club,  held  offices  in  the  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Bank  and  other  organizations ; but  the  so- 
ciety that  appealed  most  to  his  taste  and  which  he 
loved  best  was,  that  which  he  often  called  ‘the  beau- 
tiful Horticultural.’  He  was  always  its  president. 
His  father  and  mother,  after  giving  up  teaching, 
joined  him  at  Rockland,  and  their  declining  years 
were  cheered  and  comforted  by  this  devoted  son  and 
his  wfife. 

“In  1878  he  opened  Rockland  School  for  girls, 
which  for  years  was  a great  success.  Studying  the 
best  interests  of  all  and  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
each,  he  made  his  pupils  his  friends  ever  after;  they 
always  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  visiting  him 
again,  and  at  the  memorial  meeting — held  in  Sandy 
Spring  meeting  house  the  day  after  his  funeral,  which 
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was  private— many  of  them  bore  testimony  to  his  in- 
fluence on  their  lives. 

“Eleven  years  before  his  death,  after  a journey 
through  the  West,  he  suffered  months  of  acute  illness, 
and  never  after  had  even  a brief  respite  of  perfect 
freedom  from  pain.  His  patience  and  fortitude,  the 
cheerful  and  unselfish  manner  in  which  he  endured 
suffering,  made  a deep  impression  on  the  community, 
and  the  influence  of  his  example  must  affect  the  lives 
of  many. 

“His  nature  was  truly  religious ; he  was  ‘soothed 
and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust/  and  day  by 
day  he  lived  his  creed,  ever  ready  to  say,  ‘Look  not 
mournfully  into  the  past ; it  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present ; it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to 
meet  the  dim  and  shadowy  future  without  fear  and 
with  a manly  heart.’  ” (M.  B.  M.,  in  Friends  Intel- 

ligencer.) 

August,  of  course,  saw  the  tide  of  summer  visitors 
at  its  height,  and  many  of  our  own  people  took  ex- 
cursions to  seaside,  mountains  or  other  places  of  re- 
sort. 

A lawn  party  at  Belmont,  on  the  2G,  was  largely 
attended,  and  in  spite  of  rain  the  managers  of  the 
affair  cleared  $40.00  for  the  Darlington  and  for  the 
Suffrage  work  in  the  State.  Besides  the  supper,  the 
attraction  of  the  evening  was  Howells’  farce,  The 
Mouse  Trap , given  in  excellent  style  bv  a party  of 
young  people  from  Baltimore.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral musical  numbers  on  the  program. 
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September  9,  USTeil  Graham,  son  of  Dr.  Augustus 
and  Helen  S.  Stabler,  was  bom  at  Roslyn. 

September  11,  Sherwood  School  opened,  again  un- 
der the  management  of  Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom,  Alice 
V.  Farquhar  and  Augusta  H.  Thomas,  but  with  such 
largely  increased  numbers  that  new  desks  had  to  be 
purchased,  and  the  additional  services  of  Edith  Hal- 
lowed, Rebecca  T.  Miller  and  Sallie  P.  Brooke  were 
secured.  During  the  year  there  was  a total  enroll- 
ment of  seventy-three,  sixty-seven  being  the  most  in 
attendance  at  one  time,  the  largest  number  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  school. 

September  weather  was  not  remarkable  until  near 
the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  25  a heavy  rain  fell, 
about  four  inches  in  sixteen  hours,  and  then  it  turned 
cold.  There  was  killing  frost  on  the  28.  29  and  30, 
and  ice  on  October  1.  From  this  time  on  till  Christ- 
mas we  had  a series  of  most  remarkable  hoar  frosts, 
morning  after  morning  showing  grass,  trees,  bushes — 
everything — almost  as  white  as  if  there  had  been  a 
light  fall  of  snow.  The  early  winter  was  also  notice- 
able for  the  many  fine  days  we  had,  mild,  clear  and 
beautiful.  The  average  daily  temperature  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  was  four  degrees  higher  than  the 
usual  daily  average  for  the  season,  and  five  degrees 
higher  than  for  the  same  time  last  year. 

October  brought  the  most  brilliant  autumn  foliage 
we  have  had  for  years,  and  the  world  was  so  lovely 
as  to  tempt  one  to  stop  everything  else  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  Aature. 

October  24-27,  the  air  was  unusually  hazy,  and 
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the  sun,  but  dimly  seen,  looked  like  a great  orange, 
the  effect,  presumably,  being  caused  by  the  smoke 
from  extensive  forest  fires  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
ern Maryland. 

October  14,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  and  Estelle  T.  Moore 
celebrated  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
by  a beautiful  reception  at  Pen-y-bryn,  which  gave 
the  guests  a chance,  not  only  to  congratulate  the  host 
and  hostess,  but  to  admire  the  commodious  new  addi- 
tion to  their  house;  and  the  four  single  men  that 
Sandy  Spring  could  muster  for  the  occasion  did  all 
they  could  to  make  up  in  quality  what  they  lacked  in 
numbers ! 

On  the  21  October,  Helen  L.  Thomas  sailed  with  a 
party  of  friends  from  Yew  York  to  London,  en  route 
for  a winter  in  Paris,  followed  by  a tour  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere;  and  on  the  28,  Julia  Hallowell  sailed  from 
the  same  port  for  Galveston,  Texas,  on  her  way  to 
California,  where  she  spent  several  months. 

The  only  wedding  that  has  taken  place  within  our 
borders  during  the  year  was  the  pretty  one  which 
occurred  at  Ashton  M.  E.  Church,  October  24,  when 
Edna  Tucker  was  married  to  Granville  Thompson, 
Rev.  H.  P.  West  officiating. 

October  28,  Donald  Brooke,  son  of  Rebecca  T.  ' 
and  Tarlton  B.  Stabler,  was  bom  at  Amerslev. 

On  the  11  November,  the  house  of  Ernest  and  Sal- 
lie  Jannev  Adams,  near  Clarksville,  was  burned. 
The  fire  occurred  in  the  night,  when  only  Mr.  Adams 
and  a colored  boy  were  there,  so,  as  they  had  no 
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means  of  summoning  help,  nearly  all  their  furniture, 
etc.,  were  lost  too. 

The  meteoric  shower  expected  from  the  13-16  No- 
vember did  not  come  off  on  schedule  time ; the  nights 
were  chilly  and  cloudy  and  those  who  were  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  enough  to  sit  up  to  see  stars  had 
their  trouble  for  their  pains ; but  a number  of  people 
who  were  out  on  the  evening  of  the  24  saw  a fine  dis- 
play of  celestial  fireworks. 

November  23,  the  neighborhood  at  large  missed 
one  of  the  greatest  treats  ever  offered  them — the  lec- 
ture-reading on  Tennyson  by  Mrs.  Helen  Weil  of 
Boston.  The  twenty-odd  people  who  braved  the  foggy 
drizzle  of  that  night  will  agree  that  such  reading  has 
never  before  been  heard  in  the  Lyceum,  and  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  familiar  poems  she  chose  made  us 
feel  as  if  they  were  new.  Her  thread  of  comment  on 
her  selections  was  interesting  and  discriminating,  but 
the  gem  of  the  evening  was  her  rendering  of  Guine- 
vere. The  anguished  remorse  of  the  fallen  Queen, 
the  righteous  wrath  of  the  ‘‘blameless  King,”  tem- 
pered with  mercy  and  love,  were  there  before  us  in 
living  words,  and  at  the  climax  we  found  ourselves 
breathless  and  tearful,  ready  to  say  with  Guinevere: 

“We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it, 

Not  Lancelot  nor  another.” 

November  24,  Cardinal  Gibbons  dedicated  St.  Pe- 
ter’s Catholic  church  at  Olney,  the  service  being  at- 
tended by  people  of  all  denominations.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  three  hundred  persons  were  present,  and 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Cardinal’s 
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sermon  on  the  occasion  were  greatly  pleased  with  his 
earnestness  and  liberality. 

November  29,  at  Anderson,  Indiana,  Joseph  E. 
Janney  was  married  to  Huldah  Newsome,  and  they 
came  to  live  on  his  farm  near  Brighton. 

December  was  mild  till  Christmas  day.  Then, 
once  started  on  the  downward  track,  the  mercury  did 
not  stop  short  of  0°,  and  it  lingered  in  that  neighbor- 
hood well  into  the  Yew  Year.  Dozens  of  ice  houses 
were  filled  during  Christmas  week. 

The  holidays  brought  many  absentees  home  for  a 
visit,  and  on  Christmas  day  there  were  an  unusual 
number  of  family  gatherings. 

December  9,  after  many  months  of  invalidism  and 
several  weeks  of  severe  illness  heroically  borne,  Beu- 
lah L.  Thomas  died  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
in  Washington,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sandy  Spring 
graveyard  on  the  11.  The  funeral  was  strictly  pri- 
vate, according  to  her  wish,  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  her  relatives  and  a few  near  friends  held  a 
solemn  and  impressive  meeting  in  memory  of  her  at 
Clifton.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a memo- 
rial prepared  for  the  Home  Interest: 

“The  removal  by  death  of  our  dear  friend  and  val- 
ued member,  Beulah  Thomas,  causes  us  a deep  sense 
of  personal  loss  and  a blank  not  easily  filled  in  the 
society  she  loved  so  well.  In  her  fertile  brain  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  this  organization  * * * anc]  the 
recollection  of  her  lace  a>  it  otten  lighted  up  with 
sparks  of  wit  and  humor,  and  of  her  clever  repartee 
will  remain  with  us,  and  we  shall  always  miss  the 
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charm  , her  presence  added.  * * * Though  her 

life  was  restricted  to  less  than  three-score  years,  she 
had  lived  much. 

“The  beauty  in  and  around  her  home  bore  the  im- 
press of  her  taste.  She  set  her  ideals  high,  and  she 
was  ambitious  to  fulfill  them  as  mother,  wife  and 

friend. 

“Her  integrity  and  her  loving  sympathetic  nature 
endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her  intimately.  Espe- 
cially was  she  tender  and  considerate  to  the  brute  cre- 
ation. * * * pier  ministrations  to  the  poor,  the 

sick  and  the  suffering,  known  only  to  the  few,  leave 
the  fragrance  of  her  tenderheartedness  as  a memorial 
to  her,  for  she  remembered  the  injunction,  ‘Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.7 

“She  had  much  to  live  for,  but  when  faced  by  inevi- 
table death  she  accepted  it  with  fortitude  and  cour- 
age, and  could  look  with  joy  upon  the  transition,  say- 
ing, ‘Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.7  77 

Owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  farm  occupied  by  Dr. 
William  Tatum  and  family  by  Augustus  Snyder  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Tatum  bought  a lot  from  George  M. 
Tatum  near  Brighton  and  built  a cottage  which  they 
call  Sunnybrae ; and  his  family  moved  to  it  from 
their  old  house  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

January  9,  William  W.  Moore  held  a sale  of  fann- 
ing implements  and  stock,  he  having  rented  his  farm 
to  Frank  Thomas,  a colored  man. 

January  30,  Sandy  Spring  received  as  severe  a 
setback  as  these  annals  have  ever  had  to  record : Miss 
Jessie  Ackerman,  who  has  been  all  over  the  inhabited 
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globe,  from  Iceland  to  Kew  Zealand  and  Cape  Col- 
ony; who  has  traveled  in  every  known  kind  of  vehi- 
cle and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  failed 
to  meet  a lecture  engagement  here  because,  forsooth, 
this  is  a “rural  district’’ ! In  justice  to  Miss  Acker- 
man it  should  be  added,  however,  that  illness  and  the 
weather  combined  made  her  physician  forbid  the  ex- 
posure of  the  long  stage  ride. 

February  had  at  least  six  weeks  of  disagreeable 
weather  condensed  into  its  twenty-eight  days,  and  it 
was  a relief  to  remember  that  1900  was  not  leap 
year ! 

But  weather  was  not  the  only  event  of  the  month ; 
some  other  things  came  off  in  spite  of  it.  February 
2,  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Club  of  Kensington  gave  a 
play  entitled  Just  for  Fun  in  the  Lyceum,  and  the 
few  nieghborhood  people  who  were  present  pro- 
nounced it  an  excellent  performance.  Most  of  the 
audience,  which  wras  quite  a large  one,  came  from  a 
distance. 

February  20,  the  Farmers’  Convention  met  at  the 
Lyceum,  Robert  II.  Miller  in  the  chair.  It  was 
smaller  than  usual,  and  there  were  no  speakers  from 
a distance,  but  the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  very 
interesting.  William  E.  Manakee  read  a most  ad- 
mirably prepared  paper  on  free  roads,  that  called 
forth  hearty  praise  even  from  those  who  disagreed 
with  his  views,  and  the  discussion  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  filled  the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  matters;  the  rest  of  the  questions  prepared  for 
the  day  had  to  be  deferred  till  next  year. 
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February  21,  the  Sandy  Spring  Book  Club  held  a 
successful  auction  at  Sherwood  School  house  to  dis- 
pose of  the  books  that  had  just  finished  their  course 
around  the  neighborhood. 

Washington’s  birthday  was  celebrated  with  a Pa- 
triotic Tea  at  Olncy  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  In  spite  of  stormy  weather,  a good  many 
people  went,  and  after  they  had  disposed  of  oysters, 
salad,  cake  and  ices,  they  enjoyed  a number  of  patri- 
otic choruses  and  a flag  drill ; the  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  amounted  to  $54.00. 

That  our  interest  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  cause  has 
not  abated  was  shown  in  February  by  the  number  of 
our  women  who  attended  the  National  Convention 
in  Washington,  the  celebration  of  Miss  Anthony’s 
eightieth  birthday,  and  the  Conference  in  Baltimore 
immediately  after.  In  both  cities  Caroline  H.  Miller 
made  excellent  speeches,  which  were  well  received. 

March  9,  Dr.  William  Taylor  Thom  gave  at  the 
Lyceum,  for  the  pupils  of  Sherowod  School,  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  “The  Spanish  Finding  and  English 
Keeping  of  North  America,”  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  a large  audience. 

A good  attendance  at  one  lecture  is  a notable  event 
in  our  annals  of  late,  but  that  is  not  all — within  a 
week  after  the  one  just  mentioned,  the  Lyceum  was 
again  filled  on  the  occasion  of  a temperance  lecture  by 
Dr.  Julius  E.  Grammer  of  Baltimore. 

The  mild  and  moonlit  night  that  favored  him  was 
followed  by  a heavy  snowstorm  on  the  15,  and  an- 
other rapid  drop  of  the  mercury  to  10°  that  night, 
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and  this  particular  storm  will  be  especially  memora- 
ble for  its  fatal  consequences.  Elijah  Ilackett,  a 
colored  man,  coming*  home  from  Washington  intoxi- 
cated, fell  by  the  roadside  between  Holland’s  Corner 
and  Ednor,  and  was  frozen  to  death,  his  body  not  be- 
ing discovered  till  two  days  later. 

March  15-18,  we  had  the  best  sleighing  of  the  win- 
ter. The  mercury  was  down  to  1°  on  the  18,  but 
rose  to  40°  before  night,  and  by  the  next  evening 
the  snow  was  gone. 

March  23,  was  the  first  spring  day,  mild  and 
balmy,  but  March  is  incapable  of  a sustained  effort  to 
be  agreeable,  and  the  morning  of  the  26  showed  the 
world  white  with  a fairy  snow  that  for  a few  hours 
made  even  the  tag  ends  of  winter  beautiful.  Every 
branch,  twig  and  brier,  each  fence  and  stone,  was 
frilled  or  cushioned  with  white  till  the  thaw  began, 
continued  and  ended  in  sloppy  melancholy. 

March  4,  the  mortal  remains  of  Bachel  Bellows 
were  laid  to  rest,  and  a large  number  of  people,  white 
as  well  as  colored,  gathered  at  Sharp  Street  church 
to  pay  the  last  token  of  respect  to  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  best  known  of  her  race  in  this  vicinity.  Her  in- 
dustry, as  long  as  she  was  able  to  work,  was  most 
exemplary,  and  her  honest  and  truly  Christian  char- 
acter won  the  respect  of  all.  Probably  she  was  the 
last  person  left  in  Sandy  Spring  who  had  been  sold 
on  the  block,  which  occurred  when  she  was  a very 
small  child  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Bv 
the  will  of  her  former  mistress,  Sarah  Warfield,  she 
became  free  about  1843,  and  thinking  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  many  I insert  a copy  of  her  “free  papers” : 
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“The  State  of  Maryland,  Anne  Amndel  Co.,  to 
wit : I hereby  certify  to  all  whom  it  doth  or  may 

concern  that  on  examination  of  the  Records  and  Pa- 
pers in  the  Office  of  the  Register  of  Wills  for  Anne 
Arundel  Co.,  it  appears  that  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Sarah  Warfield,  late  of  the  County  afore- 
said, deceased,  bearing  date  the  twenty- first  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eighten  hundred  and , was  proved  and  recorded 

in  the  said  office  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  liber  I.  G.,  No.  — , 
folio  263,  and  that  the  said  Sarah  Warfield,  by  her 
said  will,  among  other  things,  did  devise  and  direct 
that — ‘I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  niece,  Clarissa 
Waters,  a negro  Girl  Rachel  to  serve  her  eighteen 
years  and  then  be  free.’  And  I do  further  certify 
that  it  hath  been  proved  by  such  testimony  as  is  sat- 
isfactory to  me  that  the  bearer  hereof,  negro  Rachel, 
whose  height  is  about  five  feet  3 inches,  whose  age 
is  about  40  years,  whose  complexion  is  light  brown, 
and  who,  as  appears  by  said  will  and  testimony,  be- 
came free  about  1843,  is  the  identical  person  who 
was  Manumitted  or  Freed  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
negro  was  raised  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 

“In  Testimony  Whereof,  I hereunto  subscribe  my 
name  and  affix  the  seal  of  my  office  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  J anuarv,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eieffit  hundred  and  fifty-eieffit. 

“Test— 

“Beryn  E.  Gantt, 

“Register  of  Wills  for  Anne  Arundel  Co.” 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Savings  Institution 
of  Sandy  Spring,  March  7,  the  treasurer’s  report 
showed  that  the  Bank  had  received  $52,000  in  depos- 
its during  the  past  year,  making  its  total  assets  $530,- 
000.  Its  transactions  for  the  last  five  years  foot  up 
$1,262,435. 

March  17,  Mary  Warner,  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
E.  and  Constance  A.  Cooke,  was  born. 

March  31,  the  Montgomery  County  Anti-Saloon 
League  held  its  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Lyceum.  A 
number  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the 
County  attended  the  executive  session  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  gave  them 
lunch  in  the  school  house.  The  public  meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  presided  over  by  Lev.  H.  P.  West, 
was  large.  Caroline  II.  Miller,  S.  E.  Xicholson, 
State  Superintendent  of  the  League,  and  Clara  C. 
Hoffman  of  Missouri,  officer  of  the  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  all  made  able  addresses,  and  the  audience 
greatly  enjoyed  the  singing  of  the  Sharp  Street  choir. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately arranged  to  have  a “clay-pigeon  shoot”  at  Pen- 
y-bryn  the  same  afternoon,  so  all  who  attended  it 
missed  the  opportunity  for  instruction  and  pleasure 
offered  by  the  League  meeting.  S.  B.  Wetherald 
made  the  highest  score. 

Before  March  was  over  the  grip  came,  saw  and  con- 
quered ; almost  every  house  had  at  least  one  victim, 
and  Sherwood  had  to  close  its  doors  for  three  days. 

April  1,  the  remains  of  Annie  Hamlin,  wife  of 
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Herbert  S.  Adams,  formerly  of  this  neighborhood, 
were  interred  in  Woodside  Cemetery. 

“As  our  year  is  almost  at  its  close  come  the  tidings 
that  Martha  Lea,  one  of  our  oldest  Friends  and  one 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  neigh- 
borhood for  most  of  her  long  life,  passed  peacefully  to 
her  rest  on  the  morning  of  April  Id,  aged  eighty-one 
years.  She  wras  bom  January  31,  1819,  in  Brandy- 
wine, Pel.,  and  when  four  years  of  age  her  parents, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Lea,  moved  to  Walnut  Hill, 
Sandy  Spring.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  was  taken  by 
her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Ellicott,  to  her  home  in 
Ellicott  City,  to  be  educated  under  her  care,  and 
until  she  vTas  past  the  age  of  thirty  she  remained  the 
faithful  companion  and  untiring  nurse  of  her  invalid 
grandmother,  until  her  own  health  became  impaired 
and  she  vTas  forced  to  return  to  her  parents’  home. 
Perhaps  the  unselfish  devotion  to  her  aged  relative 
and  the  consequent  delay  of  pleasures  "which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  girlhood,  kept  the  youthful 
spark  alive  within  her  breast,  but  certainly  as  long 
as  she  lived  her  interest  and  warm  sympathy  wTent 
out  to  young  people. 

“The  poor,  the  sick  and  the  needy  found  in  her 
ever  a faithful  and  constant  friend,  and  to  relieve 
their  suffering  seemed  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  her  life. 

“She  gave  freely  and  constantly  of  her  means,  of 
her  needlework,  of  her  time  and  her  thought  to  such 
objects  of  charity,  and  as  long  as  her  strength  per- 
mitted her  to  walk  it  vras  a familiar  sight  to  all  with- 
in her  little  circle  to  see  her,  laden  with  some  of  the 
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comforts  of  life,  going  upon  errands  of  mercy,  even 
with  steps  that  faltered  from  weakness.  • 

“And  Charity  in  its  broader  sense  was  one  of  her 
chief  characteristics;  she  had  the  rare  and  beautiful 
faculty  of  seeing  only  the  good  in  others.  The  man- 
tle of  her  charity  was  wide  enough  to  cover  all  who 
might  be  censured  by  others,  and  it  was  the  charity 
that  1 think  eth  no  evil / 

“Except  when  prostrated  by  many  spells  of  illness, 
her  life  was  one  of  activity'  until  the  last  few  years, 
when  the  extreme  weakness  of  old  age  was  upon  her. 
Even  then  she  continued  to  go  about  the  house  and 
into  the  open  aiv  as  much  as  possible,  and  she  even 
picked  some  early  crocuses  from  the  garden  within  a 
few  days  of  her  death,  which  came  to  her  a welcome  • 
summons. 

“She  was  buried  at  Woodside  Cemetery  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  April  16,  followed  by  a few  relatives  and 
many  warm  friends.”  (Hallie  J.  Bentley.) 

Sandy  Spring’s  sons,  though  not  without  considera- 
tion at  home,  continue  to  win  honors  abroad:  Boger 
Brooke,  Jr.,  has  finished  his  course  in  medicine  with 
distinction,  and  been  appointed  second  assistant  at  the 
Maryland  General  Hospital,  while  Boger  B.  Farqu- 
har,  Jr.,  has  covered  himself  with  glory  on  the  foot- 
ball field,  won  a prize  for  oratory,  and  received  a 
commencement  appointment  at  Swarthmore. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  a number  of  real 
estate  transfers  of  interest:  James  Irwin  bought  the 
Thomas  J.  Beall  property,  near  Emory  church;  Afar- 
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garet  E.  M.  Janney  of  Xew  York  purchased  a part  of 
Boekland  farm  along  the  Union  turnpike,  adjacent 
to  Stanmore;  John  D.  Berry  sold  his  place  to  Dr. 
George  E.  Cooke  and  moved  to  Herndon,  Va. ; four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  mostly  pine  forest,  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles  Abert,  were  sold  to 
H.  E.  Davis  of  Washington ; George  A.  and  Sara 
F.  Willson  bought  xYlbert  Stabler’s  place  near  Lay 
Hill  and  moved  there  from  Valley  View  farm ; George 
Xicholson  has  bought  Dr.  C.  Earquhar’s  place,  and 
Holland’s  Corner  and  Brighton  stores  have  both 
changed  hands,  the  former  business  having  been 
bought  of  Janies  M.  Holland  by  Walter  Lindsay; 
the  latter  of  E.  B.  Stabler  & Co.  by  J.  E.  Bowman. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  corner  of  the  world  are 
not  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life  it  is  surely 
not  for  lack  of  stores.  Besides  those  that  have  been 
long  established,  a new  one  has  been  opened  at  the 
corner  of  Colesville  pike  and  the  Laurel  road  by 
B.  Peyton  Brown.  W.  H.  Wylie  has  built  one  on  the 
Brookeville  pike  opposite  Dr.  Cooke’s,  and  H.  T. 
Weache  has  opened  business  in  J.  W.  Jones’  store 
in  Olnev. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  exceptional  change  in 
the  village  of  Olnev.  A blacksmith  shop  has  been 
built  by  B.  T.  Hines  and  a wheelwright  shop  bv  E. 
D.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Bums  has  bought  the  grocery 
store  and  the  house  adjoining,  from  which  Beuben 
Young  and  William  B.  Yieholson  and  family  re- 
moved to  Brookeville. 

W.  W.  Harvey,  who  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
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Olney,  February  5,  has  rented  the  Groomes  house, 
vacant  since  Edward  Owen  purchased  a neighboring 
house  from  Charles  S.  Jones.  On  February  10, 
Charles  S.  J ones  died  of  typhoid  fever.  He  had  been 
so  identified  with  the  life  of  the  village  since  his 
boyhood  that  his  illness  and  death  were  deeply  felt  in 
its  neighborhood. 

In  February,  George  It.  Wild  went  to  live  in  Bal- 
timore, asking  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  for  a 
certificate  of  removal  to  that  place. 

The  building  activity,  so  conspicuous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood last  year,  has  been  only  less  so  this ; Sallie 
A.  Ellicott  has  purchased  a lot  from  Allan  Farquhar 
and  buijt  a tasteful  and  comfortable  cottage — Cozy 
Corner — adjoining  the  house  of  Sophia  M.  Robison ; 
there  have  been  some  inside  improvements  at  The 
Cottage  and  at  Falling  Green;  Edgewood  rejoices  in 
a new  bow-window;  and  the  additions  at  Pen-y-bryn 
and  Mt.  Airy,  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  last 
meeting,  have  been  finished.  Annabel  O.  Page  has 
built  an  “annex”  on  her  lawn  as  an  amusement  hall 
and  dormitory.  M.  31.  Haviland  has  put  a third 
story  on  his  mill,  and  Isaiah  Coar’s  store  at  Ednor  has 
been  moved  from  its  original  site  to  make  room  for  a 
new  one  just  beginning. 

Samuel  S.  and  Joseph  T.  Bond  have  refitted  their 
mill  from  top  to  bottom  with  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery of  their  own  make.  The  principal  piece,  a 
mill  for  grinding  rock  and  bone,  is  simply  a cylinder 
fitted  with  stout,  swinging  arms  traveling  at  a high 
velocity  in  a metal  jacket.  It  grinds  by  striking  the> 
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rock  and  knocking  it  to  pieces.  The  ground  rock  is 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  air  created  by  the 
whirling  cylinder,  over  a sieve,  from  which  the  large 
lumps  are  returned  to  the  mill  to  be  reground. 

The  violent  current  of  air  from  this  mill  is,  of 
course,  laden  with  dust,  which  would  be  scattered 
all  over  the  building  were  it  not  for  their  separator, 
by  which  about  two  tons  of  fertilizer  per  day  are 
saved.  When  grinding  bone  a strong  electro-magnet, 
connected  with  their  dynamo  — both  of  their  own 
make — is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  mill  to  catch  all 
iron  that  might  otherwise  break  the  machine. 

They  have  also  a corn  mill  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  bone  mill,  but  somewhat  different  in  detail. 
The  corn  is  ground  by  long  arms  which  revolve  with 
great  rapidity  and  strike  the  grain. 

At  Ashton  they  have  had  a sort  of  game  of  “Bos- 
ton'7 : the  Winpenny  family  left  Melrose  for  Spencer- 
ville,  F.  D.  J ackson  and  family  moving  in  after  them 
from  Parkhurst,  next  door;  while  Thomas  J.  and 
Anna  G.  Lea,  who  have  returned  from  Baltimore 
County  to  live  among  us  once  more,  took  up  a tem- 
porary residence  at  Parkhurst ; and  W.  II.  Skinner 
and  family  have  taken  possession  of  Mvrtlebank  with- 
in the  last  week. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  Frank  T.  Lea’s  return  from 
Africa  for  a brief  visit  among  the  friends  of  his  child- 
hood; the  presence  of  a number  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Visiting  Committee  in  our  homes  and  at  our 
meeting  on  the  15  of  April  has  been  a source  of  grati- 
fication to  many  in  Sandy  Spring,  and  the  sermon  of 
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John  J.  Cornell  that  morning  was  a noble  and  edify- 
ing discourse. 

And  now  our  tale  of  the  year  is  told — a tale  so 
quiet  and  free  from  stirring  events  that  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  realize  that  two  iniquitous  wars  are  vexing 
the  world. 

Before  another  Annual  Meeting  comes  around  the 
nineteenth  century  will  have  ended;  may  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  shine  upon  universal  peace! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1900—1901. 

A unique  experience  is  always  interesting,  hence 
the  widespread  discussion  of  all  matters  and  condi- 
tions attending  the  century’s  close  and  the  century’s 
beginning;  for  it  is  given  to  but  few  to  see  such  a 
change  more  than  once  in  a life  time.  Hence  also, 
even  at  this  late  date,  I venture  on  a few  reflections 
apropos. 

If  by  an  means  it  were  possible  for  us  to  conjure 
up  a picture  of  the  somewhat  indefinite  area  known 
as  Sandy  Spring  neighborhood,  as  it  stood  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  a majority  of  us  here  present,  if  not 
all  of  us,  would  find  it  ns  absolutely  strange  as  if  it 
were  a bit  of  some  foreign  land. 

And  even  in  the  thirty-eight  years  since  this  record 
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began,  the  changes  have  been  almost  incredible,  when 
viewed  as  a whole. 

He  who  denies  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
bewails  the  the  condition  of  the  farmer  today,  should 
indulge  in  a retrospect. 

Where  is  there  a home  in  the  community  that  has 
not  been  either  created,  or  enlarged  to  almost  double 
its  original  size  within  the  generation,  and  more  than 
doubled  in  the  comfort,  and  even  in  the  luxury  of  its 
appointments  ? Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  “old  oaken 
bucket”  and  a windlas,  a tin  pail  carried  from  the 
spring,  or  a pump  in  the  yard  furnished  the  farm- 
er’s family  with  water ; whereas,  now,  the  farm  with- 
out its  water  plant  is  the  exception;  and  the  advance 
in  heating  and  lighting  is  equally  great. 

True,  we  do  not  boast  gas  or  electric  lights,  but 
who  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  a 
B.  and  H.  lamp  over  the  home-made  tallow  dips  of 
our  grandmothers  ? xVnd  if  the  Hagey  heater,  and 
the  steam  radiator  lack  in  esthetic  qualities,  they  are 
none  the  less  effective  on  that  account,  and  the  warm- 
ing pan  has  now  become  an  article  of  “bigotry  and 
virtue”  on  the  parlor  wall  instead  of  being  in  nightly 
use  as  the  only  mitigation  to  the  discomfort  of  frigid 
bedrooms. 

Though  our  roads  still  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
and  though  our  prayers  for  a railroad  arc  still  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  yet  even  the  worst  county  by- 
way is  better  than  it  used  to  be  when  we  can  first 
remember,  and  the  much-maligned  turnpikes  have 
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lessened  our  distance  from  Washington  one-half  in 
time. 

The  average  of  culture  among  our  people  is  much 
higher,  and  the  quantity  of  reading  matter  in  any  one 
of  our  homes  today  is  probably  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  whole  community  in  our  grandfathers’  time. 

Yes,  all  our  conditions  are  better;  therefore  we 
should  gratefully  make  the  best  of  ours,  as  our  fore- 
bears did  of  theirs,  and  not  fall  into  slothful  content 
and  enervating  self-complacency.  Therein  lies  our 
danger. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  April  16, 
1900,  there  was  no  appearance  of  spring,  though  the 
weather  was  mild;  and  the  usual  crowd  was  present 
on  that  occasion 

April  18,  Frank  T.  Lea  gave  a most  interesting 
talk  on  his  African  experiences  to  a small  audience 
in  the  Lyceum ; bad  weather  being  the  excuse  for 
absence  on  this  occasion. 

The  handful  of  Sandy  Springers  who  were  not 
made  of  sugar  or  salt  on  that  night  gained  much  inter- 
esting information  as  to  conditions  of  life  and  travel 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  renewed  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  earnest  simplicity  of  the  speaker  and 
his  devotion  to  the  work  he  feels  called  to  do.  He  had 
many  curios  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  and  all  who 
tasted  the  Boer  bread  and  looked  at  the  dried  and 
smooked  deer  meat  he  generously  offered  us,  decided 
that  Maryland  biscuit  and  fried  chicken  were  good 
enough  for  us. 
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May  9,  Frank  Lea  again  left  Sandy  Spring,  en 
route  for  Equatorville,  Central  Africa,  and  lie  was 
ordained  a minister  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  11  May. 

April  20,  Winder  Laird,  son  of  Caleb  and  Wilhel- 
mina  G.  Stabler,  was  bom  at  Oak  Hill. 

In  the  last  ten  days  of  April  the  fruit  trees  bloomed 
and  the  leaves  began  to  show  green.  The  foliage  de- 
veloped gradually,  and  the  varied  tints  of  spring 
merged  into  the  full  green  of  summer  only  after 
month  of  slow  growth.  There  was  little  rain  during 
this  time. 

May  8;  was  the  first  hot  day  of  a memorable  sea- 
son; the  mercury  rose  to  88°  ; on  the  10  we  were  re- 
duced to  .37°,  and  three  days  later  we  again  rejoiced 
in  a temperature  of  88°,  increasing  to  91°  on  the 
16,  with  a fall  of  18°  in  four  hours  that  day. 

About  May  1,  Edward  R.  Stabler  went  to  Alex- 
andria to  join  E.  S.  Leadbeater’s  Sons  in  the  drug 
business,  and  a little  later  Phil  and  Pole  Robison 
went  to  Montana,  prospecting,  but  returned  in  Octo- 
ber 

May  13,  Lucy  Lewis,  daughter  of  Win.  T.  and 
' Elizabeth  P.  M . Thom  was  bom  at  Mt.  Airy. 

The  sixth  Phrenaskeia  Banquet,  held  at  Belmont, 
on  the  26  May,  was  no  less  delightful  than  its  pre- 
decessors, and  the  novelty  of  having  the  table  ar- 
ranged in  a hollow  square  made  seeing  and  hearing 
all  that  went  on  easier  than  ever  before.  Edna  V. 
Thomas  presided ; the  varied  speeches  and  songs  of 
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the  program,  together  with  her  clever  interludes  were 
most  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  banqueters  and 
spectators  alike  enjoyed  the  letters  of  regret  purport- 
ing to  come  from  several  famous  people  and  the  hand- 
some birthday  cake  that  appeared  in  Greek  on  the 
bill-of-fare. 

May  28,  all  Sandy  Spring  turned  out  to  view  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  though  weird  and  strange, 
did  not  at  any  time  make  it  dark  enough  to  hide 
sundry  smuts  and  smears  of  lamp  black  on  many 
faces  that  peered  eagerly  through  smoked  glass  at  the 
wonderful  phenomenon.  A party  of  eleven  went  from 
here  to  Norfolk  to  witness  it  in  its  totality. 

May  29,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Robert  H.  and 
Mariana  S.  Miller,  was  bom  at  Allowav. 

Quarterly  Meeting,  June  9-11,  was  well  attended 
by  our  own  members  and  other  friends ; John  J.  Cor- 
nell, Martha  S.  Townsend,  A.  Haviland  Hull,  and 
Pauline  W.  Holme  were  the  ministers  present. 

Probably  this  season  saw  the  largest  crop  of  straw- 
berries ever  raised  in  Sandy  Spring,  Alloway,  Luck- 
nough  and  Clifton  farms  being  the  chief  producers. 
From  these  three  places  45,888  boxes  were  sold,  most 
of  them  being  shipped  to  Pittsburg. 

June  12,  Roger  B.  Farquhar,  Jr.,  graduated  at 
Swarthmore,  and  went  immediately  to  Yew  York,  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a thirteen-story  apart- 
ment hotel. 

The  12  June,  also  saw  the  beginning  of  a week 
of  rainy  weather,  and  for  the  first  time  since  April 
the  ground  was  wet. 
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The  wheat  was  harvested  and  put  under  shelter  with- 
out a drop  of  rain,  so  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the 
farmers’  satisfaction  in  one  of  the  best  crops  ever 
raised  about  here;  the  yield  of  hay,  however,  was 
small,  owing  to  the  spring  drought.  The  corn  crop 
was  good  and  potatoes  were  a failure. 

June  24,  we  had  our  first  real  experience  of  what 
the  summer  could  do.  For  six  days  the  mercury 
soared  among  the  nineties,  with  high  winds  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Three  days  of  very  cool 
weather  came  about  the  first  of  July,  and  then  the 
heat  finally  settled  upon  us,  and  there  were  few  days 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  October  when  the  tempera- 
ture failed  to  reach  90°,  one  day  in  July  attaining 
the  maximum  of  102°  in  the  shade. 

July  7,  Evelyn  Janvier,  daughter  of  May  W.  and 
Mahlon  Kirk,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Washington. 

July  12,  the  marriage  of  Esther  T.  Moore  to  Wil- 
liam Hyde  Appleton,  of  Swarthmore,  took  place  at 
Xorwood,  the  home  of  the  bride’s  brother,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  immediate  family  and  a few  intimate 
friends.  The  bride  and  groom  soon  after  set  out  for 
a year  of  travel  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

The  W.  C.  T.  IT.  camp-meeting,  at  Washington 
Grove,  July  17-23,  was  a success  in  spite  of  extreme 
heat,  heavy  showers,  and  the  camp  of  the  D.  C.  K. 
G.,  at  Gaithersburg,  only  about  two  miles  off.  This 
proved  a strong  counter  attraction  to  the  people  of 
that  region,  though  the  soldier  boys  attended  the 
meetings  in  considerable  numbers. 
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July  23,  William  Taplor  Thom  removed  his  family 
from  Mt.  Airy  to  Oakleigh. 

From  the  20-2G  of  July,  a dozen  or  so  Sandy 
Spring  girls,  with  their  guests,  enjoyed  the  delights 
of  camp  life,  and  the  old  Abert  mansion  was  the  scene 
of  a week’s  merry  junketings.  Whether  its  title, 
“Pine  Knot/’  was  a word  of  consolation  addressed  to 
the  campers  in  their  solitude,  or  an  encoraging  word 
offered  to  those  not  of  the  band,  or  whether  it  was 
meant  to  convey  a polite  suggestion  of  their  toughness 
to  unsuspecting  visitors,  has  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic. 

On  July  23,  Helen  L.  Thomas  returned  home  from 
her  nine  months’  sojourn  in  Europe. 

August  1,  a tournament  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  church,  at  Olney,  was  held  on  the  farm  of 
J.  W.  Jones. 

August  S,  E.  W.  Haviland  and  Sadie  M.  Edge 
were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  uncle,  Alfred 
Edge,  at  Darlington,  Md.,  and  came  to  live  at  Havi- 
land’s  Mill. 

Though  August  was  dry,  on  the  24  came  one  of 
the  severest  electric  storm  on  record,  accompanied  by 
high  wind.  William  M.  Canby’s  barn  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned;  Henry  C.  Chaney’s  barn 
was  blown  down,  and  Mr.  Chaney  and  his  man  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  crushed. 

W.  B.  Chichester  had  three  horses  killed  by  light- 
ning, and  Robert  II.  Miller,  an  ox.  It  was  yoked 
with  its  fellow  to  a cart,  and  had  been  driven  under 
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a shed  for  protection  from  the  storm.  The  other  ox 
was  unhurt. 

A tree  and  twenty-one  fence  posts  were  struck  at 
Amersley.  Plainfield  barn,  and  the  houses  at  Ingle- 
side  and  Burnside  were  struck  and  injured;  four 
trees  between  Norwood  and  Pen-y-bryn  were  struck, 
and  one  at  Brooke  Place — Dr.  Brooke  being  stunned 
by  the  shock.  Very  little  rain  accompanied  all  this 
disturbance. 

During  August  the  newT  store  at  Ednor  was  fin- 
ished and  opened  for  business,  and  ihe  hall  above  it 
was  the  scene  of  several  dances  before  the  summer 
was  over. 

A census  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  taken 
about  this  time  showed  the  meeting  to  consist  of 
eighty-nine  families  and  parts  of  families,  of  whom 
eighty-nine  are  male  adults;  ninety-eight  female 
adults ; twenty-four  male  minors ; and  thirty  female 
minors ; the  total  membership  is  240,  a good  many 
of  whom  are  non-resident. 

August  19,  a party  of  thirteen  Sandy  Springers 
went  to  the  Friends’  General  Conference,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, and  came  home  enthusiastic  over  the  beauty 
of  the  place  and  the  interest  of  the  meetings. 

September  1,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Sandy 
Spring  was  opened  for  business.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Alban  G.  Thomas,  Allan  Farquhar,  Charles  F. 
Kirk,  Francis  Thomas,  John  B ready,  J.  \Y.  Jones 
and  Edward  C.  Gilpin,  and  these  seven  gentlemen, 
together  with  Asa  M.  Stabler  and  William  W.  Moore, 
are  its  directors ; Alban  G.  Thomas  being  president, 
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John  B ready,  vice-president,  George  F.  Nesbitt,  Jr., 
cashier,  and  Henry  H.  Miller,  assistant-cashier. 

Though  the  weather  was  extremely  oppressive,  and 
the  dust  more  so,  the  County  Fair,  at  Rockville,  was 
well  attended,  September  4-7.  The  display  was  poor 
in  the  garden  and  household  departments,  but  those 
of  our  neighborhood  who  exhibited  took  many  premi- 
ums. 

A speech  on  the  second  day  by  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw 
was  a pleasing  innovation  among  the  attractions  of 
the  Fair,  and  if  the  authorities  had  done  as  well  by 
her  as  she  did  by  them  and  her  audience,  she  would 
have  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  But  to  stand  in 
the  broiling  sun  with  no  shelter  but  an  umbrella,  held 
at  arm’s  length  by  a patient  and  long  suffering  man, 
and  talk  to  a standing  audience  without  even  so  much 
shelter,  is  a severe  test  for  any  orator;  nevertheless 
Miss  Shaw  held  her  hearers  in  spite  of  the  counter 
attractions  of  dinner  and  a horse  race. 

September  6,  Mary  M.  Stabler  sailed  from  New 
York  for  three  months  abroad. 

September  12,  James  Holland’s  barn,  near  Hol- 
land’s Corner,  was  burned,  with  its  contents  of  hay, 
fertilizers,  farm  implements,  wagons,  harness,  etc. 

The  first  rain  that  wet  the  ground  since  July  24, 
began  on  September  15,  and  lasted  for  12  hours;  it 
interfered  very  seriously  with  a lawn  party  for  the 
benefit  of  a piano  for  the  Editor  Hall,  held  at  Luck- 
nougli  that  night. 

September  18,  Anna  Moore,  daughter  of  Margaret 
C.  and  Milton  II.  Bancroft,  was  born  at  Norwood. 
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Sherwood  School  which  opened  September  17,  had 
made  some  changes  in  its  faculty:  Elizabeth  P.  M. 
Thom  still  occupying  the  position  of  principal,  Alice 
V.  Farquhar  being  now  associate  principal,  and 
Augusta  X.  Thomas  and  Nora  L.  Stabler,  assistants. 

The  attendance  continues  good,  and  the  school  is 
the  pride  of  the  neighborhood. 

During  the  year  M.  Gertude  Massey  began  a course 
of  training  in  nursing  in  a Philadelphia  hospital,  and 
later  Madge  E.  Massey  undertook  a similar  course 
in  Baltimore. 

“The  serene  repose  of  our  usually  quiet  neighbor- 
hood was  rudely  disturbed  by  strange,  unwelcome 
visitors  in  the  early  morning  of  October  4.  Though 
a few  days  before  the  First  National  Bank  had  hung 
out  its  shingle  of  similar  pattern  to  that  of  the  Sav- 
ings Institution,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
door,  still  no  one  suspected  that  the  double  prize 
would  so  soon  attract  the  attention  of  professional 
burglars. 

“Between  one  and  two  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  sound  of 
an  explosion  in  the  bank  was  heard,  soon  followed  by 
a second.  S.  B.  Wetherald,  who  lives  next  to  the 
bank,  was  without  arms  more  formidable  than  a pis- 
tol, but  he  lost  no  time  in  arousing  others  in  the 
village,  including  ‘Central.’ 

“The  startling  telephone  message,  ‘Burglars  in  the 
bank’  brought  several  men  to  the  scene,  some  in  bug- 
gies and  one  even  on  a bicycle.  (The  report  that  he 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  that  his  lantern  was  lighted, 
and  that  he  rang  his  bell  every  few  seconds  is  false, 
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or  at  least,  as  Mark  Twain  said  about  the  rumor  of 
his  death,  ‘greatly  exaggerated.’)  As  the  bicycle 
passed  the  bank  a shot  was  fired  by  the  watcher  out- 
side, which  was  quickly  answered  by  two  more  a 
little  way  down  the  road ; the  dim  light  in  the  bank 
was  then  extinguished,  and  the  thieves  decamped, 
but  so  silently  that  none  of  the  rescue  partly  heard  a 
sound  from  them  after  the  first  pistol  shot,  and  it 
was  too  dark  to  see. 

“Not  knowing  that  the  burglars  were  not  still  in  the 
building,  it  was  too  great  a risk  to  try  to  enter,  and  a 
guard  was  kept  till  the  first  signs  of  daylight,  when 
the  «party  went  in  with  guns  levelled,  to  find  the 
birds  flown. 

“The  vault  doors  were  blown  to  atoms,  and  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  on  the  safe ; the  cracks  were 
filled  with  wax  or  soap,  a wedge  had  been  driven  in, 
a cup  made  for  the  nitro-glyeerine,  but  the  power  of 
the  safe  to  resist  an  explosion  had  not  been  tested. 
Nothing  of  any  value  was  taken. 

“Telegrams  and  telephone  messages  were  sent  in 
all  directions,  crowds  gathered  to  look  at  the  spectacle, 
and  the  excitement  was  increased  by  the  news  that 
Allan  Farquhar’s  buggy  and  James  H.  Scott’s  horse 
were  missing.  Persons  above  Olney  heard  a vehicle 
pass  rapidly  before  daylight,  and  the  horse  and  buggy 
were  found  near  Washington  Grove.  Although  de- 
tectives from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton were  put  to  work  the  rascals  had  got  too  long  a 
start,  they  had  left  no  clue  to  their  identity,  and 
further  search  was  fruitless. 
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“Three  months  later,  at  about  the  same  hour  on 
January  11,  the  bank  was  again  entered,  the  vault 
door  damaged  by  an  explosion,  and  as  before  the  burg- 
lars were  foiled  by  the  bravery  and  watchfulness  of 
S.  B.  Wetheiald.  This  time  he  had  a Winchester  re- 
peating rifle,  and  if  anybody  was  in  the  building 
when  he  put  five  bullets  through  one  pane  of  glass  in 
quick  succession,  and  right  in  front  of  the  vault  door, 
that  particular  man  is  not  likely  to  undertake  that 
particular  job  again  in  the  near  future. 

“This  time  the  burglars  stole  a horse  and  buggy 
from  Ella  Leizear,  of  Olnev,  after  lunching  in  the 
public  school  house  there,  and  escaped  to  the  east,  as 
the  vehicle  was  found  back  of  Spencerville,  near  the 
Patuxent  Biver.  All  efforts  to  trace  them  beyond 
that  point  were  unavailing. 

“We  have  not  been  singled  out  for  special  attack,  by 
any  means ; there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  burglaries 
this  past  winter  all  over  Maryland  and  neighboring 
States.  But  the  whole  business,  is  very  uncomfort- 
able and  disquieting.  Even  those  persons  who  are 
not  naturally  fearful  have  had  their  nerves  shaken 
and  unstrung  by  the  repeated  alarms. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  after  the  display 
of  marksmanship  on  the  last  occasion,  and  now  that 
the  bank  has  all  its  doors  and  windows  encased  in 
steel  bars,  we  may  have  a long  rest  from  such  dis- 
turbances.” (A.  F.) 

The  Orthodox  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Ash- 
ton, October  6-8,  with  a good  attendance.  Eight 
visiting  ministers  were  present,  and  the  occasion  was 
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one  of  unusual  interest;  the  discussions  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Conference  being  especially  practical  and 
helpful. 

October  was  warm  and  cloudy  till  the  13,  when 
the  firs*  killing  frost  occurred,  and  there  was  ice  on 
the  15.  The  foliage  hardly  began  to  turn  till  the  23 ; 
though  very  beautiful,  it  was  less  brilliant  than  last 
year,  and  the  leaves  clung  to  the  trees  far  into  Novem- 
ber. 

October  11,  the  colored  people  had  a trade  parade, 
in  which  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  barber, 
the  whitewasher,  the  seamstress  and  the  huckster 
were  all  represented  either  at  work  or  with  the  tools 
of  their  trade.  A wagon  load  of  children  with  ban- 
ners symbolized  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Godess  of  Liberty  presided  over  all;  but  none  of  the 
participants  in  the  affair  knew  any  more  of  its  reason 
for  being  than  that  it  was  “something  about  the 
Africa  race.” 

October  16,  Mildred  H.,  daughter  of  Huldah  and 
Joseph  E.  Janney,  was  bom  at  Harwood. 

About  this  time  Anna  AI.  Farquhar  put  up  a violet 
house,  about  eight  feet  by  fifty  and  did  something  in 
the  way  of  raising  violets  for  market.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  such  an  attempt  has  been  made  here,  and 
we  are  all  interested  in  the  success  of  her  venture. 

October  0,  Odorian  Robey  and  Grace  Irvin  were 
married  at  Ashton  Church,  by  Rev.  II.  P.  West,  and 
made  a home  for  themselves  at  Parkhurst,  Ashton. 

October  10,  Edward  T.  Brooke  began  work  in  the 
office  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  at  Wilmington,  N. 
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C. ; and  about  the  first,  of  the  new  year  Tarlton 
Brooke  took  a position  in  the  same  place. 

Twenty-seven  people  from  Sandy  Spring  attended 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  Baltimore,  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber. 

But  the  chief  topic  of  interest  all  the  fall  was  the 
approaching  presidential  election.  Party  feeling  ran 
high,  and  each  side,  or  at  least  two  sides,  felt  abso- 
lutely sure  of  victory;  for  in  this  remarkable  cam- 
paign there  were  no  less  than  seven  tickets  before  the 
people,  and  the  name  of  a born  Sandy  Springer — 
Arthur  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa. — headed  one  of 
them.  But  when  he  declined  to  run,  the  National 
party  collapsed  and  was  heard  of  no  more ! 

Political  meetings  were  of  more  than  daily  occur- 
rence, and  on  October  23,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
made  a brief  speech,  at  Bockville,  to  about  3,000 
people.  The  old,  the  middle-aged  and  the  young  went 
from  this  neighborhood  to  hear  him,  and  were  duly 
impressed  by  his  eloquence  and  by  his  unconventional 
dress  and  behavior. 

As  November  approached  the  excitement  and  sus- 
pense became  positively  nerve-racking,  for  however 
sure  of  victory,  neither  Democrat  nor  Republican 
could  be  certain  that  his  man  would  win!  But  Mr. 
Bryan’s  followers  accepted  the  situation  on  November 
7,  with  noble  courage  and  self-control,  saying  “Just 
wait  till  next  time.” 

The  first  event  of  note  in  November  after  the  elec- 
tion, was  a snow  storm  on  the  9 ; the  ground  was 
white,  and  in  places  the  snow  lay  for  twenty-four 
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hours,  but  it  was  not  cold  enough  to  kill  the  chrysan- 
themum blossoms, 

November  14,  Frederick  Stabler,  son  of  Rose  M. 
and  Clarence  L.  Gilpin,  was  born  at  Della  Brooke. 

November  12,  James  F.  Barnsley  died,  aged  eigh- 
ty-four years. 

“He  was  born  at  Olney,  and  lived  nearly  all  of  his 
long,  busy  and  useful  life  there.  Besides  following 
the  trade  of  a blacksmith  until  quite  old,  he  bought 
a tract  of  very  poor  land  and  improved  it. 

“He  raised  a family  of  eight  children,  five  of 
whom  were  boys  whom  he  set  up  in  business  as  very 
successful  farmers. 

“He  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  October  11,  1888.  He  had  a remarkable 
memory  for  facts,  never  forgetting  an  incident  with 
which  he  was  connected;  so  he  was  consulted  as  an 
authority. 

“He  often  said  that  he  began  life  with  twenty-five 
cents  in  his  pocket — the  sum  total  of  his  possessions. 
We  would  look  to  his  success  as  a bright  example, 
and  the  foundation  of  that  success  was  his  energy 
and  trustworthiness,  his  honesty  and  integrity,  that 
won  the  confidence  of  everyone  with  whom  he  did 
business. 

“One  who  lived  very  near  him  for  over  fifty  years 
said:  ‘No  one  ever  had  a better  neighbor.’  ” (G.  F.) 

November  14,  Bessie  Thompson  and  Edgar  Irvin 
were  married  at  Ashton  M.  E.  church  by  Mr.  Ilam- 
mack,  and  went  immediately  to  housekeeping  on 
Springdale  farm. 
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November  17,  a meeting  was  called  at  Sandy 
Spring  meeting  house  for  Henry  W.  Wilbur  of  New 
York,  and  the  large  congregation  who  assembled  to 
hear  him  were  greatly  pleased  and  edified  by  his  ser- 
mon. 

“November  22,  1900,  Margaret  S.,  widow  of  the 
late  James  S.  Hallowell,  died,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
The  interment  took  place  on  the  25  at  the  Friends’ 
burial  ground  at  Sandy  Spring. 

“She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  and 
Ann  B.  Stabler,  and  the  oldest  of  ten  children.  She 
was  a birthright  member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  always  took  a deep  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  general  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  she  lived. 

“Her  death,  after  only  a few  days’  illness  of  car- 
diac asthma,  occurred  while  visiting  her  daughter, 
Annie  Bush,  in  Philadelphia.  Four  daughters  and 
one  son  survive  her. 

“Her  husband  in  1842  began  to  teach  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War; 
then  at  Fulford  in  Sandy  Spring.  There  he  opened 
a boarding  school  for  girls,  which  he  conducted  for 
some  years,  until  he  went  to  live  on  a farm  near 
Brooke  ville. 

“During  these  years,  filled  with  the  heavy  care 
and  responsibility  of  the  large  household  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  at  later  at  Fulford,  his  wife  was  ever  the 
energetic  and  sympathetic  helper  of  her  husband,  and 
many  of  their  former  pupils  will  recall  with  pleas- 
ureable  emotions  her  motherly  counsel  and  bright, 
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tractful  ways  with  those  so  fortunate  as  to  be  placed 
under  her  care  during  the  tender  and  formative  pe- 
riod of  their  lives.”  (Friends'  Intelligencer.)' 

“Perhaps  we  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  her  mem- 
ory than  to  record  the  simple  fact  that  she  loved 
everybody  and  saw  the  best  side  of  people  and  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  she  lived,  she  died — at  peace  with 
the  whole  world.”  (M.  B.  T.,  for  Association.) 

About  the  first  of  November,  Thomas  J.  and  Anna 
G.  Lea  returned  to  their  own  home  at  Argyle,  and 
at  once  began  to  alter  and  improve  their  house. 

During  the  first  week  in  December  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  met  in  Washington,  and  it  was  attended 
by  a number  of  Sandy  Spring  ladies,  to  their  pleas- 
ure and  profit. 

After  a mild  and  pleasant  fall,  winter  began  De- 
cember 10,  and  with  the  mercury  at  10°  on  the  15, 
the  ice  harvest  was  begun. 

December  19,  Isaac  Hartshorne  died  at  Leawood, 
aged  seventy-three  years. 

“The  Christmas  season,  which  brings  joy  to  many, 
must  yet  bring  sadness  to  some;  and  in  more  than 
one  household,  this  year,  there  was  a shadow  on  the 
brightness  of  the  day  because  of  the  quiet,  white- 
haired  little  gentleman  who  had  just  passed  from 
among  us. 

“But  at  Leawood  and  at  another  home  in  far- 
away New  England  the  shadow  hung  darkest,  for 
the  dear  father  and  grandfather  would  never  again 
hold  with  either  family  an  earthly  festival. 
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“When  Isaac  Hartshorne  and  his  pretty  young 
wife  came  to  Montgomery  County  they  were,  in 
truth,  hardly  more  than  boy  and  girl ; and  yet  they 
made  for  themselves,  at  once,  a home  and  a distinctive 
place  in  the  life  of  the  neighborhood.  Those  of  the 
generation  now  so  rapidly  passing  away  will  remem- 
ber many  a delightful  meeting  of  Club  or  Associa- 
tion in  that  home  at  Leawood,  and  surely  they  had 
seldom  a more  charming  host. 

“A  member  of  a family  of  more  than  usual  ability, 
the  son  and  brother  of  noted  physicians,  Isaac  Harts- 
home  himself  possessed  no  mean  share  of  the  family 
intellect,  and  while  he  did  not  fill  a large  place  m 
the  world’s  history,  and  figured  only  as  a farmer,  a 
country  storekeeper,  agent  for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  director  of  the  local  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  the  like — yet  he  filled  well  his  place  and 
exerted  an  untold  influence-  for  good  upon  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

“In  his  business  associations,  his  social  relations, 
and  his  family  life  he  was  without  reproach,  and  he 
seemed  unusually  fitted  to  win  the  love  of  those  about 
him.  To  not  only  wife,  children  and  grandchildren, 
brothers  and  sisters  was  he  inexpressiblv  dear,  but 
to  many  others  he  stood  in  relations  that  were  unique. 
Friends  and  relatives  turned  to  him  as  to  a father, 
for  counsel,  and  in  his  last  illness  his  faithful  nurse, 
though  bound  by  no  tie  of  blood,  gave  him  all  a 
daughter’s  love  and  care. 

“With  all  his  clear  insight  and  ready  helpfulness 
for  others,  in  his  latter  years  he  came  to  show  an 
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almost  childlike  dependence  upon  those  who  loved 
him  for  little  things.  This  was  due  in  part  to  his 
very  defective  eyesight  and  to  the  loneliness  incident 
to  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1892. 

“Their  married  life  had  been  one  of  unswerving 
affection  and  mutual  dependence  and  he  missed  her 
sorely. 

“He  will  be  missed  in  many  ways  and  by  many 
people  besides  those  who  -were  nearest  to  him. 

“When  our  friends  have  left  us  we  speak  only  of 
their  virtues.  The  little  selfishnesses,  the  human 
failings  are  forgotten,  and  surely  this  is  right.  Our 
best  self  must  be  our  truest  self.  It  is  our  higher 
nature  that  will  go  with  us  into  the  larger  life,  and 
our  faults  will  be  buried  like  our  worn-out  bodies. 
Happy  will  we  be  if  we  have  so  little  to  leave  be- 
hind, so  much  to  take  with  us,  as  had  Isaac  Harts- 
horne. 

“It  is  not  hard  to  fancy  that  kindly  face  but  little 
changed  in  the  far  land  that  may  be  near;  the  smile 
the  same,  but  the  eyes  no  longer  dim ; the  ready  sym- 
pathy,, the  quaint  humor  showing  in  every  line  just  as 
we  knew  it  here.  We  cannot  tell ; but,  however  it  be 
clothed,  surely  the  soul  that  was  so  lately  with  us 
walks  there  unchanged.”  (Fanny  P.  Iddings.) 

William  E.  Muncaster  was  made  director  in  the 
Insurance  Co.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Isaac  Harts- 
home’s  death. 

December  II,  William  Wilson,  son  of  Hebecca  T. 
and  Tarlton  B.  Stabler,  was  born  at  Amersley. 
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The  Christmas  holidays  brought  their  usual  cheer, 
many  scattered  families  being  reunited  for  a time; 
and  there  were  numerous  entertainments  of  various 
kinds. 

The  old  year  and  the  old  century  passed  away  to- 
gether, with  no  startling  phenomenon  to  reward  those 
who  watched  the  new  year  in,  and  those  who  slept  as 
usual  on  that  night  found  naught  in  the  air  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1901,  to  show  that  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise the  old  world  had  completed  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  “century  runs”  on  record! 

Edward  P.  Thomas  signalized  the  opening  of  the 
year  by  taking  his  sons,  E.  Clifton  and  P.  Bentley, 
and  G.  B.  Farquhar,  his  son-in-law,  into  partnership 
with  him,  the  firm  name  being  E.  P.  Thomas  and 
Sons. 

January  2,  the  house  at  Willow  Grove  took  fire 
and  was  near  being  burned  down,  while  only  a short 
time  before  Annie  T.  Porter’s  home  had  a like  nar- 
row escape. 

January  14,  Alban  G.  Thomas  went  to  Annapolis 
to  cast  his  vote,  as  a member  of  the  Electoral  College, 
for  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  first  session 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Farmers’  Institute  was 
held  at  Olney  Hall,  and  a most  interesting  and  profit- 
able occasion  it  proved.  The  two  gentlemen  whom 
Director  Amoss  brought  to  us  were  fitted  to  make 
every  fanner  proud  to  be  of  their  profession;  and 
the  simiplicity  and  directness  with  which  they  gave 
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their  own  experience  for  what  it  was  worth,  without 
attempting  to  lay  down  rules  of  universal  application, 
won  the  confidence  of  all  who  heard  them. 

Mr.  Edward  van  Alstyne,  of  New  York,  whom  we 
remembered  pleasantly  from  the  Institute  two  years 
ago,  gave  the  dairymen  and  fruit  raisers  much  food 
for  reflection;  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wing,  of  Ohio, 
gave  all  stock  raisers  some  new  ideas  on  the  utility  of 
alfalfa,  the  care  of  sheep,  and  the  fattening  of  cattle. 

The  W.  C.  T.  II.  furnished  supper  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Institute,  and  luncheon  on  the  second,  but  the 
most  novel  feature  of  the  whole  occasion  was  the 
lecture  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  cookery, 
with  demonstrations,  given  by  Miss  Jacobs,  of  Wash- 
ington. She  made  plain  the  “why”  of  many  of  our 
common  practices  in  the  culinary  art,  and  her  sug- 
gestion that  to  make  cooking  scientific  would  relieve 
it  of  its  aspect  of  drudgery  deserves  consideration. 

January  24-25,  the  first  heavy  snow  of  the  season 
fell ; it  was  wet,  and  clung  to  trees,  shrubs,  and 
fences,  wires  and  roofs,  making  a fairy  spectacle  till 
the  wind  rose  high  on  the  25  and  blew  it  off.  It  also 
filled  the  roads  with  deep  drifts,  and  again  with  more 
drifts  when  the  first  had  been  cleared  away. 

The  sleighing  was  very  good,  till  on  February  4, 
there  came  a warm  rain,  but  still  there  were  drifts 
three  and  four  feet  deep  in  many  places  left  in 
the  roads,  that  made  travel  difficult,  if  not  danger- 
ous ; and  the  thaw  ending  as  suddenly  as  it  began, 
they  held  their  own  far  into  March.  In  fact,  without 
any  blizzard  or  even  a severe  storm,  February  was 
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the  coldest  recorded  in  over  twenty  years.  There 
were  not  half  a dozen  days  when  the  mercury  rose 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  it  lingered  persistently 
in  the  tens  and  the  twenties  until  March  was  well 
begun. 

January  26,  Isaac  Wilson  and  wife,  of  Canada, 
came  for  a religous  visit  among  us.  He  spoke  at 
meeting  on  the  27,  and  on  the  30,  and  they  were 
entertained  in  many  of  our  homes. 

About  the  first  of  February  Henson  Hill,  one  of 
the  worthiest  colored  men  in  this  vicinity,  died  in 
his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  among  the  founders 
of  the  village  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  first  of 
his  race  here  to  own  his  home.  He  left  a numerous 
family  of  four  generations. 

February  26,  Mary  Gilpin,  daughter  of  Frank  J. 
and  India  "Downey,  was  bom  at  Charley  Forest. 

February  22,  Sandy  Spring,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  discovered  the  new  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Perseus,  that  shone  bright  enough  to  be  visible 
in  the  daytime  for  a short  interval,  and  then  faded 
as  quickly  as  it  came. 

Edward  Farquhar  was  the  first  to  notice  it  here, 
and  for  several  nights  parties  sat  up  to  see  the  strange 
visitor. 

Another  person  closely  connected  with  Sandy 
Spring  also  had  an  unusual  opportunity  recently  to 
observe  a star  of  a different  character — Sallie  H. 
Strain  was  privileged  to  nurse  Lieut.  Hobson,  of 
Merrimac  fame,  in  Yew  York,  and  she  was  paid  for 
her  services  in — the  coin  of  the  Republic. 
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In  this  year,  too,  Sandy  Spring  has  again  been 
conspicuous  in  the  sporting  world ; its  fox-hounds 
have  received  much  comment  in  papers  devoted  to 
such  subjects,  and  that  the  authentic  story  of  the  breed 
may  go  on  record,  an  expert  prepared  the  following 
account  of  the  “Brooke-Gosnell  Fox  Hounds:” 

“In  the  American  Farmer  for  April  6,  1827,  the 
following  paragraph  appears : (A  most  extraordinary 
run  was  made  by  a red  fox  last  week  in  Montgomery 
County,  before  a pack  of  dogs  of  high  repute.  It  is 
estimated  that  he  ran  a distance  of  eighty  miles,  and 
he  was  not  killed  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“This  was  trying  to  the  mettle  oi  the  dogs,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  two  leading  dogs  throughout  the 
chase  belonged  to  worthy  Friend  Roger  Brooke.  As 
they  ran  with  ambition  and  performed  with  success 
in  the  line  of  sendee  for  which  Providence  obviously 
designed  them,  they  deserve  to  have  their  names  re- 
corded, and  to  be  more  honored  than  the  most  success- 
ful butcher  of  the  human  species  in  unprincipled 
wars.’ 

“This  strain  of  dogs,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  of  Brooke-Gosnell,  is  doubtless  the  oldest  pure 
strain  of  fox  hounds  in  America.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  hounds  of  Roger  Brooke,  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Griffith,  and  of  Mr.  Norwood  Gosnell, 
of  Howard  County.  His  dogs  were  imported  from 
Ireland  about  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  Carrolls.  'These  hounds  have  preserved  their 
peculiar  color  and  size,  their  great  endurance  and 
speed,  together  with  their  tremendous  distinctive 
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notes  from  father  to  son  for  nine  generations  within 
the  memory  of  the  writer,  and  for  several  back  of 
that,  as  witnessed  by  a gentleman  living  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

“They  have  a national  reputation  from  a represent- 
ative of  the  stock  named  ‘July,’  who  was  so  famous 
in  the  State  to  which  he  was  sent  (Georgia),  that 
when  he  ran  his  last  race,  a white  stone  with  his  name 
and  fame  inscribed  on  it,  was  erected  to  his  memory ; 
and  some  of  bis  descedants  have  sold  for  $500.00. 

“Puppies  of  the  Brooke-Gosnell  stock  have  been  sold 
this  year  from  the  Sandy  Spring  pack  to  parties  in 
Kew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Indian  Territory,  Missouri,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida,  with  orders  from  a number  of 
States  to  be  filled  this  spring.”  (J.  C.  B.) 

All  through  the  winter  the  C.  & P.  Telephone  Co, 
was  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  the  directory  of  the 
Enterprise  Telephone  Company  very  tempting  bait 
in  the  shape  of  long  distance  connections,  improved 
switch  boards,  and  what  not,  and  the  proposed  victim 
nosed  about  these  specious  propositions  longingly, 
when,  on  the  verge  of  biting,  it  perceived  that  the  con- 
tract within  the  proposals  was  hard  and  crooked,  and 
barbed  at  the  point,  and  it  drew  back  just  in  time  to 
escape  being  hooked. 

Although  all  the  houses  already  here  are  not  in  con- 
stant use,  there  is  always  building  going  on  in  Sandy 
Spring.  As  lias  already  been  mentioned  Thomas  J. 
and  Anna  G.  Lea  have  improved  their  dwelling  this 
year,  having  added  a bay  window,  a conservatory  and 
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a kitchen.  Two  new  rooms  are  building  at  Edgewood, 
and  T.  B.  Stabler  has  added  two  rooms  to  his  house  at 
Amersley.  Frank  Snowden  has  just  put  up  a combi- 
nation corn  and  carriage  house,  and  in  the  fall  silos 
were  built  at  Rockland,  Cloverley,  Willow  Heights 
and  Sunnyside,  and  considerable  improvements  were 
made  at  the  Belmont  creamery. 

The  Sherwood  School  entertainment  for  the  bene- 
' fit  of  its  piano  fund,  was  given  at  the  Lyceum,  on 
March  1. 

Every  available  square  inch  of  room  indoors  was 
occupied,  many  stood  in  vehicles  outside  and  enjoyed 
the  songs,  the  fair  drill,  the  Grasshopper  Opera  and 
the  Spinsters’  Convention,  through  the  windows; 
while  still  others  left  for  lack  of  accommodations. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  affair  were  $55.00 

A week  later  another  successful  entertainment  was 
given  at  Olney  Hall  by  the  Oakdale  W.  C.  T.  U.  for 
home  mission  work.  The  program,  consisting  of 
songs,  recitations,  fine  tableaux  and  the  Sherwood 
fan  drill,  was  enjoyed  by  a large  audience. 

The  thirty-first  annual  Farmers’  Convention  took 
place  at  the  Lyceum  on  March  7,  and  though  it  came 
near  being  given  up  because  of  the  recent  Institute 
at  Olney  and  because  the  one  in  Howard  County  was 
held  at  Highland,  within  easy  reach  of  the  people 
who  attend  the  Sandy  Spring  Convention,  yet  it  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
of  its  kind  ever  held  here.  The  attendance  amounted 
to  about  150  men,  “who  represented  15,000  fertile 
acres  of  Montgomery  County.” 
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E.  P.  Thomas  presided,  with  Mortimer  O.  Stabler 
and  R.  Bentley  Thomas  as  secretaries. 

Dr.  Augustus  Stabler  read  an  essay  on  “ Substi- 
tutes for  Bran,”  discussing  the  uses  and  advantages 
of  different  kinds  of  leguminous  plants.  Allan  Far- 
quhar  presented  an  able  paper  advocating  the  town- 
ship system,  especially  as  an  aid  to  road  improve- 
ments; and  a committee,  Yvith  R.  H.  Miller  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  take  steps  towards  its  introduction 
here,  Edward  P.  Thomas’  excellent  paper  on  “Corn 
Culture”  was  well  received,  as  were  the  efforts  of  the 
lunch  committee. 

March  6 was  the  coldest  day  of  the  winter,  the 
mercury  falling  as  low  as  4°,  but  a good  deal  of 
gardening  has  been  done,  and  the  wheat  and  grass 
begin  to  show  green.  The  lilac  buds  are  swelling, 
and  the  FoTsythia  blossoms  peep  out,  while  the  bird 
chorus  is  daily . strengthened  by  new  voices  of  the 
spring. 

March  28,  William,  son  of  William  M.  and  Sarah 
Rust  Canby,  was  born  at  Roselands. 

March  29,  the  tenant  house  on  Cherry  Grove  farm 
was  totally  consumed  by  fire.  The  mother  of  the  fam- 
ily, with  her  week-old  infant,  was  rescued  by  some  of 
the  neighbors,  and  most  of  the  downstairs  furniture 
was  saved. 

The  first  day  of  April  is  noteworthy  for  another 
event  besides  the  annual  meeting,  for  it  has  seen  the 
end  of  Alban  G.  Thomas’  connection  with  Ashton 
store.  For  thirty  years  and  seven  months  he  has  con- 
ducted the  business  there  to  his  own  profit  and  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  his  patrons,  who — however  excel- 
lent the  new  firm  of  Bond  & Bentley  may  be — will 
always  miss  his  cheerful  manner,  his  ready  wit,  and 
his  more  ready  and  accommodating  spirit.  But  hav- 
ing his  own  word  for  it  that  he  has  sold  $1,000,000 
wrorth  of  goods  at  Ashton,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
wishes  to  retire  and  enjoy  his  fortune! 

Thus  ends  the  chronicle  of  the  year’s  doings ; but 
ere  we  step  down  from  the  threshold  of  the  new  cen- 
tury it  occurs  to  me  that  a review  of  the  state  of 
societies  in  our  neighborhood  might  be  appropriate, 
as  representing  the  social,  as  contrasting  with  the 
more  material,  conditions  at  which  wTe  have  already 
glanced. 

Oldest  among  our  organizations  is  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  here  dates  back  about  150  years,  but 
the  first  social  institution  in  Sandy  Spring  was  The 
Club. 

February  12,  1844,  a preliminary  meeting  to  form 
the  Fanners’  Club  of  Sandy  Spring  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Richard  T.  Bentley.  The  gentlemen  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion  were  Richard  T.  Bentley,  Sam- 
uel Ellicott,  William  H.  Farquhar,  Robert  R.  Moore, 
Edward  Lea,  Caleb  Stabler  and  George  E.  Brooke. 

After  various  suggestions  as  to  future  arrange- 
ments, it  was  agreed  to  meet  at  George  E.  Brooke’s 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  April.  On  the  6 of  that 
month,  therefore,  at  Brooke  Grove,  the  seven  men 
already  named,  with  the  addition  of  Benjamin  Hal- 
lowed, Thomas  Lea  and  Henry  Stabler,  held  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  Sandy 
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Spring.  On  that  day  Mahlon  Kirk  and  William 
John  Thomas  joined  the  Club. 

The  number  of  meetings  which  it  has  held  up  to 
the  present  time  is  682,  and  of  the  original  members 
the  only  one  now  living  is  George  E.  Brooke,  who 
no  longer  belongs. 

Still,  though  utterly  changed  in  its  component 
parts,  the  “Old  Club”  still  flourishes,  and  Dr.  Mahlon 
Kirk  is  secretary. 

Following  close  in  the  Club’s  wake  came  the  Wom- 
en’s Association  for  Mutual  Improvement. 

“The  first  entry  in  its  first  book  of  minutes,  dated 
May  1,  1857,  reads  as  follows:  ‘Agreeably  to  a pre- 
vious invitation  from  Mary  L.  Roberts,  a number  of 
women  of  Sandy  Spring,  desirous  of  promoting  their 
own  and  each  other’s  improvement,  held  a meeting 
at  the  home  of  B.  Bush  Roberts  to  form  a society  and 
adopt  such  resolutions  as  seem  likely  to  conduce  to 
that  object.  There  were  present  Mary  L.  Roberts, 
Hadassah  J.  Moore,  Sally  Ann  Gilpin,  Lydia  G. 
Thomas,  Rachel  E.  Gilpin,  Edith  D.  Bentley,  Debo- 
rah. A.  Lea,  Helen  M.  Trump  and  M.  Earquhar.’ 

“The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Edward  and  Lydia  G Thomas,  when  Beulah  I. 
Lea  and  Sophia  Peirce  were  present  and  became 
members.  These  two  are  the  only  sun  ivors  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Association. 

“Although  the  December  meeting  has  from  the 
first  year  been  dropped  by  consent,  the  society  has 
held  455  sessions,  with  an  attendance  almost  never 
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less  than  twelve,  and  it  has  many  times  numbered 
forty,  including  guests.  It  has  increased  its  roll  of 
membership  to  nineteen.”  (M.  B.  T.) 

Third  on  the  list  comes  the  Horticultural,  suggest- 
ed by  Francis  Miller.  The  meeting  for  organization 
took  place  at  Stanmore  in  February,  1863,  attended 
by  Francis  Miller,  Eliza  Brooke  of  Brooke  Grove, 
Roger,  Granville  and  Ellen  Farquhar,  Anna  Farqu- 
har  (Brooke),  Margaret  H.  Brooke  (Magruder), 
and  Henry  C Hallowell,  who  presided. 

Margaret  H.  Brooke  seems  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal secretary,  and  till  1869  the  foreman  was  ap- 
pointed monthly.  After  that  Henry  C.  Hallowed 
was  president  until  his  death,  in  1899,  and  Elizabeth 
Iddings,  with  but  brief  interruption,  has  been  secre- 
tary unto  this  day.  An  assistant  secretary  is  ap- 
pointed at  each  meeting.  Roger  B.  Farquhar  is  now 
president  and  John  C.  Bentley  vice-president. 

The  Horticultural  grew  in  size  ad  through  the 
first  year,  and  in  its  second  season  it  made  its  mem- 
bership a family  affair,  nineteen  families  now  being 
included.  It  claims  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Tues- 
day in  each  month  from  April  to  October,  inclusive; 
and  from  1865  to  1887,  the  annual  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  the  Lyceum  in  September  was  an  affair 
of  great  interest  and  beuaty,  attracting  large  crowds. 
In  those  twenty-two  years  only  seven  Exhibitions 
were  missed. 

The  second  Farmers’  Club  owes  its  inception  to 
Sarah  T.  Miller,  at  whose  urgent  invitation  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  was  held  at  Mt.  Airy,  December 
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30,  1865.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  William  S.  Bond,  January  13,  1866,  hut 
not  until  seven  years  later  was  it  christened  the  En- 
terprise Club. 

William  S.  Bond,  Charles  II.  Brooke,  Granville 
Farquhar,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Benjamin  H.  Miller, 
William  W.  Moore,  Asa  M.  Stabler,  Frederick  Sta- 
bler, Philip  T.  Stabler,  Robert  M.  Stabler,  Edward 
P.  Thomas,  Roger  B.  Farquhar,  William  S.  Brooke, 
Arthur  Stabler  and  Thomas  J.  Lea  were  the  charter 
members.  Frederick  Stabler  was  made  foreman  for 
the  first  meeting  and  Benjamin  II.  Miller  secretary 
for  the  first  year.  The  first  question  put  to  the  Club 
was  concerning  ice.  Three  of  the  charter  members 
have  died  and  six  others  have  resigned,  leaving  only 
six  holding  original  membership.  The  Enterprise 
Club  now  numbers  sixteen  active  members  and  one 
honorary;  they  appoint  a foreman  at  each  meeting, 
and  the  secretary  for  the  current  year  is  Asa  M. 
Stabler.  Their  meetings  occur  monthly  on  the  Satur- 
day  before  the  full  moon,  going  to  the  homes  of  the 
members  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Home  Interest  Society  was  organized  at  the 
home  of  its  founders,  Hr.  Francis  and  Beulah  L. 
Thomas,  August  18,  1870.  Besides  the  hosts,  there 
were  present  Frederick  and  Pattie  R.  Stabler,  Asa 
M.  and  Albina  O.  Stabler,  William  S.  and  Mary  T. 
Bond,  William  W.  and  Mary  F.  Moore,  Benjamin  II. 
and  Sarah  T.  Miller.  Twelve  couples  were  the  origi- 
nal limit  of  membership,  since  raised  to  sixteen,  and 
the  time  of  meeting  is  5 p.  m.  on  the  Monday  fol- 
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lowing  the  Enterprise  Club.  It  has  held  332  meet- 
ings. 

Of  the  first  twenty-four  members,  five  have  died, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  body  has  further  changed 
from,  time  to  time  by  resignations  and  new  elections. 

Though,  in  its  early  years,  like  many  of  our  other 
clubs,  the  Home  Interest  chose  a different  presiding 
officer  at  each  meeting ; latterly  its  president  is  elected 
annually,  Walter  H.  Brooke  now  holding  the  office. 
Francis  Thomas  was  the  first  secretary,  and  Nellie 
H.  Farquhar  is  the  present  recorder. 

Three  years  after  its  beginning  the  Home  Interest, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sue  L.  Thomas,  started  the 
Sandy  Spring  Book  Club,  which  has  been  an  insti- 
tution of  growing  usefulness  since  1873.  Originally 
numbering  twelve  members,  and  buying  fourteen 
books  to  start  with,  it  now  embraces  sixty-one  house- 
holds and  circulates  some  seventy-five  volumes. 

“On  December  11,  1871,  Charles  Farquhar  and 
John  Thomas  met  and  discussed  the  adivsability  of 
organizing  a Farmers’  Club.  They  suggested  the 
following  fifteen  gentlemen,  who  were  invited  to  join: 
Dr.  W.  E.  Magruder,  William  Lea.  John  Thomas, 
Dr.  Francis  Thomas,  George  L.  Stabler,  Walter  H. 
Brooke,  Charles  F.  Brooke,  Alban  Brooke,  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Richard  1.  Lea,  Charles  A.  Iddings,  Roger 
Brooke,  Charles  F.  Kirk,  B.  I).  Palmer  and  Charles 
Farquhar. 

“All  accepted,  and  on  January  30,  1872,  at  Sandy 
Spring  Lyceum,  the  Montgomery  Club  was  organ- 
ized, with  Charles  Farquhar  president  and  Dr.  Fran- 
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cis  Thomas  secretary.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Koger  Brooke  on  February  24,  1872. 

“The  Club  has  held  356  meetings,  and  the  present 
officers  are  F rancis  Snowden,  president,  and  Mortimer 
O.  Stabler,  secretary.”  (M.  0.  S.) 

Olney  Grange  Ho.  7,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or- 
ganized in  1874,  differs  from  any  of  our  other  socie- 
ties in  that  it  is  a secret  order  and  part  of  a national 
body.  It  has  done  good  work  in  inducing  farmers 
to  co-operate  in  many  of  their  important  business 
transactions. 

It  had  thirty  charter  members,  only  seven  of  whom 
are  still  in  good  standing;  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  of  its  existence  293  people  have  belonged  to  it, 
and  at  present  it  has.  sixty-six  members.  Its  first 
master  was  Joseph  T.  Moore,  and  Charles  F.  Kirk 
now  wields  the  gavel.  It  holds  its  meetings  on  the 
second  Tuesday  afternoon  of  each  month  in  its  hall 
at  Olney. 

The  Benevolent  Aid  Society  was  organized  Xo- 
vember  4,  1878,  by  Caroline  H.  Miller,  William  H. 
Farquhar,  Francis  Miller  and  others,  and  its  first 
regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  18  of 
the  same  month. 

It  meets  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  winter; 
during  its  first  season  often  as  many  as  forty-seven 
members  attended.  Caroline  H.  Miller  was  its  first 
president  and  Anna  McF.  Stabler  secretary. 

Of  late  the  membership  and  attendance  have  dwin- 
dled, though  it  is  always  prompt  to  relieve  any  need 
brought  to  its  attention,  and  it  has  a long  record  of 
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usefulness..  Hannah  B.  Stabler  and  Mary  E.  Gilpin 
are  its  present  officers. 

The  Sandy  Spring  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  held  its  own 
modestly  since  September  29,  1879,  when  it  was 
organized  by  Mary  Whit  all  Thomas  of  Baltimore, 
then  president  of  the  State  Union.  Mary  P.  Thomas 
(Jackson)  was  its  first  president,  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  many  years  she  again  holds  the  position. 
Sarah  E.  Stabler  has  always  been  its  secretary,  Sarah 
T.  Miller  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  Cornelia  X. 
Stabler  is  the  present  one. 

There  were  thirteen  of  the  original  members,  and 
there  have  never  been  less  than  that ; forty-five  is  the 
highest  number  for  any  one  year. 

The  membership  being  contingent  on  the  annual 
paying  of  dues,  fluctuates  greatly,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  organization,  “total  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  prohibition  for  the  State,’7  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  local  Union  has  done  more  than 
the  general  public  dreams  of  in  educating  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  temperance  and  purity,  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  Local  Option 
law,  and  to  promote  its  enforcement. 

Among  the  many  speakers  it  has  given  us  the 
privilege  of  hearing  may  be  mentioned  Neal  Dow, 
Clara  C.  Hoffman,  Lucy  H.  Washington,  Frances 
J.  Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  Anna  IT.  Shaw,  Belle 
Kearney,  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  and  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more. 

The  first  regular  meetig  of  Phrenaskeia  was  held 
November  11,  1888,  its  nine  charter  members  being 
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Caleb  Stabler,  Edward  Magruder,  Virginia  McP. 
Stabler,  Margaret  C.  Moore  (Bancroft),  Rebecca  T. 
Moore  (Stabler) , Clarence  L.  Gilpin,  R.  Bentley 
Thomas,  Anna  L.  Thomas  (Nesbitt),  and  Pattie  T. 
Miller,  who  was  its  founder.  In  the  beginning  Caleb 
Stabler  was  president,  W.  E.  Magruder  vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret  C.  Moore  recording  secretary,  and 
Virginia  McP.  Stabelr  corresponding  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

In  the  almost  thirteen  years  since  its  inauguration 
133  meetings  have  been  held,  and  every  evening  in  the 
weeek  except  Sunday  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  been 
set  apart  for  its  use;  every  third  Wednesday  evening 
being  now  the  specified  time  for  its  meetings. 

Twenty-nine  active  and  forty-seven  honorary  mem- 
bers are  enrolled  today;  fifteen  one-time  members 
have  resigned,  seven  who  were  elected  declined  mem- 
bership, and  one  has  died,  so  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  Phrenaskeians,  is  ninety-nine. 

The  present  officers  are:  Xora  L.  Stabler,  presi- 
dent; Faith  Farquhar,  vice-president;  Emma  M. 
Thom,  secretary;  and  Sadie  M.  E.  Haviland,  corre- 
sponding-secretary. 

Phrenaskeia,  together  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
the  Whist  Club,  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  con- 
suming only  “ light  refreshments”  at  her  meetings, 
but  she  gets  ahead  not  only  of  these  but  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  societies  once  a year  at  her  banquet.  That  is 
pre-eminently  the  event  of  the  year  in  Sandy  Spring, 
gastronomically,  socially  and  intellectually. 
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Phrenaskeia,  J r.,  conies  in  as  a kind  of  a postscript 
to  its  older  namesake,  dating  only  as  far  back  as  1899, 
when  it  was  organized  at  the  home  of  the  Shoemaker 
sisters.  Its  members  have  been  elected  from  among 
the  Sherwood  students,  as  were  the  original  Phren- 
askeians,  and  they  now  number  twenty-four,  one  hav- 
ing resigned.  Edith  Shoemaker  and  Mildred  Bent- 
ley were  its  first  officers.  Dorothy  Brooke  now  be- 
ing president  and  Gladys  Brooke  secretary. 

The  Maryland  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
formed  at  Stanmore,  January  11,  1889. 

The  original  members  were  Caroline  II.  Miller, 
Margaret  E.  Miller,  George  B.  Miller,  Sarah  T.  Mil- 
ler, Rebecca  T.  Miller,  Mary  E.  Moore,  Ellen  Far- 
quhar,  James  P.  Stabler,  Jessie  B.  Stabler,  Margaret 
B.  Magruder,  Mary  Magruder,  Hannah  B.  Brooke 
and  Martha  T.  Farquhar. 

The  Association,  consisting  at  first  only  of  Sandy 
Springers,  now  has  about  130  members  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  with  several  local  auxiliaries;  the  one 
for  Montgomery  County  numbering  forty-two  in 
1900,  with  Sarah  T.  Miller  president.  Mary  Bentley 
Thomas  succeeded  Caroline  II.  Miller  as  president 
of  the  State  Association  in  1893. 

Maryland  did  more  for  the  Suffrage  Bazaar,  in 
Hew  York,  in  1900,  in  proportion  to  its  membership, 
than  any  other  State  society. 

The  Whist  Club  can  hardly  claim  to  be  an  organ- 
ization as  it  has  no  officers,  keeps  no  records,  and  has 
no  stated  membership;  but  it  has  met  pretty  regularly 
where  it  happens  to  be  invited  every  other  Friday 
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evening  during  the  winter  since  1889,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  seven  tables. 

The  most  original  of  all  our  social  gatherings,  per- 
haps, is  the  Pentagon,  so  called  because  of  its  five 
members — Caroline  H.  Miller,  Hannah  B.  Brooke, 
Ellen  Farquhar,  Frances  D.  Stabler  and  Eliza 
Brooke. 

This  flower  of  maturity  is  an  annual,  having 
bloomed  recently  for  the  seventh  time.  The  hostess 
of  one  meeting  is  expected  to  furnish  minutes  of  it 
for  the  next  session,  and  all  are  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  supper. 

The  last  in  point  of  time,  though  by  no  means  least 
important  in  our  group  of  societies  is  The  Neighbors. 
It  entered  into  life  on  June  17,  1897,  with  eighteen 
members,  who  are  listed  in  a previous  chapter  of  these 
annals.  This  number  has  since  been  enlarged  to 
thirty-one. 

The  Xeighbors  meets  on  the  third  Thursday  after- 
noon in  each  month  at  the  homes  of  the  members  in 
turn,  the  host  of  one  meeting  presiding  over  the  next. 
The  secretary  serves  for  a year.  Charlotte  H.  Farqu- 
har was  the  first  to  hold  the  place,  and  Mary  II.  Sta- 
bler fills  it  now. 

Our  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  our  two  banks, 
our  Library  and  our  Lyceum  Company  are  also  im- 
portant factors  in  our  neighborhood  life,  but  they 
have  already  been  noticed  here,  and  they  can  in  no 
way  claim  to  be  social  in  character. 

Each  one  of  us  feels  the  influence  of  one  or  more 
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of  all  these  forces,  but  I wonder  if  we  have  ever 
thought  how  far  beyond  our  boundaries  their  power 
extends  ? Our  Farmers’  Clubs  have  inspired  and  fur- 
nished the  model  for  half  a dozen  or  more  that  we 
know  of  in  this  State;  the  Home  Interest  has  two 
namesakes — one  in  Washington  and  one  at  Wood- 
side;  while  our  business  organizations  have  found 
numerous  imitators. 

So  much  for  the  living  societies ; numerous  as  they 
are,  they  are  but.  a “handful  to  the  throngs  that  slum- 
ber” in  oblivion ! What  a long  array  of  ghosts  will 
rise  before  the  eyes,  of  us  who  are  older  when  we 
name  the  Debating  Society,  the  Draft  Club,  the  Wom- 
en’s Literary  Club,  the  Friends’  Circle,  the  Reading 
Circle,  the  Innocents,  the  Archery,  the  Triangle,  the 
Better  Acquainted,  the  Sociable,  the  Protective  As- 
sociation, the  Dairyman’s  Association,  the  Bicycle 
Club,  the  Peace  Society ! Even  to  some  of  us  the 
images  conjured  up  by  some  of  these  names  are  dim, 
while  to  the  young  people  of  today  they  are  but  names 
empty  of  suggestion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1901—1902. 

The  year  just  past  has  brought  more  radical 
changes  to  Sandy  Spring  than  any  since  the  present 
recorder  has  held  the  pen;  the  usual  round  of  events 
has  repeated  itself  in  the  usual  way,  hut  as  we  pass 
the  happenings  of  the  twelvemonth  in  review,  day 
by  day,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  these  have  been 
diversified  to  a remarkable  degree  by  others  far  from 
commonplace. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lyceum  Company, 
April  1,  1901,  was  on  the  whole,  not  specially  dif- 
ferent; though  Edith  Hallowell’s  appointment  as  as- 
sistant meteorologist  was  the  first  new  event  of  the 
year. 

Henry  H.  Miller,  in  his  weather  report,  stated  that 
the  rainfall  record  for  the  past  year  had  shown  a short- 
age of  thirteen  inches  as  compared  with  the  average 
amount,  and  he  consoled  us  for  this  with  the  prophecy 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  compensations  we  might 
look  for  heavy  rains  in  the  year  to  come.  Although 
proclaimed  on  All  Fool’s  day,  this  doctrine  has,  time 
and  again,  proved  itself  true,  beginning  on  the  very 
next  day,  when  three  inches  of  rain  fell  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours,  followed  by  heavy  rains  on  the 
14  and  20  April. 
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The  season  was  late  and  cold,  the  first  spring  day 
being  April  17 ; and  there  was  no  sign  of  green  in  the 
woods  or  of  fruit  blossoms  for  another  week.  The 
maple  trees  bloomed  very  profusely,  the  color  of  the 
flowers  was  wonderfully  deep,  and  as  for  the  seeds 
that  later  matured  and  sprouted,  “their  name  was 
Legion.” 

Between  April  28,  and  May  4 there  was  a rapid 
development  of  vegetation  ; all  the  fruit  trees  bloomed, 
and  by  May  5 the  spring  tints  were  beautiful  in  wood 
and  field.  The  first  thunder  storm  of  the  season 
came  on  the  11,  and  by  the  22,  the  foliage  was  fully 
developed. 

April  12,  Meredith  Brooke,  son  of  Edith  Brooke 
and  W.  French  Green,  was  born  at  The  Maples, 
Brookeville. 

About  this  time  Boger  Brooke,  Jr.,  took  the  ex- 
amination for  army  surgeon,  passing  with  high  hon- 
ors, being  one  of  the  two  successful  candidates  out  of 
sixty  competitors.  In  due  time  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
and  he  was  located  in  Washington  to  take  a course  of 
supplementary  special  training. 

At  noon  April  24,  Elizabeth  S.  B.  Ilopkins, 
daughter  of  Pattie  Smith  and  the  late  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, was  married  at  White  Ilall,  the  home  of  her 
mother,  to  C.  Bussell  Hiuchman,  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  young  couple  have  made  their  home. 

April  18-19,  occurred  another  new  thing:  Mrs.  Ida 
A.  Elliott,  of  Chicago,  gave  a two  days’  course  on 
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methods  of  teaching  geography  at  the  Sandy  Spring 
school  house.  All  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
district  were-  present,  and  a number  of  others,  teach- 
ers and  “plain  folk”  as  well,  enjoyed  her  work  as  a 
great  treat.  Geography  became  living  truth  under 
her  treatment,  and  none  of  her  pupils  will  ever  think 
of  Vermont  as  a red  spot  on  the  map,  or  accuse  the 
Danube  river  of  running  up  hill.  Her  method 
seemed  little  short  of  inspiration,  and  her  training 
helped  her  to  give  it  the  best  expression  and  applica- 
tion. 

April  28,  history  repeated  itself  very  sadly,  when 
Frank  Snowden’s  barn  was  burned,  together  with 
four  horses,  two  calves,  seventy-five  barrels  of  corn, 
and  some  hay  and  implements.  It  was  the  second 
time  that  such  misfortune  has  overtaken  him,  and  the 
third  time  that  a barn  has  burned  on  Ingleside  farm. 
The  trouble  now,  as  in  so  many  such  cases,  is  thought 
to  have  come  from  a pipe  spark,  or  a match  dropped 
bv  a smoker.  >• 

Only  two  days  later,  April  30,  the  dwelling  of 
Captain  Thomas  Grifith  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  most  of  its  contents.  The  next  day  Caleb  Rob- 
inson, an  old  colored  man,  narrowly  escaped  being 
cremated  alive,  while  burning  brush  on  Brooke  Grove 
farm,  and  he  died  of  his  injuries  a few  days  later. 
This  series  of  fires  ended  Maw  2 with  a small  blaze 
in  a tenant -house,  on  Charles  St  abler’ s place,  which 
was  put  out  before  much  harm  was  done. 

May  21,  the  Lyceum  Company  and  Sherwood 
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School  gave  a joint  entertainment  at  the  Lyceum  for 
the  benefit  of  their  respective  piano  funds. 

The  school  contributed  various  songs  and  drills 
with  the  precision  and  grace  we  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect from  Sherwood  pupils,  and  the  Company  gave 
The  Loan  of  a Lover , in  which  all  the  parts  were 
well  taken;  Faith  Farquhar,  as  leading  lady,  repeat- 
ing the  success  that  her  mother  made  in  the  same  role 
years  ago. 

At  noon  on  May  25,  Edward  P.  Taylor  and  Sallie 
A.  Ellicott  were  married  at  Avalon  by  the  Pev.  E. 
A.  Pankin,  and  after  a wedding  trip  south,  they 
came  back  to  live  at  Cherry  Grove. 

May  26,  Mary  Bentley  Thomas  went  as  a delagate 
from  Maryland  to  the  X.  A.  W.  S.  A.,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Min.,  and  returned  by  way  of  Buffalo,  and 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  where  she  was  joined 
by  Edward  P.  Thomas.  They  were  the  first  Sandy 
Springers  to  visit  the  fair,  but  during  the  next  few 
months  their  example  was  followed  by  fifty-five 
others,  two  of  them  colored  men. 

May  29,  Frederick  Stabler  sold  at  auction  various 
implements  and  household  goods,  and  next  day  he  and 
his  wife  moved  from  Drayton  to  Amerslev,  where 
they  make  their  home  with  their  son  Tarlton  and  his 
wife. 

May  30,  by  the  Episcopal  ceremony,  Samuel  S. 
Bond  and  Emma  L.  Estep  were  married  in  Washing- 
ton, at  eight  o’clock  p.  in,,  by  Pev.  M.  Poss  Fish- 
bum,  and  after  a few  . days  in  Western  Maryland 
thev  came  to  settle  at  Magnolia. 
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The  late  spring  and  early  summer  saw  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  our  oldest  and  handsomest  land- 
marks, for  the  owners  of  large  walnut  trees  sold  them 
to  a dealer  for  ridiculously  low  prices,  and  now  there 
are  few  walnut  trees  of  any  size  left  within  the  limits 
of  Sandy  Spring.  To  destroy  a noble  tree,  even  when 
necessary,  seems  a desecration,  but  to  sell  the  results 
of  a century’s  growth  and  the  greatest  ornament  of 
its  neighborhood  for  ten  dollars  seems  pitiful.  The 
timber  from  these  trees  was  much  if  it  intended 
for  export  to  Germany ; and  Clarence  L.  Gilpin 
shipped  a poplar  log  eighteen  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  eleven  feet  at  the  upper  end,  and  thirty- 
six  feet  long  to  the  same  destination.  It  was  part  of 
one  of  the  largest  trees  in  this  section,  which  grew  in 
the  meadow  on  Della  Brooke  farm.  It  is  estimated 
that  three  logs  from  this  tree  would  make  4,000  feet 
of  lumber.  Much  hickory  for  spindles  and  spokes  to 
be  used  in  our  northern  mills  has  also  been  cut  from 
our  woodlands;  many  cords  of  dogwood  have  been 
felled  to  go  abroad,  and  hundreds  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles  have  been  cut  by  several  of  our  enter- 
prising neighbors — Clarence  L.  Gilpin  filling  a con- 
tract for  1,700  poles  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long, 
and  from  thirty-six  to  fifty-six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence six  feet  from  the  ground. 

Another  industry  which  has  long  been  established 
and  slowly  growing  among  us  took  a sudden  start  this 
year,  and  the  output  of  ecu's  and  poultry  hereabouts 
has  increased  most  wonderfully.  The  successful  use 
of  incubators  and  brooders  more  scientific  and  capa- 
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cious  than  the  old  hen  has  revolutionized  our  chicken 
business. 

During  the  early  summer  Peyton  Brown  put  up  a 
new  house  at  Alloway  comer,  and  the  addition  to  the 
house  at  Edgewood  was  finished  in  time  to  be  occu- 
pied during  the  warm  weather  by  Albert  Stabler’s 
family  from  Washington. 

The  new  house  at  the  Cedars  was  begun  in  May, 
and  was  finished  by  the  beginning  of  winter. 

June  1,  Russell  Stabler’s  family  from  Baltimore 
took  part  of  the  house  at  Eldon  for  the  summer. 
Mordecai  T.  Fussell  and  family  came  from  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  to  Sweetbrier  for  the  season ; and  at  last  they 
leased  the  place.  Dr.  Charles  Duck  and  family 
spent  several  months  at  Cozy  Corner. 

June  0,  William  M.  Canby  raised  a fine  barn  to 
replace  the  one  burned  by  lightning  last  year,  and 
some  days  later  Charles  F.  Kirk  raised  a large  hay 
barrack. 

The  Phrenaskeia  Banquet,  June  G,  was  entertained 
by  Xora  L.  Stabler,  at  Fair  Hill,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Charles  F.,  Annie  B.,  and  Sarah  E.  Kirk. 
Herbert  O.  Stabler  presided,  and  the  affair  was  fully 
equal  to  its  six  predecessors  in  beauty  and  brilliancy. 
Rose  color  prevailed  in  flowers,  decorations,  viands, 
and  even  dresses,  not  to  mention  the  spectacles  worn 
by  the  participants  and  spectators. 

Songs,  speeches  and  jokes  followed  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession  as  hardly  to  allow  time  for 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  menu;  and  though  it  came 
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at  a somewhat  unusual  season,  a visit  from  Santa 
Claus  was  none  the  less  appreciated  on  that  account, 
as  his  gifts  were  singularly  valuable  and  appropriate, 
while  his  remarks  were  most  pointed. 

There  was  nothing  at  the  time  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  final  meeting  of  Phrenaskeia.  She  went 
down,  like  a ship  in  deep  water,  with  all  sails  set  and 
colors  flying,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

June  8-10,  came  Quarterly  Meeting,  attended  by 
more  Friends  from  abroad  than  for  several  years. 
The  weather  was  clear,  and  so  cool  as  to  make  fires 
necessary,  as  they  were  through  much  of  the  month. 
John  J.  Cornell,  Martha  S.  Townsend,  Sarah  R. 
Matthew’s,  and  A.  Haviland  Hull  were  the  speakers 
present. 

The  hottest  weather  of  the  season  came  from  June 
24,  to  July  6,  the  climax  being  July  1,  wrhen  the 
mercury  registered  102°. 

June  27,  wheat  harvest  began,  and  the  heat  wras 
so  severe  that  many  fanners  lay  by  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  w’orked  late  at  night  by  moonlight. 

The  straw’  was  heavy,  but  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  or  perhaps  before,  the  moan  began  over  the 
shortness  of  the  crop  and  its  poor  quality.  The  fre- 
quent rains  during  harvest  did  not  at  all  improve  its 
condition  ; so  for  once  the  complaints  and  forebodings 
of  the  agriculturists  proved  to  be  not  without  cause, 
and  they  began  to  resent  the  meteorologist’s  prophecy! 

In  July,  Augusta  X.  Thomas  took  a position  in 
Washington  with  the  Belmont  Dairy  Company. 
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July  1,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Minnie  R.  and 
Ernest  L.  Iddings  was  born  at  Athlewood. 

July  17-24,  the  Temperance  Camp  Meeting  was 
held  at  Washington  Grove;  as  formerly,  under  the 
management  of  liree  of  our  energetic  Sandy  Spring 
ladies,  Elizabeth  L.  Tatum,  Xellie  L.  Hartshorne,  and 
Sarah  T.  Miller. 

This  year  brought  a perfect  August,  pleasantly 
warm,  with  frequent  rains  that  maintained  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  foliage,  which  was  hardly  dusty  or  wilted 
once  all  summer.  It  was  like  one  long  June. 

The  neighborhood  was  very  full  of  boarders  and 
visitors,  and  the  Lyceum  directory  made  hay  while 
the  sun  shone,  and  had  an  entertainment  August  23, 
which  finished  paying  for  the  piano  for  the  hall. 

A notable  feature  of  the  program  was  the  piano 
playing  of  an  infant  phenomenon  from  Washington, 
Master  Kindelberger,  aged  eleven  years;  and  the 
Loan  of  a Lover  was  repeated  with  renewed  success. 

August  8,  a little  daughter  vras  born  to  John  H. 
and  Sallie  TL  Janney,  and  died  the  same  day  without 
receiving  a name. 

During  this  month  Asa  M.  and  Llewellyn  M.  Stab- 
ler returned  from  a much-enjoyed  trip  to  California 
and  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  Phrenaskeia,  Jr.,  held  its  first  banquet  at 
Burnside,  August  22.  Seventeen  members  were  pres- 
ent, Harry  Farquhar  was  toast-master,  and  the 
courses  were  alternated  with  speeches  by  Edith  Shoe- 
maker on  “Our  Meetings,”  by  William  J.  T.  Thomas 
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on  “The  Sandy  Spring  Railroad,”  and  by  Harry 
Wether  aid  on  “Our  Predecessors.” 

The  table  was  arranged  in  a hollow  square,  prettily 
decorated  with  flowers  and  tasteful  menu  cards. 

August.  27-30,  the  County  Fair,  at  Rockville,  was 
favored  with  fine  weather  and  large  attendance,  and 
Tarlton  B.  and  Caleb  Stabler  took  stock  premiums 
galore. 

That  the  managers  of  the  Fair  should  have  de- 
cided to  hold  it  in  August  this  year  seemed  Provi- 
dential to  us  here  in  Sandy  Spring,  for  we  had  de- 
signs on  the  first  days  of  September,  and  we  should 
have  been  loath  to  have  the  Fair  or  anything  else 
interfere  with  us. 

The  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Friends* 
General  Conference,  which  occurred  at  Sandy  Spring 
greeting  House,  September  1,  2 and  3,  was  one  of 
the  new  events  that  have  marked  the  year,  for  we 
never  had  anything  like  it  here  before,  and  it  was  a 
revelation  to  many  people. 

Plans  for  these  meetings  had  been  under  consid- 
eration for  almost  a year,  for  the  first  official  action 
in  the  matter  was  taken  bv  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting  September  30,  1900.  A proposition  was 
made  at  that  time  to  invite  the  Central  Committee  to 
hold  its  biennial  session  here  in  1901;  it  was  favor- 
ably received,  and  a local  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  As 
finally  appointed  that  Committee  consisted  of  Sarah 
T.  Miller,  chairman,  Thomas  J.  Lea,  Win.  W.  Moore., 
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Martha  R.  Stabler,  Roger  B.  Farquhar,  Charles  H. 
Brooke,  R.  Bentley  Thomas,  Corrie  M.  Brooke,  Annie 
F.  Brooke,  Joseph  T.  Moore,  Samuel  S.  Bond,  and 
Charles  F.  Kirk. 

The  chairman  took  charge  of  all  the  necessary  cor- 
respondence, and  letters  and  postal  cards  to  the  num- 
ber of  many  hundred  were  sent  out;  and  the  com- 
mittee was  subdivided  into  sections  on  transportation, 
finance,  and  luncheon. 

The  whole  neighborhood  was  called  on  to  help 
make  the  undertaking  a success,  and  the  response 
was  so  hearty  and  helpful  that  the  business  was  ac- 
complished without  a balk’  So  many  homes  offered 
their  hospitality  that  three  times  the  number  of  guests 
who  came  would  hardly  have  been  enough  to  supply 
the  demand ! 

The  Committee  members — about  seventy-five  of 
them,  were  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Laurel  near  three 
o’clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August  31,  and 
there  they  were  met  by  vehicles  that  brought  them 
to  Sandy  Spring,  and  distributed  them  to  their  vari- 
ous homes. 

The  day  smiled  upon  their  arrival,  and  the  dust 
they  brought  with  them  was  all  they  saw  during  their 
sojourn  among  us. 

It  was  a season  of  unmixed  enjoyment  to  all  who 
participated  in  it,  and  the  memory  will  live  long  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed  the  delightful  meetings 
and  the  no  less  pleasant  social  intercourse  of  those 
four  days.  Xo  description  is  needed  for  us,  and 
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none  can  give  any  idea  of  it  to  those  who  had  no  part 
in  it. 

Though  the  visiting  friends  attended  our  regular 
meeting  for  worship  on  Sunday  morning,  and  gave 
us  liberally  of  their  best  thought  to  make  it  memor- 
able, the  regular  sessions  of  the  committee  did  not 
begin  until  that  afternoon,  followed  by  two  sessions 
daily  on  the  next  two  days. 

The  meeting  house  grounds  had  something  of  a 
festal  look  to  us  home  folks,  because  the  homely  horse- 
sheds  that  so  long  had  stood  facing  the  house,  had 
been  moved  to  each  side,  thus  opening  up  a view  into 
the  w’oods  which  is  very  pleasant.  The  Lyceum,  too, 
presented  special  features  for  the  occasion ; a tem- 
porary kitchen  graced  its  southern  side,  and  within, 
three  long  tables  on  the  floor,  rvith  serving  tables,  etc., 
on  the  stage,  daintily  set  forth  with  tempting  food, 
made  a welcome  interlude  every  day  between  the 
“f easts  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul”  offered  by  the  offi- 
cial program.  All  comers  were  made  welcome  at  this 
noonday  luncheon,  and  it  was  estimated  that  about  a 
thousand  meals  were  served  during  the  three  days. 

A heavy  thunder  storm  came  up  on  Sunday  night, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  while  the  Conference 
guests  were  with  us  there  was  rain  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, but  mostly  during  meetings  or  after  we  were 
safely  housed  at  home;  and  there  were  also  frequent 
glimpses  of  sunshine.  The  special  business  of  the 
Committee  was  to  decide  on  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  General  Conference,  and  to  outline  its 
program ; and  the  debates,  especially  on  the  former 
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point,  were  spirited,  interesting  and  often  amnsing. 
Yet  the  meeting-house  walls  still  stand  unshaken,  in 
spite  of  frequent  audible  smiles,  and  even  one  irre- 
pressible burst  of  applause.  On  the  last  afternoon  the 
final  decision  was  reached  in  favor  of  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 

Several  able  papers  were  read  in  the  meetings, 
notably  one  on  The  Present  Duty  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  Henry  W.  Wilbur  of  Yew  York,  and  not 
the  least  impressive  feature  of  the  impressive  closing 
hour  was  Caroline  H.  Miller’s  reading  of  a poem, 
“In  the  Silence  of  the  Meeting,”  written  by  Hallie 
J.  Bentley. 

Rigidly  adhering  to  the  official  program,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  Central  Committee  departed  in 
brilliant  sunshine,  followed  by  our  best  wishes,  and 
leaving  a blessing  behind. 

September  7,  another  new  thing  occurred,  and  this 
time  the  Lyceum  was  the  scene : — Helen  G.  Miller, 
Emma  T.  Stabler  and  sisters,  and  Mary  Magruder 
held  a sale  of  their  handiwork  in  the  hall.  Their  fine 
needlework,  artistic  picture  frames,  etc.,  candy,  potted 
plants  and  cut  flowers  made  a pretty  show,  and  the 
tea  table  gave  a social  air  to  the  affair  which  was 
enjoyable  to  the  patrons  as  well  as  profitable  to  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme. 

September  10,  Helen,  daughter  of  Mary  Willson 
and  Luther  M.  Muncaster,  was  bom  at  Argyle. 

September  11.  Elizabeth  Edge,  daughter  of  Sarah 
M.  E.  and  E.  W.  Haviland,  was  born  at  Haviland’s 
Mill, 
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Sherwood  opened  September  16,  wTh  Alice  V. 
Farquhar  principal,  Sallie  P.  Brooke  and  Mamie  M. 
Thomas  assistants ; the  number  of  pupils  soon  rising 
above  sixty,  Faith  Farquhar’s  services  were  secured. 

About  February  1,  Herbert  0.  Stabler  took  a new 
departure,  for  a Sandy  Springer,  along  educational 
lines,  going  to  Cornell  for  a course  in  forestry. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  Harold  Hop- 
kins, about  this  time,  bought  sixty  mule  colts  to 
raise. 

Sad  to  say,  the  chief  event  of  September,  not  only 
to  Sandy  Spring  but  to  the  Hation,  if  not  to  the 
world — was  no  new  thing — the  murder  of  a third 
President  of  the  United  States  within  a generation. 
At  the  tidings  that  on  September  6,  President  Mc- 
Kinley had  been  shot  at  a public  reception  in  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  at  Buffalo,  the  People’s 
pulse  seemed  to  stop,  and  its  blood  to  run  cold  with 
the  shock,  horror,  and  grief ; then  it  bounded  for- 
warded to  fever  heat  with  impotent  rage  against  the 
wretch  who  had  inflicted  such  torture  on  his  inno- 
cent victim,  and  such  an  insult  upon  the  Sovereign 
People.  But  during  the  week  of  alternating  hope 
and  fear,  while  the  President  struggled  for  life,  the 
nation  learned  such  a lesson  of  meek  resignation  and 
Christlike  forgiveness  from  their  dying  chief  as  no 
less  an  occasion  could  teach.  The  impulse  that  stilled 
the  wheels  of  traffic,  and  suspended  business  activity 
all  over  the  land  while  McKinley’s  body  was  being 
lowered  into  the  grave,  was  of  a spirit  lifted  above 
revenge  and  hatred;  and  the  dignified,  calm,  even 
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charitable  conduct  of  the  murderer’s  trial  and  execu- 
tion, offers  hope  that  lynch  law  may  soon  be  abolished 
throughout  our  land. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21,  the  gathering  at 
Sandy  Spring  meeting-house  tacitly  resolved  itself 
into  a memorial  meeting  to  the  dead  President,  and 
these  sentences  from  a beautiful  address  by  Caroline 
H.  Miller  seem  appropriate  here: 

“Can  we  not  then  try,  at  least,  to  emulate  the  dig- 
nity and  patience  of  his  character  ? Can  we  not  draw 
some  tender  lessons  for  our  own  homes  from  the 
fidelity  and  sweetness  of  his  domestic  relations  ? Can 
we  not  honor,  and,  to  some  degree,  imitate  his  patriot- 
ism and  his  modesty?  And  are  we  not  proud  and 
glad  that  he  has  lived  in  our  own  day  and  time,  a 
typical  American  citizen,  adorning  the  highest  place 
in  the  gift  of  his  country,  and  shedding  a new  and 
undying  light  upon  her  fame?  * * * May  this 

sacrifice  lift  our  whole  land  into  a purer  patriotism, 
and  I believe  it  will. 

“If  we  would  find  peace  let  us  strive  to  hear,  in 
our  inmost  hearts,  the  tender  mandate  ‘Be  still,  and 
know  that  I am  God.’  Let  us  try  to  say  with  our 
dying  hero,  ‘It  is  God’s  way;  His  will,  not  ours,  be 
done'.’  ” 

The  end  of  September  saw  the  consummation  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  building  ever 
done  about  here;  on  the  30  Frank  Snowden’s  new 
barn  was  raised.  It  is  fifty-two  bv  forty-five  feet, 
and  contains  nineteen  stalls  for  stock.  But  the  car- 
penter’s work  was  all  done  jn  a little  less  than  nine 
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days,  and  cost  $105.00.  When  the  raising  bee  was 
over  not  only  was  the  frame  tip,  but  the  rafters  and 
most  of  the  weather  boarding  were  on.  The  builder 
was  Edward  Garret  Linthicum  of  Frederick  County. 

September  29,  almost  two  inches  of  rain  fell  within 
an  hour,  and  this  was  the  last  worthy  of  mention  for 
eight  weeks. 

The  wheat  had  hardly  enough  moisture  after  seed- 
ing to  make  it  sprout  until  Xovember  23,  and  then 
freezing  weather  set  in,  so  consequently  the  fields 
looked  woefully  bare  all  winter. 

At  Plainfield,  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
William  W.  and  Mary  E.  Moore,  Sarah  T.  Moore 
and  Herbert  S.  Adams  were  married  at  noon,  October 
12,  by  Friends’  Ceremony,  and  went  to  Catonsville 
to  live.  There  was  one  point  in  which  this  wedding 
differed  from  any  other  known : the  certificate  was 
read  by  a woman. 

Yearly  Meeting,  in  Baltimore,  in  October,  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-nine  people  from  Sandy  Spring. 

About  the  first  of  Xovember,  Thomas  J.  Lea  and 
wife  went  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at  the  Shephcrd- 
Pratt  Asylum ; and  on  the  IS  of  the  month  Frank  T. 
Lea  brought  his  wife  and  baby  to  Sandy  Spring  to 
make  an  indefinite  stay  while  they  tried  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  life  on  the  equator.  Once  here, 
he  decided  to  try  missionary  work  among  the  African 
population  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  lie  secured 
the  room  over  Brown’s  bicycle  shop  at  Sandy  Spring 
as  his  headquarters. 
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On  November  fourth,  Charles  F.  Brooke  sent  five 
beagle  hounds  to  the  field  trials  of  the  National  Beagle 
Club  held  on  the  estate  of  William  C.  Whitney,  on 
Long  Island.  The  dogs  took  $75.00  in  prizes,  and  the 
National  Challenge  Cup,  presented  to  the  Club  by 
Mr.  Rockfeller.  The  latter  they  only  hold  for  the 
year.  Two  of  these  fine  animals  were  sold  from  the 
Club  for  $100.00. 

During  the  month  our  neighborhood  was  invaded 
by  the  American  Telephone  Company  running  a line 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  which  has  done  more 
to  change  the  face  of  nature  along  its  route  than  any 
agency  that  has  been  at  work  in  Sandy  Spring  since 
the  gale  in  ’96.  Buying  their  right  of  way  along 
the  Brighton  road,  and  the  W.  C.  and  A.  Turnpike 
for  a song,  they  proceeded  to  cut  and  slash  the  trees 
in  their  way.  with  utter  recklessness,  and  many  a 
stately  oak  and  chestnut,  poplar,  cedar  and  cherry 
tree  was  laid  low  by  those  irresponsible  axemen.  The 
work  was  done  with  wonderful  thoroughness  and  dis- 
patch, and  ten  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  work- 
men a line  of  huge  poles  joined  by  ten  copper  wires 
replaced  our  much  regretted  trees. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  accommodations  hereabouts 
for  fifty  men  with  their  wagons  and  teams,  but  vari- 
ous Sandy  Spring  matrons,  after  much  persuasion, 
took  in  small  gangs,  who  proved  to  be  men  of  fine 
appetites  and  inoffensive  conduct,  who  said  “nobody 
hadn't  never  treated  them  better  nowhere.”  We  of 
the  neighborhood  hardly  felt  ready  to  return  the 
compliment ! 
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On  November  5,  Elizabeth  Miller,  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  P.  M.  and  William  Taylor  Thom,  was  born 
at  Oakleigh. 

A few  days  later  her  mother  became  very  ill,  and 
after  three  weeks  of  suffering  she  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  earthly  cares  and  labors  at  midnight  on  the 
24  November. 

The  second  child  of  Benjamin  H.  and  Sarah  T. 
Miller,  Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom  was  born  at  Mr.  Airy, 
August  13,  18G7.  Her  early  education  was  received 
in  various  small  schools  in  Sandy  Spring,  and  as  she 
grew  older  she  studied  at  Rockland  and  Sherwood. 
She  then  spent  three  winters  at  Hollins  Institute, 
Va.;  where  her  school  days  closed  in  June,  1887. 

There  she  led  the  school,  and  one  who  knew  and 
loved  her  well  during  that  time  says : She  was  “a  true 
college  girl.  Full  of  life,  health,  vigor,  no  pleasure 
escaped  her;  her  inventive  mind  and  bright,  fun- 
loving  nature  were  constantly  on  the  alert,  getting  all 
the  good  from  pure  sources,  and  drinking  from  all 
the  springs  out  of  which  flowed  the  honorable,  refined 
pleasures  of  college  life.  Full  to  the  brim  with  col- 
lege spirit,  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  all  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  school  * * * loving,  sympathetic, 

gentle,  full  of  quiet  dignity,  a staunch  and  unselfish 
friend,  a breather  of  pure  principles,  a teacher  by 
example  and  practice,  of  all  that  is  high-toned  and 
lovable  and  sweet  in  girlhood.  Such  was  Bessie 
Miller  as  a Hollins  girl!’*  (M.  S.  B.) 

October  23,  1888,  she  quarried  William  Taylor 
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Thom,  and  the  next  three  years  were  spent  in  Roa- 
noke, Ya.,  before  they  removed  to  Sandy  Spring  to 
live.  “She  accepted  the  happiness  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  joys  and  cares  of  married  life,  with  a serene 
and  quiet  mind  * * * As  a mother  her  tender- 

ness and  wisdom  knew  no  bounds.  Five  little  ones 
looked  lip  to  her  with  eyes  of  trust,  and  thought  her 
face  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  world,  and  knew 
her  hand  as  the  most  gentle ; but  she  was  denied  the 
happiness  of  leading  them  very  far  along  life’s  road, 
for  God  looked  upon  her  work  as  finished,  though  to 
us  it  seemed  but  just  begun,  and  called  her  to  Him- 
self.” (M.  S.  B.) 

She  was  at  several  times  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  Sherwood  school,  which  she  raised  to  a 
higher  grade  of  effectiveness  than  it  had  before  at- 
tained. 

“While  our  Sandy  Spring  neighborhood  has  held 
within  its  borders  more  than  the  usual  share  of 
talented  and  virtuous  men  and  women ; while  we  give 
full  measure  of  praise  to  other  dear  ones  who  have 
passed  to  the  Better  Land,  and  to  those  of  us  who  are 
left  to  carry  on  life’s  work  around  us;  yet  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  there  is  not  one,  no  not  a single  one, 
of  all  the  persons  who  have  lived  in  this  community, 
who,  according  to  the  highest  and  truest  tests,  can 
rank  above  Bessie  Miller  Thom.  Whether  as  daugh- 
ter, sister,  friend,  wife,  mother,  teacher  or  woman, 
she  filled  and  adorned  each  sphere  in  a manner  sel- 
dom or  never  found  before.  Quiet  and  unobstrusive, 
she  yet  made  and  left  a deeper  impress  upon  the 
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minds  and  hearts  of  our  young  people  than  has  per- 
haps any  other  citizen  of  twice  her  years.  Nor  was 
this  sweet,  improving  and  elevating  influence  con- 
fined to  our  own  circle;  it  spread  far  outside,  and 
families  living  many  miles  away  share  our  grief 
and  personal  bereavement.  Her  talent  and  origi- 
nality made  her  the  soul,  center,  and  charm  of  the 
particular  Society  to  which  she  belonged;  her  tact 
and  skill  were  so  remarkable  that  the  unruly  pupil 
was  orderly  in  her  presence,  and  the  dullest  one  was 
sure  to  learn,  while  all  were  drawn  to  her  by  the 
silken  cord  of  love.  Yet  never  for  a moment  did  she 
neglect  home  duties. 

* * Her  memory  and  works  cannot  die ; and 
if  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  cannot  be  destroyed, 
how  sure  we  may  be  that  the  grandest,  loveliest  and 
best  thing  in  the  world — a soul  like  hers — is  des- 
tined for  immortality.  And  immortality  would  not 
be  worthy  the  name  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  reunion 
with  those  we  love.”  (A.  F.). 

. Winter  set  in  early  this  year,  November  being 
cold  almost  all  through,  and  C.  F.  Kirk  cut  ice  at 
Thanksgiving;  the  cold  continued  uncompromisingly 
as  long  as  it  could. 

All  the  rains  of  the  winter  wTere  fierce  down-pours, 
washing  the  fields  severely  in  many  places,  and  rais- 
ing the  streams  to  the  highest  high  water  mark. 

December  11,  Osburn  Newton,  son  of  Mary  Hal- 
lowell  and  Newton  Stabler  was  born  at  Rockland. 

December  8,  an  incident  occurred  wdiich  wras  of  no 
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material  importance,  but  which  yet  seems  interest- 
ing enough  for  mention;  a party  of  pedestrians,  ex- 
ploring the  hills  along  the  Patuxent  on  Riverside 
farm,  came  face  to  face  with  a deer,  to  their  mutual 
astonishment,  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  deer,  which 
fled  through  the  laurel  bushes  at  full  speed.  The 
five  persons  who  saw  it  had  their  word  doubted  when 
they  told  the  tale,  but  when  we  heard  that  several 
deer  had  recently  escaped  from  Druid  Hill  Park, 
Baltimore,  the  most  skeptical  were  convinced  of  the 
probability  of  the  story ; and  it  was  with  genuine  re- 
gret that  we  heard  of  a deer  being  shot  near  Middle 
River  in  Howard  County,  a few  days  later. 

Our  whole  social  structure  was  so  racked ‘by  the  at- 
tempts last  year  to  rob  the  bank,  that  we  are  all  on 
the  qui  rive,  and  when  any  unwonted  disturbance  oc- 
curs at  night  burglars  are  our  first  thought.  There- 
fore, on  Yew  Years  eve,  when  one  of  our  prominent 
citizens,  driving  along  Yonvood  pike  at  a late  hour, 
heard  a loud  explosion  from  the  village  of  Sandy 
Spring,  the  bank  was  of  course  his  first  thought,  and 
driving  rapidly  toward  it  he  perceived  that  the  build- 
ing was  dark  ! What  his  sensations  were  must  be  left 
to  the*  imagination,  but  he  stopped  in  front  of  the 
bank,  and  listened  and  watched  for  some  time  for 
further  developments. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  so  occupied,  for  S.  B. 
Wetherald  and  Hillis  Robison,  the  official  guardians 
of  the  bank,  had  also  been  roused  by  the  report,  and 
were  crouched  by  a neighboring  fence  with  rifles 
ready  for  sendee. 
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All  three  of  these  gentlemen  listened  breathlessly 
till  their  patience  gave  out,  and  then  they  moved  off 
to  bed,  as  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  follow. 

Morning  showed  the  fastening  of  doors,  windows 
and  safe  at  the  bank  intact,  and  time  developed  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Iddings  had  been  celebrating  the  birth 
of  the  new  year  by  firing  a huge  cannon  cracker.  The 
explosion  had  extinguished  the  lights  in  his  own 
house,  and  probably  that  at  the  bank  at  the  same 
time ! 

Early  in  the  Yew  Year  Yewton  and  Mary  II.  Stab- 
ler moved  from  The  Highlands  to  Elburn. 

During  January  the  following  little  incident  oc- 
curred under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian. 
While  approaching  the  meeting  house  one  Sunday 
morning  she  saw  a gentleman  walking  from  the  wom- 
en’s end  of  the  porch  towards  the  men’s  door,  just  as 
a lady  drove  up  to  the  hitching  rail  halfway  to  the  Ly- 
ceum. Yeitlier  of  these  things  was  unusual  in  itself, 
but  what  happened  next  was  the  remarkable  part  of 
the  matter.  The  gentleman  was  not  too  shortsighted 
or  too  preoccupied  to  see  the  lady ; he  hurried — actual- 
ly hurried — halfway  from  the  meeting  house  to  the 
Lyceum  to  help  her,  arriving  in  time  to  assist  her  to 
alight,  and  to  tie  her  horse!  Time  was  when  such  a 
thing  might  not  have  caused  remark  in  Sandy  Spring, 
but  “times  change,  and  men  change  with  them.” 

During  this  month  Joseph  T.  Moore  was  made  a 
director  of  the  Rockville  Yational  Bank. 

On  the  evening  of  January  23,  Frank  T.  Lea  gave 
a very  pleasant  lecture  in  the  Lyceum  on  the  Congo 
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and  his  experiences  there  as  a missionary.  He  had 
many  curios  from  that  region  to  emphasize  and  illu- 
strate his  remarks. 

At  her  home,  Charley  Forest,  near  Sandy  Spring 
on  January  25.  Eliza  Downey  died,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a few  days. 

One  who  was  in  a position  to  know  writes  of  her: 

“For  nearly  five  years  she  was  a regular  pupil  at 
Sherwood ; always  conscientious  about  her  work,  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  duty’s  calls.  oSTo  student  was 
more  worthy  of  our  high  admiration  and  loving  re- 
membrance.” 

January  29,  came  the  first  real  snow  of  the  winter; 
six  or  eight  inches  fell,  but  the  drifts  we  anticipated 
were,  fortunately,  prevented  by  a rain  and  thaw 
February  1,  followed  by  a fall  of  22°  in  temperature 
next  day.  Steady  cold  weather  from  that  time  on 
made  and  preserved  good  sleighing  for  over  three 
weeks. 

r 

. February  21-22,  brought  the  end  of  the  sleighing 
and  one  of  the  severest  sleet  storms  on  record  here; 
shade  trees  were  almost  as  badly  injured  as  in  the 
gale  in  ’96,  but  by  the  end  of  the  second  day  warmer 
weather  released  the  limbs  from  their  icy  burden. 

The  February  weather  record  ends  only  with  the 
month,  for  on  the  28  we  had  a tremendous  rain  storm 
in  the  morning,  vigorous  thunder  and  lightning  at 
intervals  all  day,  and  evening  brought  a most  glorious 
spectacle.  As  the  sun  neared  the  horizon  it  broke 
through  clouds  and  vapor,  .filling  the  western  sky  and 
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the  world  beneath  it  with  an  ineffable  golden  radi- 
ance, while  to  the  eastward  there  was  such  a display 
of  rainbows  as  is  seldom  seen  even  once  in  a lifetime. 
Two  complete  arches  spanned  the  sky,  one  of  which 
showed  three  distinct  sets  of  the  prismatic  hues. 

On  February  5,  Sandy  Spring  and  much  of  the 
surrounding  country  experienced  such  a shaking  up 
that  every  one  thought  we  had  had  a sharp  earthquake 
shock,  until  we  learned  that  there  had  been  a tre- 
mendous explosion  of  dynamite  in  Prince  George’s 
County. 

“On  the  23  of  February,  Caroline  L.  Kummer 
died,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age,  at  Fairfield, 
the  home  of  her  brother-in-law,  Edward  Peirce,  where 
she  had  lived  for  nearly  forty  years. 

“She  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  December  30, 
1821.  In  the  Moravian  Seminary  of  this  town,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  education  that  through  her 
long  life  was  a benefit  to  others  as  well  as  a pleasure 
to  herself.  After  the  age  of  eight  it  was  never  nec- 
esary  for  her  to  study,  another  spelling  lesson.  A 
constant  reader  and  blessed  with  a most  retentive 
memory,  she  became  as  years  passed  by,  almost  an 
encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  to  whom  her  friends 
could  constantly  refer.  A sheet  of  music  was  to  her 
what  a page  of  printed  English  is  to  most  of  us,  and 
to  within  a short  time  of  her  death  she  was  willing  to 
play  the  piano  for  her  friends  with  the  touch  and 
style  of  her  early  days. 

“She  taught  in  the  Bethlehem  Seminary  for  six 
years,  and  afterwards  in  various  other  places,  at  last 
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with  great  care  and  interest  teaching  her  nieces  at 
Fairfield  together  with  a few  neighboring  children. 

“She  was  church  organist  wherever  she  chanced  to 
be  living,  and  she  held  that  post  at  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Brighton,  from  its  founding  in  1871  until  her  sight 
became  impaired  in  1888. 

“Though  little  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy 
Spring,  in  fact  unknown  to  many  because  of  the 
quiet  life  she  led,  yet  to  the  members  of  St.  Luke’s 
church  she  was  a familiar  figure  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  a Sunday  school  teacher  there  for 
seventeen  years,  going  faithfully  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Two  of  her  former  Sunday  scholars  helped 
bear  her  to  her  last  resting  place,  while  others  at  a 
distance  spoke  feelingly  of  the  influence  for  good 
that  her  teaching  had  exerted  upon  their  lives.”  (H. 
,T.  B.) 

The  Farmers’  Convention,  February  25,  was  as 
usual,  favored  with  weather ; deluges  of  rain,  rivers 
of  melting  snow,  mud  and  slush  galore,  did  all  they 
could  to  put  a damper  on  the  occasion,  but  though  the 
attendance  was  somewhat  small,  the  interest  wTas 
not  less  than  usual.  Bobert  H.  Miller  spoke  on  the 
raising  of  early  potatoes,  A..  G.  Thomas  on  “Our 
Forests,”  Henry  IT.  Hiller  on  wheat  raising,  and 
Mr.  Xeal  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station,  on  the 
culture  and  curing  of  cow-pea  hay.  Several  com- 
mittees reported:  that  on  the  railroad,,  offering  $500 
reward  for  anyone  discovered  setting  stakes  or  grad- 
ing for  the  Washington  and  Gettysbrug  R.  R. ! 

February  2G,  John  R.  Lethbridge  for  several  years 
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the  vigilant  keeper  of  the  Sandy  Spring  toll  gate, 
died  of  pneumonia;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  meet- 
ing-house yard. 

February  26,  Alban  Brooke,  having  rented  his 
farm,  sold  at  auction  his  farm  implements,  stock,  etc. 

March  9,  at  his  home  near  Holland’s  Corner,  Amos 
Holland  died,  age,  seventy-one  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Lydia  Holland,  and 
'was  born  and  lived  all  his  life  in  Sandy  Spring,  with- 
in a mile  of  his  birthplace.  His  was  a singularly 
uneventful  career;  he  wras  twice  married  and  during 
the  years  of  his  second  widowerhood  his  sister  Vir- 
ginia and  her  husband  Lewis  Steer  came  to  make  a 
home  for  him. 

A man  of  few  words,  but  of  very  positive  char- 
acter, his  lifelong  industry,  energy  and  thrift  made 
him  a prosperous  farmer,  and  he  completely  dis- 
proved the  theory  that  neatness  is  incompatible  with 
success  in  that  calling.  That  he  was  a “good  pro- 
vider” all  will  testify  who  enjoyed  the  bountiful  hos- 
pitality of  his  table ; and  a love  of  children  was  an- 
other of  his  marked  traits. 

March  10,  a daughter  was  born  to  William  and 
Ada  Skinner  at  Myrtlebank,  and  she  was  named  Ada 
Florence. 

March  16,  Lizzie  Hardesty,  an  industrious  and 
worthy  colored  woman,  was'  released  from  a life  of 
suffering. 

She  was  severely  burned  in  childhood,  and  for 
lack  of  proper  care  she  became  incurably  lame.  What 
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many  less  energetic  characters  would  have  accepted 
as  an  insurmountable'  bar  to  work,  she  ignored,  and 
though  she  could  only  move  by  the  aid  of  her  crutch, 
she  was  a valuable  servant  and  a self-supporting  citi- 
zen to  within  a short  time  of  her  death,  when  she  be- 
came bed  ridden. 

All  who  knew  her  might  gain  a profitable  lesson 
from  the  memory  of  her  courage,  industry  and  en- 
ergy 

The  usual  spring  mad  dog  scare  has  not  been  lack- 
ing this  year;  on  March  15,  a mad  dog  was  killed  at 
Sandy  Spring,  and  some  days  later  another  supposed 
to  be  mad  went  through  the  country  biting  a number 
of  more  or  less  valuable  dogs  that  had  to  be  killed  in 
consequence. 

March  22,  there  was  a rummage  sale  at  Alloway, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sherwood  Gymnasium  fund, 
that  netted  $30.00  for  the  cause;  on  the  26  the  work 
of  tearing  down  the  old  house  at  Alloway  began,  and 
it  was  soon  completed.  The  only  thing  that  reconciles 
us  to  the  destruction  of  a building  so  full  of  pleasant 
associations  and  of  material  attractions  as  this  home- 
stead, is  the  thought  that  a new  and  more  beautiful 
and  commodious  mansion  is  to  take  its  place,  and  be- 
come the  home  of  Annie  Miller  Shoemaker,  Isabel 
and  Janet  Miller,  who  will  return  to  their  native  place 
and  live  with  their  father  W.  P.  Miller,  after  years 
of  residence  in  Germantown. 

Before  the  work  began  at  Alloway,  Robert  II.  and 
Mariana  S.  Miller  and  their  family  moved  to  the 
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Highlands,  which  they  considerably  improved  pre- 
paratory to  making  it  their  home. 

When  the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground  during  the 
end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
roads  were  unspeakably  bad.  The  county  roads 
equalled  anything  on  record — the  “stage”  took  to  a 
buggy  and  declined  to  haul  passengers,  the  turnpikes 
trembled  at  every  footfall,  and  every  passing  wheel 
made  the  surface  of  the  road  wave  like  the  sea.  In 
many  places  the  “bottom  dropped  out”  entirely,  mak- 
ing a busy  time  for  the  managers  of  the  pikes.  They 
however,  showed  great  energy  and  promptness  in  re- 
pairing the  breaks,  and  soon  the  traveling  was  good 
again. 

April  5,  Eliza  Bacon,  a faithful  and  industrious 
colored  woman,  well  known  throughout  Sandy  Spring, 
died,  aged  ninety  years. 

The  Baltimore  Conference  just  ended,  has  removed 
Bev.  II.  P.  West  from  his  labors  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  will  be  succeeded  bv  Bev.  Henry  Clay 
Smith. 

On  January  13,  the  enterprising  principal  of  Sher- 
wood suggested  to  her  pupils  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting a gymnasium  for  the  school,  and  the  children 
immediately  set  about  raising  the  necessary  money. 

Many  plans  were  proposed  and  discussed  by  the 
school  committee  and  others,  but  the  only  one  that 
seemed  possible  at  present  was  to  buy  the  old  Bock- 
land  school-room  and  bring  it  to  Sherwood.  That  de- 
cided on,  the  work  of  collecting  money  went  forward 
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more  vigorously  than  ever,  and  the  crowning  effort 
was  the  entertainment  on  April  4,  at  the  Lyceum. 

The  people  who  crowded  the  house  were  well  re- 
paid for  coming  to  see  the  beautiful  hoop  drill  by 
sixteen  girls,  and  the  bright  and  well-acted  farce,  A 
Perplexing  Situation,  besides  which  there*  were  some 
good  music  and  other  features  of  interest.  * 

The  proceeds  of  the  evening  swelled  the  Gymna- 
sium fund  to  over  $200.00,  and  the  work  of  moving 
began  immediately  afterwards. 

With  this  much-needed  improvement  assured,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Sherwood  will  now  have  to 
try  and  decide  whether  an  endowment  fund  or  an 
efficient  heating  plant  for  the  school  shall  be  the  next 
object  of  their  efforts ! Nothing  seems  too  large  for 
them  to  undertake. 

April  15,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  was  held  at  the  Lyceum.  While  the 
League  executive  committee  was  in  session  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a W.  C.  T.  IT.  conference  in  the 
meeting-house,  and  later  the  two  l>odies  united  most 
harmoniously  over  the  beautiful  luncheon  set  forth 
for  them  bv  some  of  the  neighborhood  ladies  in  the 
Mission  room.  The  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
was  well  attended,  and  very  pleasant  and  interesting, 
through  the  chief  speakers  expected  did  not  appear. 

On  April  19,  Isaiah  Goar,  for  many  years  a resi- 
dent in  Sandy  Spring,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
John,  in  Howard  County. 

He  was  a mason  by  trade,  and  had  a hand  in  the 
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building  of  many  homes  here,  and  his  genial  manner 
made  him  many  friends.  He  was  a great  reader,  and 
kept  himself  well  informed  on  the  questions  of  the 
day. 

The  last  event  noted  for  the  year  is  the  opening  of 
an  ice-cream  department  at  the  Belmont  Dairy  in 
W ashington. 

Xo  chapter  of  our  Annals  can  be  complete  without 
some  detail  concerning  crops,  and,  as  usual  they  were 
of  various  success  in  the  past  twelvemonth.  The  fore- 
bodings concerning  the  wheat  were  hardly  fulfilled, 
as  threshing  brought  forth  more  grain  than  the  farm- 
ers anticipated,  but  the  quality  was  not  first  rate,  and 
the  weevil  did  it  great  damage  both  in  the  stack  and  in 
the  bin. 

The  hay  crop  was  poor,  and  potatoes,  except  on  one 
or  two  farms,  were  a failura  Corn,  however,  was 
excellent,  and  abundant ; and  pasture,  because  of  fre- 
quent rains,  was  unusually  fine. 

Cow  peas  were  very  conspicuous  as  a field  crop  all 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  manv  tons  of  them 
were  cured  for  hay,  which  seems  to  be  as  acceptable 
to  the  stock,  as  the  plant  is  beneficial  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows. 

Xext  to  our  agricultural  interests  in  financial  im- 
portance to  Sandy  Spring  are  our  business  en'er- 
prises.  Of  our  banks  “one  having  authority”  says : 

“True  to  its  colors,  ‘old  gold  and  green  backs,’  the 
Savings  Institution,  the  pioneer  financial  house  in  the 
county,  has  kept  pace  with  the  strides  of  time,  with- 
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out  a wrinkle  on  its  brow  or  a frown  upon  its  visage. 
A steady  advance  has  been  made  in  its  size  and 
value — 102  new  accounts  have  been  opened  in  the 
past  year,  or  two  more  than  in  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, indicating  that  prosperity  and  confidence  have 
not  deserted  it. 

“The  gain  in  deposits  for  the  year  has  been  $58,- 
000.00,  making  the  total  holdings  $657,500.00 ; and 
while  the  large  city  banks  have  reduced  their  rate  of 
interest  to  3%,  we  continue  to  pay  4%,  and  accumu- 
late surplus. 

“The  infant  First  National  Bank  is  fast  outgrow- 
ing its  swaddling  suit;  and  with  the  business  of  an 
appreciative  community  the  officers  are  kept  busy 
during  banking  hours. 

“Having  a deposit  of  $48,500.00,  subject  to  check, 
and  net  earnings  of  $2,800.00,  the  outlook  is  good 
for  the  future  success  and  usefulness  of  this  enter- 
prise” (A.  G.  T.) 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  it  is  re- 
ported, “has  had  a good  year,  though  its  losses  were 
rather  heavier  than  for  the  two  preceding  ones.  The 
statement  issued  in  January  showed  an  invested  sur- 
plus of  $00,000.00,  which  has  only  been  exceeded 
four  or  five  times  in  the  fifty-four  years  of  the  com- 
pany’s existence. 

“The  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  has  again 
declined;  being  $50,000.00  less  than  the  previous 
year,  and  $4,850,000.00  less  than  the  high  water 
mark  reached  in  January,  41894.  Even  now,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  larger  by  50%  than  that  shown  by  any 
other  company  in  Maryland,  outside  of  Baltimore 
City.  The  only  change  made  in  the  board  of  di- 
rectors during  the  year  was  the  election  of  Edwin 
Warfield  in  place  of  J.  D.  Alcock,  who  has  moved  to 
Pennsylvania.”  (A.  F.) 

“The  Enterprise  Telephone  Company”  according 
to  an  official  statement,  “is  growing  steadily,  and  its 
service,  compared  with  that  of  other  country  com- 
panies, is  considered  very  good.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  added  the  long-distance  feature  by  becom- 
ing a sub-licensee  of  the  C.  & P.  Co. ; and  messages 
have  been  successfully  received  and  sent  as  far  as 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
number  of  ’phones  in  our  system  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.”  (H.  H.  M.) 

During  the  year  there  have  been  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  real  estate  transfers : Peyton  Brown  bought  of 
Thomas  Leizear  the  plot  of  ground  at  Alloway  cor- 
ner, on  which  he  built  the  house  already  mentioned 
in  this  record. 

Robert  H.  Miller  bought  The  Highlands  of  Wil- 
liam Lea ; and  sold  his  farm  further  down  the  pike 
to  Charles  T.  Hill.  He  also  sold  part  of  the  Alloway 
farm  to  Caleb  Stabler. 

Dr.  William  R.  Tatum  and  wife  sold  their  place 
above  Brighton  to  Ernest  Bowman,  and  bought  of 
Edward  C.  Gilpin  the  Pawley  farm,  which  they  have 
re-christened  Hillside,  and  M.  M.  and  Lydia  W. 
Haviland  bought,  also  of  Edward  C.  Gilpin,  the 
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property  lying  between  Hillside  and  Haviland’s  Mill, 
which  they  call  Avoca. 

Charles  W.  Brown  bought  of  Allan  Farquhar  the 
old  wheel-wright  shop  at  Sandy  Spring,  and  the  house 
adjoining  it,  using  the  lower  part  of  the  former  for 
a bicycle  shop,  and  building  on  the  lot  in  front  of  it 
a store. 

Samuel  Bond  sold  his  business  at  Oakdale  to  the 
Harris  Brothers,  and  Isaiah  Coar  sold  his  business  at 
Ednor  to  George  F.  Phair,  of  Spencerville. 

James  Johnson  bought  a lot  of  the  Glencoe  farm  at 
Ednor  of  John  Thomas,  paying  $1,000.00  for  an  acre, 
the  highest  price  for  land  on  record  about  here. 

Warwick  M.  Stabler  sold  his  farm  near  Cloverley 
P.  O.  to  Granville  Harding. 

Within  a few  months  William  S.  and  Mary  C. 
Brooke  have  returned  to  our  neighborhood,  and  made 
their  home  at  Willow  Grove.  B.  Bowland  and  Mar- 
garet G.  T.  Moore  have  left  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  brought 
their  family  to  Plainfield. 

Sandy  Spring  likes  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and 
within  a few  months  about  fifteen  of  our  neighbors 
have  subscribed  to  the  Booklovers'  Library,  and  find 
it  a very  satisfactory  institution,  warranted  to  suit 
all  tastes. 

Another  agency  for  good,  which  we  do  not,  per- 
haps, consider  as  we  should,  is  the  pastor  of  the 
colored  churches  within  our  borders;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  notice  should  here  be  given  to  the 
faithful  work  done  by  Bev.  William  Harris  in  a field 
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where  the  harvest,  is,  indeed,  abundant,  and  the  labor- 
ers all  too  few.  He  was  for  five  years  in  charge  of 
Sharp  Street  Church,  and  being  transferred  by  the 
recent  Conference  to  Laurel ; Benj  amin  Perkins  has 
succeeded  him. 

Frank  T.  Lea’s  mission  seems  to  offer  another 
chance  for  the  betterment  of  our  colored  population, 
such  as  we  have  been  waiting  for  long,  and  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect.  He  and  his  wife  have  al- 
ready organized  a sewing  school  with  forty-one  girls 
enrolled ; they  have  also  started  a Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
fifteen  members,  a debating  and  musical  club  for 
young  men,  and  an  anti-cigarette  league  for  boys. 
One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  a meeting  for 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  for  choir  practice,  and 
on  Sundays  they  both  teach  large  classes  at  Sharp 
Street  Sunday  School.  There  is  also  a prospect  of 
inaugurating  similar  work  at  Brighton  and  Good 
Hope,  as  the  pastor  on  this  circuit  is  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement. 

In  the  course  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  Sherman 
Tucker  caught  and  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  live  gray  squirrels  to  Schmidt,  the  Washington 
dealer  in  pets. 

The  space  usually  devoted  to  the  historic  railroad 
projects  is  so  far  empty.  But  it  shall  remain  a void 
no  longer,  thanks  to  our  late  lamented — and  lamenta- 
ble— legislature ; for  did  it  not  charter  the  Laurel  and 
Brookeville  R.  IL,  with  Dr.  Francis  Thomas  as  one 
of  the  incorporators  \ And  would  it  be  possible,  in 
building  a railroad  from  one  of  these  points  to  the 
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other,  to  go  around  Sandy  Spring?  Verily  “hope 
springs  eternal/’  even  in  he  matter  of  a Sandy  Spring 
railroad ! 

Yet  though  we  must  still  depend  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned horse  for  all  communication  with  the  ou'side 
world,  we  still  can  agree  with  a sage  who  never 
dreamed  of  modem  applications  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity; says  Marcus  Aurelius: 

“Time  is  a sort  of  river  of  passing  events,  and 
strong  is  the  current ; no  sooner  is  a thing  brought  to 
sight  than  it  is  swept  by  and  another  takes  its  place, 
and  this  too  will  be  swept  away.” 

Recognizing  this  truth,  our  “book  of  remembrance” 
has  been  thus  kept  for  almost  forty  years ; that  poster- 
ity may  gain  from  its  pages  a true  picture  of  our 
acts  and  conditions,  we  strive  to  relate  things  as  they 
really  happen  and 

“Nothing  extenuate  and  naught  set  down  in  mal- 
ice.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1902—1903. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lyceum  Company, 
April  21,  1902,  the  newest  feature  was  the  proposal 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  Sherwood  School,  to 
be  a memorial  to  its  late  principal,  Elizabeth  P.  M. 
Thom.  Eliza  2L  Moore,  Benjamin  H.  Miller  and  A. 
G.  Thomas  were  appointed  a committee  to  take  the 
matter  in  charge. 

The  periods  of  waiting,  so  often  irksome  at  former 
Annual  Meetings,  were  made  seasons  of  pleasure,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  new  Lyceum  piano,  and  the 
kindness  of  some  of  our  young  musicians. 

Ilenrv  H.  Miller,  meteorologist,  having  a year  ago 
proved  a most  successful  weather  prophet,  now  ven- 
tured another  prediction,  which  later  events  amply 
verified. 

He  foretold  that  the  coming  weeks  would  bring  a 
plague  of  locusts ! Sure  enough,  from  early  May  to 
late  June,  the  air  was  full  of  their  song;  the  ground 
was  full  of  their  holes;  the  tree  trunks  were  full  of 
their  shells ; the  woods  were  full  of  their  dead  twigs : 
and  the  chickens  and  turkeys  were  full  of  their 
plump  brown  bodies ! 

A strange  feature  of  the  visitation  was  its  spoilt/ 
distribution;  in  some  places  the  locusts  were  very 
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few,  and  in  others  they  swarmed ; but  everywhere  we 
will  be  glad  to  see  them  no  more  for  seventeen  years. 

On  April  22,  began  several  days  of  very  hot 
weather,  the  mercury  reaching  90°  : violent  winds 
from  all  directions  prevailed,  and  the  fruit  blossoms 
which  had  not  begun  to  blow  till  the  22,  opened  and 
blew  clear  away  in  two  days  ! While  we  were  swelter- 
ing in  winter  clothing  and  high  summer  temperature, 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  a severe  blizzard  in  the 
northwest,  helped  us  to  appreciate  our  blessings ! 

Before  proceeding  with  the  events  of  the  current 
year,  it  may  be  well  to  note  here  one  that  should 
have  been  placed  in  last  year’s  record — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  one  dwelling  house  remaining  of  “Center- 
ville.” 

“In  Remus  Q.  Hill  Sandy  Spring  lost  one  of  its 
old  and  valued  citizens.  He  was  bom  in  1816;  his 
parents,  Hazel  ami  Margery  Hill,  were  manumitted 
by  “Mars  Dicky”  Thomas. 

“He  was  among  the  first  to  purchase  land  at  “Cin- 
cinnatti,”  and  there  he  built  a house,  into  which  he 
moved  in  1812 ; there  he  and  his  wife,  Ruthy,  lived 
for  the  sixty  remaining  years  of  their  married  life, 
they  having  occupied  but  two  .houses  in  the  sixtv-four 
years  they  lived  together. 

“For  many  years  he  followed  the  trade  of  a carpen- 
ter; he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  men  of 
his  race,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a leader  by  his  own 
people. 

“His  honesty  and  integrity  were  so  well  recognized 
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that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  administer 
upon  the  estates  of  his  deceased  neighbors ; one  of  the 
officials  of  our  Orphans’  Court,  once  said : ‘He  has 
settled  more  estates,  and  with  less  worry  to  the 
Court,  than  any  other  man  in  the  County.’ 

“He  was  always  highly  respected  by  his  white 
neighbors,  and  was  invariably  pleasant  and  respectful 
in  his  intercourse  with  them. 

“He  died  April  26,  1902,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  his  wife  and  nine  children  survive  him; 
five  of  their  fourteen  children  having  preceded  him 
to  ‘the  other  shore.’  ” (B.  H.  M.) 

May  1,  Benjamin  and  Lydia  T.  HallowTell  came 
from  Philadelphia  to  make  iheir  home  at  Oakleigh; 
and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  raising 
poultry,  building  large  chicken  houses,  with  runways, 
and  pigeon  lofts  above. 

At  the  end  of  December  he  bought  100  pairs  of 
Antwerp  pigeons ; and  his  first  squabs  were  ready  for 
market  by  the  7 March. 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  automobiles,  which  had 
been,  for  a year  or  so,  occasionally  seen  on  our  roads, 
became  a daily  menace  to  the  safety  of  persons  driv- 
ing. The  chauffeurs  were  utterly  reckless,  and  even 
insolent  in  their  conduct  to  horsemen,  and  especially 
horsewomen,  and  for  a while  a sort  of  “reign  of 
terror”  prevailed. 

At  last,  in  May,  an  indignation  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Lyceum,  and  about  thirty  people  assembled  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  about  it.  A committee 
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was  appointed  to  consult  a lawyer,  and  discover  if 
there  was  any  law  to  cover  the  case,  and  another  to 
interview  the  Turnpike  Companies  and  see  if  they 
could  help  matters. 

Nothing  special  seems  to  have  come  of  these  in- 
quiries, but  our  horses  are  gradually  growing  used  to 
the  monsters,  and  the  extreme  considerateness  and 
civility  of  the  owners  of  automobiles  who  summered 
in  the  neighborhood,  did  much  to  mollify  popular 
sentiment  towards  this  latest  innovation  in  vehicles, 
which  seems  to  have  “come  to  stay.” 

“On  the  19  of  May,  1902,  Esther  Wet-herald  died 
at  her  home  in  Sandy  Spring,  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year. 

“She  was  bom  of  English  parents,  in  England,  and 
when  only  five  years  old,  she  came  with  her  father, 
mother  and  six  brothers  and  sisters  to  this  country. 
They  were  over  two  months  making  their  perilous 
voyage  on  a sailing  vessel,  which  leaked  so  badly 
that  the  crew  and  all  the  passengers  had  to  take  turns 
at  the  pumps,  which  were  going  day  and  night  to 
keep  the  ship  afloat.  Provisions  ran  show,  and  had 
to  be  doled  out,  and  when  they  were  almost  hopeless 
of  ever  reaching  land,  they  came  safely  into  New 
York  Harbor. 

“Her  family  lived  first  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
afterwards  moved  to  Washington,  where  her  father, 
Thomas  Wetherald — a noted  Quaker  preacher — ac- 
quired such  renoun  that  many  prominent  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Madison,  went  to  hear  him  preach. 
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“ After  her  father’s  death,  in  1832,  the  family 
moved  to  Baltimore,  and  Esther  and  her  sister  Mary 
opened  a school,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in 
teaching  until  they  came  to  live  in  Sandy  Spring  in 
1847.  They  rarely  left  this  neighborhood  after- 
wards. 

“Esther  Wetherald  had  a bright  intelligence,  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  an  eager  interest  in  people 
and  events.  She  wrote  many  stories  for  the  mag- 
azines, and  also  translated  many  from  the  French; 
she  was  a devoted  book-lover  and  a constant  reader. 

“The  old  Wetherald  homestead  having  been  sold, 
her  last  years  were  spent  in  the  village  of  Sandy 
Spring,  where  she  could  often  see  her  friends,  and 
attend  meeting,  where  her  small,  quaint  figure  in  its 
conventional  Friend’s  dress  wras  always  noticeable. 

“She  enjoyed  remarkable  eye-sight,  never  using 
spectacles,  and  her  mind  was  clear  until  her  last  ill- 
ness, which  was  not  of  long  duration. 

“She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  at  the 
meeting-house.”  (E.  27.  M.) 

Sometime  in  May  Walter  II.  and  Caroline  I,. 
Brooke  bought  the  “Richard  Hill  place,”  about  mid- 
way between  Sandy  Spring  and  Olney,  planning  to 
build  there. 

May  28,  Edith  C.  and  Elsie  C.  Elbrey  sailed  from 
ISTew  York  for  a three  months’  tour  in  Europe. 

James  P.  Stabler  entered  the  employ  of  the  C.  &■ 
P.  Telephone  Co.,  in  Washington,  where  his  son 
Harold  has  been  for  several  years,  and  whom,  as  his 
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superior  officer,  he  treats  with  a humorous  deference 
most  characteristic. 

Although  for  many  years  non-resident  in  Sandy 
Spring,  Edward  Farquhar  has  still  been  so  closely 
associated  with  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  that  it 
seems  only  right  for  us  to  chronicle  his  marriage  to 
Mary  W.  Milam,  which  took  place  at  Asheville,  FT. 
C.,  May  28. 

Sometime  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  a long- 
felt  need  was  filled  by  the  establishment  of  a water- 
ing-place “in  the  sand”  on  the  Laurel  road.  Not  a 
summer  resort  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  a good,  old-fashioned  well,  sheathed  inside, 
with  a stout  curb,  a good  pump,  and  convenient 
troughs  and  tin-cup. 

This  brilliant  scheme  first  took  definite  shape  in 
the  mind  of  Asa  M.  Stabler,  who  suggested  his  plan 
at  a.  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  Club.  It  found 
favor,  and  enough  money  to  do  the  work  was  soon 
raised.  A few  square  yards  of  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose were  presented  by  Mr.  Halwig,  and  deeded  in 
perpetuity  to  three  trustees : — the  first  board  being 
Mortimer  O.  Stabler,  John  C.  Bentley  and  Samuel 
S.  Bond ; and  the  well  is  there  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Quarterly  Meeting,  June  7-0,  though  small  in 
numbers,  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  we  have  ever 
had;  Henry  \Y.  Wilbur,  Martha  S.  Townsend,  and 
other  speakers  were  with  us,  and  we  were  favored 
with  perfect  weather. 
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On  the  evening  of  June  11,  the  Sandy  Spring  W. 
C.  T.  U.  gave  a lawn  party  at  Eamshawe,  which  was 
a success  in  spite  of  a shower  about  six  o’clock. 
Those  interested  were  divided  in  their  minds  between 
gratitude  for  the  much  needed  rain,  and  solicitude 
lest  all  the  labor  of  preparing  for  the  fete  be  lost  on 
account  of  the  resulting  dampness ! Besides  the 
usual  strawberries,  ices,  cake  and  candy,  there  were 
drills,  songs,  tableaux  and  a graphophone,  by  way  of 
entertainment ; and  after  all  a good  crowd  patronized 
the  affair. 

Harvest  began  about  the  11  June,  and  the  wheat, 
which  had  inspired  many  gloomy  prophecies  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  turned  out  a far  better 
crop  of  grain  than  had  seemed  possible,  as  the  heads 
were  large  and  well  filled,  though  the  straw  was  short. 
Hay  was  almost  a minus  quantity.  Strawberries  at 
Allowav,  Lueknough,  and  Clifton  were  a large  and 
successful  crop,  and  potatoes  generally  yielded  well. 
Frank  Snowden  gathered  450  bushels,  from  an 
acre  and  a half,  at  Ingleside.  There  have  seldom 
been,  in  this  section,  such  abundant,  and  excellent, 
tomatoes.  Eggs  were  produced  in  plenty  all  summer, 
and  furthermore,  brought  a good  price,  probably 
owing  to  meat  being  very  high.  The  hens  continued 
equal  to  the  situation  till  after  Thanksgiving,  and 
then,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners,  they  all  struck  work,  and  eggs  were,  for 
a few  weeks,  almost  as  scarce  as  coal. 

June  1G,  half  a dozen  young  ladies,  more  or  less, 
chaperoned,  and  generally  more  escorted,  followed  a 
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well-established  Sandy  Spring  precedent,  and  went 
camping  for  a week.  Triadelphia  furnished  a very 
satisfactory  location  for  the  frolic. 

On  the  10  June,  Clarion  Farquhar  took  her  de- 
gree of  B.  L.,  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  returned 
to  her  home  at  The  Cedars. 

June  16,  George  Gilpin,  son  of  George  A.  and 
Sara  F.  Willson,  was  bom  at  Longmead. 

June  24,  William  S.  Brooke  died. 

“The  eldest  child  of  Roger  and  Sarah  Brooke,  he 
was  born  February  4,  1836,  at  Willow  Grove,  where 
he  continued  to  live  until  he  married  Mary  S.,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  E.  Hallowell ; then  he 
moved  to  his  farm,  Avon,  near  Rockville.  There 
two  daughters  were  bom  to  them,  Caroline  Miller 
and  Mary  Hallowell ; but  this  happy  home  was  soon 
broken  up  by  the  removal  of  his  wife  to  her  eternal 
home. 

“He  was  a widower  for  six  years,  and  then  married 
Mary  P.  Coffin,  uniting  his  family  again  at  Avon, 
where  he  spent  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

“He  was  one  of  the  most  reserved  of  men ; en- 
dowed with  a bright  mind,  and  an  unusually  reten- 
tive memory.  He  passed  quietly  through  life,  bear- 
ing malice  to  none,  and  most  lenient  in  his  judg- 
ment of  others. 

“He  tenderly,  lovingly  and  faithfully  cared  for 
and  ministered  to  one  of  the  saddest  lives  a father 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  foster;  who  knows  how 
much  this  trial  may  have  tended  to  blight  the  prom- 
ise of  his  early  life  ? 
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“In  his  young  manhood  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  rearing  of  the  Lyceum  building;  and  his 
voice  was  often  heard  there  in  logical  debate  or  on  the 
lecture  platform. 

“Ill  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  he  received 
the  tenderest  care  and  nursing  from  his  devoted 
wife  and  daughter,  who  testified  that  his  wonderful 
patience,  and  his  even  disposition  lasted  even  after 
his  intellect  was  impaired.”  (L.  T.  B.) 

Shortly  after  her  husband’s  death,  Mary  C.  Brooke 
went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  join  her  daughter, 
Caroline  Brooke  Dinwiddie,  who  is  living  there. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  p.  m.,  on  the  9 July, 
we  had  one  of  the  worst  electrical  storms  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  writer.  The  glare  of  lightning 
and  the  roll  of  thunder  were  incessant,  and  each 
person  one  met  the  next  day  said  that  the  storm  had 
certainly  centered  immediately  over  his  point  of  ob- 
servation ! 

Three  and  a half  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  hour, 
cornfields  were  washed  tremendously,  and  the  barns 
at  Alloway  and  Peny-bryn  were  struck  by  lightning 
without,  however,  being  seriously  damaged.  Trees 
were  struck  at  many  places;  notably  one  used  as  a 
turkey  roost  at  Elbum,  and  twenty  out  of  over  a 
hundred  turkeys  in  it  were  killed.  A hen  and  chick- 
ens were  also  killed  at  John  Abel’s. 

“On  the  morning  of  July  3,  Elizabeth  Lea  passed 
quietly  away,  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  Richard 
I.  Lea. 
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“Although  always  frail  in  body,  she  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  She  was  the 
youngest  and  last  surviving  child  of  the  late  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  E.  Lea,  and  her  life  was  spent  within 
a few  miles  of  her  birthplace,  Walnut  Hill. 

“Her  simplicity  and  her  deep  religious  faith  were 
a lesson  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contract. 

“She  was  laid  to  rest  in  Woodside  Cemetery,  July 
5,  in  the  presence  of  a large  gathering  of  friends. ” 

(P.  T.  S.) 

July  4 was  the  day  chosen  by  Dr.  Francis  Thomas 
to  start  for  a tour  in  California  and  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  joining  his  daughter,  Ellen  H.  Thomas,  who 
had  preceded  him  by  some  weeks. 

In  spite  of  its  Quaker  birth  and  breeding,  Sandy 
Spring  has  a taste  for  “sport,”  so  a feat  of  George 
Tucker’s  young  daughter  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est here: — she  killed  a weasel — by  jumping  on  it! 
Her  father,  not  long  after,  found  a terrapin  marked 
“E.  P.  T.,  1861,”  which  he  returned  to  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Belmont  Dairy.  Without  doubt  this  inci- 
dent is  worthy  of  record,  because  it  was  published  in 
five  newspapers! 

x\propos  of  sport,  this  was  the  best  baseball  season 
that  this  neighborhood  has  enjoyed  for  years.  “The 
Sandy  Spring  team,  without  training,  without  prac- 
tice, entered  the  field  on  July  12,  with  a 23  to  3 
victory,  which  was  only  the  beginning  of  a series  of 
games  that  won  for  us  the  championship  of  the 
County!  Kensington,  Brinklow,  Apsen,  Wheaton 
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was  each  defeated  in  turn.  The  games  with  Briklow 
were  ail  close  and  exciting,  and  were  the  prelude  to 
the  contests  wi  h our  old-time  rivals,  the  Rockvillians. 

“The  first  game  between  Rockville  and  Sandy 
Spring  was  played  on  the  home  grounds,  and  was 
the  most  exciting  and  best  played  game  ever  seen  in 
the  County,  resulting  in  the  professional-like  score 
of  1 to  0 in  Rockville’s  favor. 

“The  next  game  was  on  their  field,  and  in  spite  of 
unsportsmanlike  treatment,  we  came  off  victors,  with 
a score  of  16  to  14. 

“Five  hundred  people  gathered  at  The  Cedars  to 
witness  the  final  game  with  Rockville,  which,  result- 
ing in  a score  of  4 to  3,  gave  to  Sandy  Spring  the 
Montgomery  Championship.”  (S.  B.  F.) 

July  8,  the  Sandy  Spring  Book  Club  held  a sale 
at  Sherwood,  with  Mortimer  O.  Stabler  as  auctioneer; 
in  spite  of  the  heat  there  was  quite  a good  at'  endance, 
and  though  the  books  were  somewhat  the  worse  for 
their  two  and  a half  years  of  constant  travel,  and  for 
having  been  read  by  probably  about  180  people  each, 
they  sold  very  well. 

The  1 August  witnessed  a coincidence  probably 
unique  in  this  vicinity ; there  were  four  funerals  that 
day,  and  the  body  of  a fifth  citizen  lay  at  his  home 
awaiting  burial. 

“On  the  30  July,  1902,  Mary  Osburn  closed  her 
long,  full  and  useful  life  at  Sunnyside,  the  home  of 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Asa  M.  and  Albina  O. 
Stabler — aged  seventy-nine  years. 
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“Her  mother  died  when  she  was  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  leaving  the  care  of  her  father,  brother  and 
sister  to  her.  This  duty,  as  every  other  in  her  life, 
she  fulfilled  most  faithfully. 

“In  1841  she  married  Mortimer  Osburn,  living 
for  a number  of  years  in  Loudon  County,  Va.,  and 
moving  thence  to  Baltimore. 

“Her  husband’s  health  declining,  she  traveled 
with  him  by  sailing  vessel  to  Bio  Janeiro,  the  voyage 
being  accomplished  in  fifty-seven  days  going  out,  and 
thirty-nine  returning.  The  benefit  to  his  health  was 
slight,  and  he  only  survived  six  months  after  reaching 
home. 

“After  the  death  of  her  youngest  son,  she  lived  at 
Sunnyside,  spending  part  of  each  winter  in  Balti- 
more at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Llewellyn  Miller. 
She  became  very  ill  there  on  the  11  January,  1902, 
and  while  recovering  sufficiently  to  be  brought  to 
Sunnyside  three  months  later,  she  did  not  regain  her 
strength;  and  after  a long,  weary  illness,  in  which 
her  patience,  and  loving,  unselfish  thought  for  others 
were  ever  uppermost,  she  passed  quietly  away  to  the 
rest  for  which  she  had  longed,  and  for  which  her 
beautiful  life  had  so  well  prepared  her. 

“She  was  not  only  the  center  of  love  and  cheerful- 
ness in  her  own  household,  but  a bright,  sympathetic 
companion  to  those  of  every  age  in  her  family  con- 
nection, and  among  her  friends.”  ( L.  J.  M.  and  W. 
P.  MA 

On  the  same  day  that  the  beautiful  spirit  of  this 
dear  friend  left  us,  Adeline  E.  Stabler  also  died. 
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“ Adeline  E.  Stabler,  eldest  daughter  of  Meredith 
and  Maria  Jones,  was  born  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 
She  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  University  town, 
and  being  a bright  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  a hand- 
some and  attractive  girl,  she  became  a fine  musician 
and  a good  linguist. 

“After  her  marriage  with  Robinson  Stabler,  which 
took  place  in  August,  1816.  in  Philadelphia,  they 
went  to  live  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  Here  they  made 
their  home  for  many  years,  and  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  their  four  children,  Francis,  Alice  G.,  Mary  Annis 
and  Edward  R.  Stabler. 

“In  early  married  life  she  became  a confirmed 
invalid  and  was  a great  sufferer  for  the  rest  of  her 
days. 

“From  1879  her  home  was  at  Gladwyn,  in  this 
neighborhood,  whither  she  came  to  join  her  children. 

“Five  and  a half  years  before  her  death,  she  fell 
and  broke  her  hip,  affer  which  she  was  never  able  to 
stand,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed  most  of  the  time. 

“She  became  very  patient  under  her  affliction,  and 
it  is  the  comfort  of  her  friends  to  know  that  she  at 
last  enjoys  the  rest  and  peace  she  so  longed  for.”  (A. 
G.  S.)'  ‘ 

“In  the  death  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  who  died 
July  31,  1902,  we  have  lost  an  honest  man,  an  ad- 
mirable neighbor,  an  exemplary  citizen. 

“When  the  minister  at  his  funeral  remarked  that 
‘lie  was  no  ordinary  man,'  he  spoke  the  truth.  Born 
in  obscurity,  be  was  reared  in  poverty  and  total  iguor- 
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ance  of  book  learning,  and  began  the  struggle  of  life 
assisted  only  by  his  great  industry,  good  judgment 
and  other  valuable  personal  qualities.  And  yet,  forti- 
fied with  these  he  made  an  exceptional  success  as  a 
farmer,  a husband  and  a father.  He  left  a very  large 
family  and  numerous  friends  to  call  him  blessed.” 

(F.  T.) 

During  July,  W.  W.  Welsh  succeeded  William 
Harvey  as  manager  of  Mrs.  Williams’  store  at  Olney ; 
and  the  Enterprise  Telephone  Company  instituted 
all  day  service  on  Sundays. 

That  supply  creates  demand  has  been  well  illus- 
trated by  the  growth  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
sendee  since  it  was  established  here.  During  the 
year  ending  February  28,  ’03,  5591  toll  messages 
were  sent  from  our  three  long-distance  offices,  Sandy 
Spring,  Laurel  and  Rockville,  1780  of  these  going 
from  Sandy  Spring;  and  the  calls  from  outside  have 
probably  been  one-fifth  more  than  those  from  this 
end.  The  manifold  uses  of  this  “troublesome  com- 
fort” have  been  cleverly  described,  thus,  by  a friend : 

“A  Troulesome  Comfort.” 

“There’s  a useful  little  member 
In  this  happy  neighborhood, 

And  Marconi,  notwithstanding, 

He  has  come  to  stay  for  good. 

He  has  a place  in  every  home, 

And  speaks  in  bell-like  tone, 

He  is  useful,  if  not  beautiful — 

Our  local  telephone. 
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Who  could  give  an  evening  party,  who  could  have 
his  garden  made, 

Who  could  buy  or  sell  an  ox  or  horse  without  this 
help  to  trade  ? 

The  Whist  Club  calls  up  Central,  Home  Interest 
rings  the  bell 

Neighbors  are  called  together 
Receipts  exchanged,  as  well. 

Dates  and  invitations 
For  club,  or  tea,  or  ball ; 

And  grandma  hears  of  baby’s  tooth 
His  curl,  or  sock,  or  fall ! 

We  may  call  the  household  doctor, 

And  discuss  our  aches  and  ills. 

Who  knows  ? — perhaps  by  telephone 
Some  day  we’ll  pay  our  bills. 

The  weather,  the  Legislature, 

Temperance  and  Anti-Saloon, 

Suffrage,  and  even  setting-hens, 

And  the  faults  of  the  average  ‘coon’ — 

The  education  of  children, 

And  how  to  clean  white  paint — • 

Are  talked  of  till  patient  ‘Central’ 

Must  be  almost  a saint. 

If  we  get  a daughter  married, 

Or  set  a barn  on  fire, 

Or  take  a trip,  or  build  a house. 

The  telephone  wont  tire. 
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But  gives  us  faithful  service 

Every  night  and  day, 

So  let  us  say  ‘Hella ! good  friend, 

We  hope  you’ve  come  to  stay.’  ” 

(L.  J.  M.) 

On  the  first  of  August,  Samuel  B.  and  Florence 
M.  Wetherald  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage ; a large  gathering  of  friends  from  far 
and  near  came  to  offer’  congratulations,  and  they 
brought  many  gifts  of  handsome  china  as  mementoes 
of  the  occasion. 

August  13,  Gertrude  Vye,  of  Massachusetts,  gave 
a piano  recital  at  the  Lyceum — a treat  such  as  does 
not  often  come  our  way.  Her  playing  is  that  of  a 
finished  musician,  quickened  and  vivified  by  her 
vigorous  and  graceful  personality.  Music  like  hers 
must  be  an  inspiration  to  nobler  thought  and  better 
living. 

August  15,  another  camping  party  went  up  to  the 
Cacapon  River,  in  West  Virginia ; and  at  the  end  of 
a week  came  home  enthusiastic  over  their  experi- 
ences, fishing,  walking,  climbing,  driving,  and  camp- 
ing generally. 

“August  20,  the  Plirenaskeia,  Jr.,  held  its  third 
banquet  at  The  Cedars..  All  the  members  were  pres- 
ent* The  prevailing  color  was  red,  and  the  Table 
was  beautifully  decorated. 

“Edith  Shoemaker  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  in 
response  to  the  toasts  Bust  Canby  gave  ‘Sherwood 
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Friends’  School';  Maurice  Bentley,  ‘Phrenaskeia, 
Sr.’ ; Catherine  Thomas,  ‘Baseball’ ; and  Gladys 
Brooke,  ‘Our  Members.’  ” (D.  B.) 

The  “season”  this  year  was  very  gay,  the  neigh- 
borhood being  full  of  guests  through  August,  and 
before  and  after,  and  there  was  a good  deal  going  on 
in  the  shape  of  mild  entertainment.  Sherwood  Gym- 
nasium was  the  scene  of  several  “small  and  early” 
dances,  which  were  much  enjoyed;  and  archery  gave 
signs  of  returning  life.  Ping-pong  had  found  its  way 
to  Sandy  Spring  some  months  before,  but  the  jovial, 
if  not  specially  intellectual  game  of  “pitch”  contin- 
ues the  reigning  favorite  among  amusements. 

Besides  the  flow  of  “transients” — boarders  and 
visitors — there  were  a few  more  permanent  summer 
residents;  Dr.  Duck  and  family,  of  Baltimore,  rent- 
ing Cozy  Corner,  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  of  Philadel- 
phia, taking  part  of  the  house  at  Eldon. 

While  the  stream  of  “summer  people”  was  at  its 
flood,  the  Lyceum  Company  gave  a musical  for  its 
own  benefit,  August  2 f>,  using  all  the  talent — native 
and  imported — within  reach,  to  good  effect. 

On  the  following  afternoon  some  of  our  enterpris- 
ing young  women,  Emma  T.,  Mary  M.  and  Lillie  B. 
Stabler,  Helen  G.  Miller  and  Mary  Magruder  held 
in  the  Lyceum  a sale  of  their  handiwork,  which  was 
well  patronized ; and  on  the  evening  of  the  2S  the 
Sharp  Street  Choir  gave  a concert,  which  was  well 
worth  hearing. 
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On  the  1 of  September,  a crowd  of  relatives  and  a 
few  others  gathered  at  Amersley  to  congratulate 
Tarlton  B.  and  Bebecca  T.  Stabler  on  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  their  marriage;  a cart  load,  at  least,  of 
useful  tinware  attesting  their  good  wishes. 

On  September  4,  fifty-three  Sandy  Springers — the 
largest  number  of  them  that  ever  went  anywhere  in 
one  company — attended  the  Friends’  General  Con- 
ference, at  Asbury  Park,  Bew  Jersey.  There  we 
spent  a week  of  varied  pleasure,  with  the  endless  good 
things  of  the  official  program ; many  other  good 
things  not  provided  by  the  Conference  Committee  of 
Arrangements : opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
with  the  most  delightful  people;  and?  always  the 
changeful  beauty  of  the  sea.  The  only  difficulty 
was  to  choose  among  them  all,  and  the  one  possible 
cause  of  after-dissatisfaction  was  the  limited  nature 
of  human  capacity — the  impossibility  of  doing  all 
the  pleasant  things  at  one  time ! 

Conference  wTeek  was  over  all  too  soon,  but  about 
half  of  our  delegation  had  a chance  to  review  its  de- 
lights at  a reunion  at  Clifton,  on  the  evening  of 
the  27. 

September  11,  Thomas  Moore,  son  of  Margaret  C. 
and  Milton  Bancroft,  was  bom  at  Norwood. 

September  15,  Edward  P.  and  Mary  Bentley 
Thomas  gave  a large  and  pleasant  reception  at  Bel- 
mont, for  their  son  E.  Clifton  Thomas,  and  his  bride, 
Elsie  Manakee,  of  Washington. 

September  10,  Bev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  gave,  at  the  Lyceum,  a most  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  *on  “Colonization  and  Civiliza- 
tion/’ based  on  observations  made  during  a recent 
visit  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Her  audience  con- 
sisted of  a fair  number  of  women,  and  seven  men ! 

A sight  rare  enough  to  cause  remark  was  the  work 
begun  in  the  summer  on  the  turnpike  between  Olney 
and  Ashton;  there  had  been  no  “gardening”  done  on 
it  for  years  before,  but  the  methods  used  now  have 
made  the  benefits  questionable! 

Sherwood  school  opened  about  the  usual  time ; 
Alice  V.  Farquhar,  principal;  Sarah  B.  Farquhar, 
Sallie  P.  Brooke  and  Mary  Moore  Thomas,  assistants. 
They  had  the.  largest  enrollment  of  pupils  the  school 
has  ever  known,  and  a very  prosperous  year,  without 
serious  interruption  by  weather  or  illness. 

The  gymnasium,  under  Sarah  B.  Farquhar’s  man- 
agement, has  been  a source  of  much  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  school  children,  and  to  some  adult  classes 
besides.  r 

Eliza  M.  H.  Chilchester,  more  or  less  in  connec- 
tion with  Sherwood,  has  had  a larger  number  of 
music  pupils  than  ever  before,  and  Margaret  C.  Ban- 
croft has  given  French  lessons  to  various  persons — 
young  and  less  young. 

This  year  Harry  Wetherald  secured  a position  in 
the  He  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Engine  Works,  in  Tren- 
ton, H.  J.,  and  T.  ITynson  Canbv  took  a situation 
with  a firm  manufacturing  dynamos,  etc.,  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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September  27,  Francis  Townsend,  son  of  May 
Woodward  and  Mahlon  Kirk,  Jr.,' was  born  at  Wood- 

burn. 

“September  30,  Hear- Admiral  James  E.  Jouett, 
U.  S.  K..  passed  away  at  the  Anchorage,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  on  the  3 October,  at  beautiful  Arlington. 

“He  had  been  long  identified  with  this  neighbor- 
hood, it  having  been  his  home  most  of  ihe  time  since 
1885,  and  even  after  failing  health  demanded  a 
milder  climate,  he  would  return  from  his  Florida 
residence  each  summer  to  pass  a few  months  with  old 
friends  here. 

“Tn  character.  Admiral  Jouett  was  unique ; there 
never  was  another  like  him. 

“He  was  a born  sailor — his  splendid  physique,  his 
great  courage,  his  almost  superhuman  energy,  his  ex- 
cellent judgment,  his  keen  sense  of  duty  and  of  just- 
ice, and  withal  his  warm,  generous  heart,  were  traits 
which  went  to  make  him  our  ideal  Admiral. 

“Open  handed  to  a fault,  he  was  always  giving  to 
others,  often  to  the  point  of  leaving  his  own  needs 
unprovided  for. 

“Age  did  not  blunt  his  capacity  for  entertaining 
anybody  whom  he  might  be  wiTi,  and  his  lifetime  of 
travel  and  adventure  gave  him  a fund  of  anecdotes  to 
fit  all  occasions. 

“His  passion  for  fox-hunting  was  second  only  to 
his  love  for  his  profession,  and  he  maintained  various 
packs  of  hounds,  in  this  State  and  in  Florida. 
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“The  Nation  acknowledged  his  many  acts  of  brav- 
ery  by  retiring  him  on  full  pay — the  second  instance 
of  the  kind  on  record — hut  from  his  stirring  life,  we 
have  now  only  time  to  dwell  on  a few  deeds  that  seem 
specially  characteristic. 

“Graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy,  in  1847, 
after  serving  as  midshipman  in  the  Mexican  War, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  a Lieuten- 
ant on  the  frigate  Santee,  where  he  immediately  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  daring  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate ram,  Royal  Yacht,  off  Galveston. 

“The  Navy  Department,  to  express  appreciation 
for  so  ‘daring  and  successful  an  exploit,’  raised  him 
to  the  command  of  the  gun-boat  Metacomet. 

“In  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  he  gained  the  highest 
praise  from  Admiral  Farragut,  for  his  ‘intrepid 
bravery.’  This  was  illustrated  by  an  incident  at  the 
close  of  the  engagement.  In  hot  pursuit  of  the  Con- 
federate boat  Selma,  Admiral  Jouett  called  the  leads- 
man from  the  chains  because  the  reports  showed  bare- 
ly a foot  of  water  under  his  vessel’s  keel,  for,  he  said, 
such  reports  ‘demoralized  him,’  and  he  ‘would  fol- 
low the  Confederate  ship  to  its  capture,  if  it  took 
him  to  the  bottom.’ 

“In  1885,  Admiral  Jouett  received  unstinted  ap- 
proval from  the  Nation  at  large,  as  well  as  from  the 
Department,  for  his  prompt  and  tactful  services  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  his  interposition  saved  great  loss  of  life  and 
property. 
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“His  vivid  personality  stands  out  in  memory  so 
strongly  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  realize 
that  his  life  is  closed.  If  he  had  faults,  shall  we  not 
draw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  them  in  our  memory, 
and  breathe  a requiem  for  his  departed  spirit?”  (J. 
C.  B.  & A.  O.  P.) 

Heavy  rains  came  early  in  October,  but  the 
County  Pair,  October  6-10,  found  enough  clear  days 
for  its  purpose.  It  had  been  postponed  because  the 
enlargement  of  the  race  track  and  other  improve- 
ments on  the  premises  were  not  finished,  and  then 
the  time  finally  set  for  it  conflicted  with  the  date  of 
the  G.  A.  B.  encampment  in  Washington.  Still  the 
Fair  was  well  attended,  and  once  more  Caleb  and 
Tarlton  B.  Stabler  carried  off  the  palm  with  their 
stock.  A number  of  our  house-keepers  exhibited  also, 
which  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  saying*  that  they 
took  premiums. 

There  was,  however,  so  much  of  gambling  and  of 
other  things  of  a demoralizing  tendency  on  the 
grounds,  that  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the  Xovember  term 
of  Court,  found  an  indictment  against  the  Board  of 
Managers;  unfortunately  the  case  did  not  come  to 
trial,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Directors  will  be 
more  careful  after  such  a rebuke. 

October  8,  Edward  P.  Thomas  went,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Smith,  as  Maryland’s  delegate  to 
a national  convention  of  farmers  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
then  to  Florida  on  an  excursion  given  the  Convention 
by  the  Georgia  farmers. 
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October  14,  Mary  Moore,  daughter  of  Mariana  S. 
and  Robert  H.  Miller,  was  born  at  The  Highlands. 

October  11-13,  the  Orthodox  Friends  held  a pleas- 
ant Quarterly  Meeting,  though,  on  account  of  bad 
weather  and  a conference  then  in  session  in  Indiana, 
the  attendance  of  Friends  from  a distance  was  small. 

On  the  17,  a company  of  some  sixty  people — sis- 
ters, cousins  and  aunts,  together  with  uncles  and 
brothers — surprised  Granville  and  Martha  T.  Farqu- 
har  in  celebration  of  their  twenty-fif  1 h wedding- 
anniversary  ; they  left  the  Mt.  Olney  silver-basket 
the  heavier  for  various  forks,  spoons  and  dishes. 

October  23,  William  H.  Gilpin  and  Evangeline 
Stabler  were  married  by  Friends’  ceremony,  at  Sandy 
Spring  meeting-house,  at  4 p.  m.  The  bride  at  the 
last  wedding  before  this  in  the  meeting-house,  was 
Fanny  B.  Stabler,  sister  of  the  present  bride,  and 
their  mother  was  the  last  one  before  them.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  opponents  of  “trusts”  should  do  some- 
thing to  break  up  this  family  monopoly ! Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilpin  after  a short  wedding-trip,  began  house- 
keeping at  their  new  home,  long  known  as  Gladwvn, 
but  which  they  have  rechristened  Kent  mere,  for  the 
old  place  of  the  Gilpin  family  in  England. 

Thanks  to  the  courageous  intervention  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  great  coal  strike  ended  on  October  23, 
and  the  miners  again  went  to  work.  For  five  months 
the  “anthracite  situation”  had  been  the  staple  topic 
of  conversation,  newspaper  paragraphs  and  magazine 
articles,  and  a source  of  deep  private  anxiety  pub- 
licly expressed,  to  “all  sor.ts  and  conditions  of  men.” 
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Now  the  strike  was  over,  and  every  one  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  not  so  much  because  of 
“Hope  rekindling  at  the  end  descried, 

So  much  as  gladness  that  some  end  might  bo.” 
Then  began  the  scrambling  effort  of  the  consumers 
to  secure  fuel,  and  “rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, 
thief”  fared  about  alike  in  making  a sort  of  hand  to 
month  provision  for  their  needs,  unless  one  happened 
to  have  a “pull”  somewhere.  Just  where  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  trouble  lies,  just  what  remedy 
should  be  applied,  no  one  seems  quite  prepared  to 
say,  but  all  of  us  want  someihing  done  about  it,  and 
want  it  now! 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  coal  famine  was  to  in- 
crease very  greatly  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  a reckless  hacking  and  hewing 
in' our  forests;  another  was  the  increased  price  of 
coal  oil,  which  was  largely  used  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing, though  there  were  many  new  fuels  invented  to 
take  the  place  of  coal.  v 

October  10-23,  Sarah  T.  Miller  and  Cornelia  1ST. 
Stabler,  went  as  delegates  to  National  W.  C.  T.  II. 
Convention  at  Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  was  attended  by  a 
smaller  number  of  our  people  than  usual,  this  year, 
though  the  revision  of  the  Discipline  made  it  a ses- 
sion of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

Early  in  October  autumn  began  to  deck  the  woods 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  laying  on  with  gentle  hand, 
touch  after  touch,  till  the  whole  world  was  a splendid 
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blaze  of  color.  Then  seeming  loath  to  disturb  so 
much  beauty,  she  by  slow  degrees  replaced  the  bright- 
er lints  with  russet  and  crimson,  till  only  a few  re- 
maining leaves  rustled  sere  and  brown  on  the 
branches.  It  was  the  14  of  November  before  the 
pageant  was  ended. 

The  fall  was  remarkably  mild,  and  whether  it  was 
the  law  of  averages,  working  to  even  things  up,  or  a 
Special  Providence  tempering  the  wind  to  our  empty 
coal  bins,  the  result  was  most  pleasing. 

Com  and  tomatoes  made  a phenomenally  long  sea- 
son, being  in  general  use  up  to  the  first  of  November 
or  later;  in  the  Mt.  Airy  garden  the  first  tomatoes 
were  gathered  June  2G,  the  last  November  28.  Cos- 
mos and  chrysanthemums,  even  the  late  varieties,  had 
time  to  bloom  themselves  out  and  go  to  seed ; second- 
crop  apples  matured  and  were  eaten  at  Dockland  and 
Mt.  Airy ; and  a large  second  crop  of  raspberries  was 
gathered  in  a garden  near  Norbeek. 

Day  after  day  the  mercury  stood' at  70°  or  higher, 
and  on  November  28  a bouquet  of  thirteen  kinds  of 
flowers  was  gathered  in  The  Cedars  garden.  On  the 
29  it  turned  suddenly  cold,  and  we  had  the  first  ice 
of  the  season. 

But  though  nature  wore  a smiling  face,  November 
was  a month  of  sore  trial  and  bereavement  to  Sandy 
Spring. 

“On  the  2,  Washington  Bowie  Chichester  died  at 
Oatland,  his  residence  in  Olney  district. 

“He  was  born  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  and  resided  there 
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until  early  manhood,  when  he  came  to  live  with  his 
aunt,  Margaret  Bowie,  at  Oatland. 

“The  farm,  after  her  death,  became  his  own,  and 
although  he  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Judge  Bich- 
ard I.  Bowie,  his  inclination  was  towards  agriculture, 
rather  than  the  practice  of  a profession.  He  became 
a successful  farmer,  greatly  improving  his  home  by 
new  buildings,  and  his  land  by  careful  personal  atten- 
tion. 

“He  married  Miss  Lydia  Brown,  and  theirs  was  a 
home  where  hospitality  was  extended  to  visitors  from 
near  and  far.  Many  who  gathered, around  his  social 
board  will  recall  his  handsome  face,  and  courteous, 
genial  manner  with  pleasure. 

“He  had  litte  desire  for  public  office,  seeking, 
rather,  domestic  and  social  pleasures. 

“In  all  his  business  relations  strict  integrity 
marked  his  actions. 

“His  wife’s  death  preceded  his  by  years,  and  when 
after  long  months  of  invalidism  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  and  his  friends  assembled  at  his  fu- 
neral, to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, many  of  the  large  company  represented  the  first 
friendships  he  had  formed  on  coming  to  Montgom- 
ery.” (M.  B.  M.) 

On  the  6 November  Walter  H.  Brooke  died. 

“The  son  o^  Boger  and  Sarah  Brooke,  he  was  born 
at  Willow  Grove,  October  24,  1841,  and  all  his  life 
was  spent  within  a dozen  miles  of  his  birthplace. 
Farming  and  plumbing  were  his  chief  occupations; 
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and  his  house,  presided  over  by  his  wife  Caroline 
Leggett  Brooke,  and  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  was  always  a home  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  because  of  the 
spirit  of  love  and  kindness  that  prevailed  in  it,  and 
that  was  felt  by  all  the  many  friends  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  visit  there. 

“His  illness  was  so  short  that  his  death,  unex- 
pected, except  by  those  nearest  to  him,  came  as  a great 
shock  to  most  of  his  friends. 

“How  so  much  of  energy,  life,  brightness  and 
geniality  could  be  here  with  us,  a part  of  us,  and  then 
be  gone  forever,  is  beyond  our  power  to  comprehend; 
such  a loss  can  but  strengthen  our  belief  in  another 
and  a better  world.  Our  reason,  as  well  as  our  faith, 
tells  us  that  such  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  as  he 
possessed,  cannot  be  lost. 

“I  think  I never  knew  a man  who  seemed  to  feel 
so  kindly  to  all  his  fellow  men,  and  his  exceeding 
hospitality  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  ever  visited 
his  home. 

“I  believe  no  one  ever  met  him  in  the  road  and  ex- 
changed ‘good  morning’  with  him,  who  did  not  feel 
the  better  for  even  this  brief  salutation.  There  was 
about  him  a peculiar  geniality — an  atmosphere  of 
hearty  good  fellowship,  which  dispelled  the  clouds  of 
cynicism  and  melancholy  broading,  and  brightened 
the  pathway  of  all  he  met. 

“Since  his  death  the  words  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  great 
poem,  ‘Abou  Ben  Adhem’  have  been  often  in  my 
mind : 
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“ ‘What  writest  thou?’  The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with  a book,  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  “The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.” 

“And  is  mine  one  ?”  said  Abou,  “Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  “I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

The  angel  wro+e  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed, 

And  lo!  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.’  ” (C. 
F.  K.) 

Died,  on  the  13  November,  George  F.  Nesbitt, 
Jr.,  son  of  George  F.  and  Louisa  P.  Nesbitt. 

“The  dread  shadow  of  what  was  to  come  had  been 
over  us  for  two  years,  but  the  end  we  still  find  it  im- 
possible to  realize. 

“He  was  known  to  many  of  us  from  his  infancy, 
and  at  this  time  his  whole  brief  life  of  thirty-four 
years  seems  to  come  before  us;  the  child,  the  bright 
joyous  school-boy,  and  later  the  winsome,  courteous 
gentleman  which  he  became;  the  young  husband  and 
father,  and  then  the  competent  man  of  affairs,  whose 
locks  were  just  touched  wi  h the  gray  that  comes  with 
young  experience.  In  each  and  all  of  these  phases  he 
was  true  and  lovable,  and  finally  filled  full  ‘the  meas- 
ure of  a man.’ 

“Seven  years  ago  he  was  suggested  as  secretary 
of  the  Savings  Institution  of  Sandy  Spring,  and 
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though  still  young,  and  his  capacity  in  this  direction 
unknown,  he  wt*s  elected,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
has  since  been  abundantly  proved.  There  was  not  a 
derail  of  the  business  of  which  he  was  not  master, 
and  it  is  only  giving  his  memory  its  due  to  say  that 
he  infused  into  the  Institution  the  spirit  of  his  gen- 
ius, and  so  conducted  its  affairs  as  to  more  than  do 
his  share  towards  the  achievement  of  its  present  suc- 
cess. 

“It  is  natural  to  refer  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
but  we  need  not  forget  those  of  his  heart ; his  respect 
and  courtesy  for  all,  his  kindness  and  ready  sym- 
pathy for  each  one  he  came  in  contact  with,  told  of  a 
goodness  of  heart,  and  a love  of  his  fellows  which 
made  him  universally  beloved.”  (C.  F.  K.) 

November  23,  John  Thomas’  barn  at  Clifton  caught 
fire,  probably  sometime  about  four*  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  discovered  about  five  o’clock  the 
flames  had  made  it  impossible  to  save  any  of  its  con- 
tents. Seven  horses,  four  calves,  hay  and  implements, 
and  the  gasoline  pumping  engine  were  lost,  and  only 
one  calf  and  one  horse  badly  singed,  which  escaped 
by  some  unknown  agency,  survived. 

But  for  the  direction  of  the  wind  away  from  them, 
the'other  buildings  would  all  have  gone,  and  their 
owner,  who  was  ill  at  the  time  in  hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, would  have  found  himself  homeless  on  his 
return. 

The  neigborhood  wont  to  the  rescue  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  could  be  given,  and  did  all  that  could  be  done 
at  the  time  and  later;  and  steps  towards  rebuilding 
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were  soon  taken.  The  wooded  hills  by  the  Patuxent 
on  Clifton  farm  will  furnish  all  the  lumber  for  the 
new  structure,  and  they  showed  many  busy  scenes 
during  March  and  April.  One  visitor  saw  fourteen 
men,  eighteen  horses,  two  traction  engines  and  a 
shingle  machine  at  work  in  this  miniature  lumber 
camp. 

December  12,  a.  wonderful  sleet  storm  began,  con- 
tinuing for  four  days  ; the  almost  incessant  rain  freez- 
ing into  an  inch-thick  coat  on  twigs  and  branches,  till 
the  trees  were  bowed  to  the  ground  with  the  weight. 
The  whole  face  of  the  earth  was  enameled  with  it. 
and  when  the  sun  came  out  for  a few  hours  on  Sun- 
day it  showed  a dazzling  world  of  cut-glass  and  sil- 
ver, against  a sky  of  summer  blue. 

The  trees  suffered  little,  but  the  telephone  system 
did  not  come  off  so  well,  for  when  the  weight  of  ice 
did  not  break  the  wires,  it  uprooted  the  poles  from 
the  soft  ground,  and  the  service  was  crippled  for 
several  days.  , 

December  6,  Anna  Gilpin,  daughter  of  E.  W.  and 
Sarah  M.  E.  Haviland,  was  bora  at  Haviland’s  Mills. 

' In  December  J.  Hillis  Robison  bought  out  the 
plumbing  business  of  the  late  Walter  IT.  Brooke. 

Through  the  winter  there  was  a perfect  epidemic 
of  sales — J.  Janney  Shoemaker,  Henry  IT.  Miller, 
George  E.  Cooke,  Charles  F.  Brooke,  William  M. 
Canby  and  James  B.  TIallowell  all  selling  stock  anil 
farm  implements,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  17,  Misses  Katli- 
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erine  B.  Pettit,  and  May  Stone  of  Kentucky  gave  to 
a large  company  of  ladies  at  Mt.  Airy,  a most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  account-  of  their  Social  Settle- 
ment work  among  the  Kentucky  mountaineers.  P rom 
their  story,  the  need  for  their  labors  is  deep,  but  the 
zeal  of  these  attractive  young  women  will  do  much 
towards  supplying  the  wants  of  those  hungry  minds 
and  souls. 

The  Christmas  holidays  passed  quietly,  as  the  neigh- 
borhood was  in  no  mood  for  gaiety,  hut  there  were 
family  gatherings  at  Korwood,  Alloway  and  Brooke 
Place,  and  the  Thomas  family  to  the  number  of 
forty,  met  at  Clifton  on  the  25  December. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  Caroline  L.  and  Cath- 
erine L.  Brooke  closed  their  house  and  went,  for  sev- 
eral months,  to  California.' 

On  the  12  January,  the  mercury  registered  7°,  so 
the  temperature  and  the  very  slippery  roads,  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  chance  to  cut  ice,  may  have  affected  the 
attendance  at  the  Farmers’  Institute  that  day  and  the 
next.  Something  certainly  made  it  disgracefully 
small,  but  the  few  present  at  the  sessions  at  Olney 
Hall,  found  great  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  program 
Director  Amoss  furnished. 

As  heretofore,  he  was  very  happy  in  his  choice  of 
speakers ; all  were  able  and  suggestive,  but  Messrs. 
Todd,  of  Ohio,  and  Convers,  of  Xew  York,  were  men 
whose  influence  for  good  must  he  felt,  not  only  along 
business  lines,  but  also  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
natures  of  their  hearers. 
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Miss  J acobs,  who  had  been  with  us  before,  showed 
again  that  cooking  may  be  made  a fine  art  by  the 
right  kind  of  a c\  ok,  and  her  “pudding”  stood  the 
test  of  “eating”  too ! 

January  14,  .Mary  Katherine,  daughter  of  James 
T.  Henderson,  of  Sherwood  Mill,  was  married  to 
Louis  Walter  Dorsey,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  24,  Ellen  Farquhar  and  Eebecca  T.  Miller 
sailed  from  Kew  York  for  a short  stay  in  Bermuda: 
and  in  February  and  March  several  parties  went  to 
Florida  and  Kew  Orleans. 

On  the  28,  the  mercury  rose  to  64°,  and  there 
were  several  hard  showers — half  an  inch  in  ten  min- 
utes, in  the  morning;  the  result  was  the  final  depart- 
ure of  the  snow,  and  a great  settling  of  the  roads, 
which  were  dusty  in  a few*  days. 

February  28,  the  black  birds  came,  wish  their  wel- 
come promise  of  spring,  six  days  earlier  than  their 
earliest  coming  heretofore  noted. 

The  Farmers’  Convention  at  the  Lyceum  on  the 
24  was  unusually  favored,  for  the  day  was  mild  and 
bright,  and  the  mud  not  very  bad.  Consequently 
everybody  came;  the  attendance  was  estimated  as  high 
as  200,  the  largest  of  these  conventions  ever  held 
here. 

The  proceedings  were  of  unusual  interest,  too,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  presence  of  ladies  was  invited. 
Koger  B.  Farquhar  discussed  “The  Place  of  the  Gar- 
den in  the  Farm  Economy;”  Dr.  Francis  Thomas,  the 
relative  profits  of  strawberry  and  potato  raising;  John 
II.  Janney  questioned  whether  farmers  derive  all  the 
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benefit  they  should  from  money  spent  on  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  on  the  x\gri- 
cultural  Department.  Francis  Snowden  offered  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  make  closer  grow;  and  Robert 
H.  Miller,  on  means  of  preventing  land  from  wash- 
ing; Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  spoke  on  “Imported  Labor.” 

March  this  year  brought  us  something  new  in  ihe 
way  of  weather ! We  have  thought  in  times  past  that 
it  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  along  that  line,  but 
in  1903,  it  was  actually  mild  and  pleasant  almost 
without  interruption.  To  be  sure,  it  rained,  .but  it 
was  warm  rain  that  made  the  wheat  fields  look  like 
green  velvet,  persuaded  leaf-buds  to  open,  and  set  the 
lawn-mowers  to  clattering ; but  it  did  not  promote  the 
planting  of  gardens,  and  it  raised  the  streams  to 
floods.  One  or  two  mornings  there  was  a skim  of 
ice  on  standing  pools,  and  there  was  a suggestion  of 
typical  March  in  the  wind  on  the  1 and  31,  but  from 
start  to  finish  it  was  a spring  month,  not  a disagree- 
able compendium  of  all  the  seasons,  though  on  the 
21  the  first  thunder  storm  came. 

April  has  done  her  best  to  make  up  for  all  deficien- 
cies in  March  by  winds,  rains,  and  a sharp  freeze  on 
the  night  of  the  4,  which,  the  croakers  say  has  ruined 
the  fruit  crop ; and  up  to  the  12  April,  there  have 
been  but  six  clear  Sundays  since  October.  But  never- 
theless the  world  is  greener  than  it  has  been  at  this 
date  for  several  years,  the  young  leaves  and  blossoms 
making  a misty  veil  of  beauty  over  forest  and  orch- 
ard, so  long  bare. 
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March  16,  Mary  Bentley  Thomas  faced  the  chance 
of  danger  from  high  water,  and  went  to  New  Or- 
leans to  represent  Maryland  in  the  N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 
Convention. 

Sherwood  School,  on  March  13  gave  a very  admir- 
able entertainment  at  the  Lyceum.  Several  musical 
numbers  were  followed  by  a series  of  beautiful  tab- 
leaux illustrating  “The  Songs  of  Seven and  the 
play,  aA  Case  of  Suspension,”  was  bright,  well  acted, 
and  particularly  suited  to  the  occasion. 

On  April  3,  the  body  of  Charles  M.  Stabler,  son 
of  Cofnelia,  and  the  late  Francis  Stabler,  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  grave  yard  at  the  meeting-house,  in  the 
presence  of  many  sorrowing  friends. 

Though  he  was  not  a native  of  Sandy  Spring,  he 
spent  much  time  here,  and  he  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship  that 
we  must  always  feel  that  he  belonged  to  us  in  part — 
to  us  it  seems  a great  part. 

All  through  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood  he 
was  often  here,  but  we  came  to  know  and  love  him 
best  during  the  two  years,  from  1891-1893,  that  he 
was  principal  of  Sherwood  School. 

From  that  time  he  definitely  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  devoted  his  life  to  teaching — in  the 
school-room  and  in  our  religious  and  philanthropic 
meetings.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  lines  of 
work  in  his  case,  for  his  preaching  and  his  school 
work  were  animated  by  so  exactly  the  same  beautiful 
spirit  that  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  min- 
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istry  as  a mysterious  gift  opening  a gulf  between  the 
minister  and  bis  bearers,  could  not  survive  in  bis 
presence. 

Tbe  spiritual  life  was  the  whole  life  of  the  man, 
embracing,  not  bolding  aloof  from,  the  intellectual. 
His  quick  and  ready  interest  in  what  are  called  “sec- 
ular affairs”  was  infused  with  the  calm,  cheerful  reli- 
gion that  he  preached.  Hever  did  a man’s  words 
and  his  life  harmonize  more  completely. 

He  left  Sherwood  to  help  to  organize  the  George 
School,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  until  a year  ago  was 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  there.  Then  failing 
health  made  perfect  rest  necessary,  and  a change  of 
climate  seemed  advisable. 

His  death  occurred  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  on  March  30, 
’03,  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

His  widow,  Ida  Palmer  Stabler,  his  four  little 
children,  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  Eliza  H.  Miller, 
wTho  were  a part,  of  his  household,  will  make  their 
home  among  us. 

Strictly  speaking  the  inhabitants  of  Sandy  Spring, 
rooted  in  the  soil  many  of  them,  for  generations,  could 
hardly  be  called  a “floating  population,”  but  in  spite 
of  the  continued  lack  of  a railroad  they  seem  to  move 
about,  among  themselves  and  elsewhere,  with  remark- 
able facility.  The  aggregate  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled by  our  people  in  going  to  meetings  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  in  the  pursuit,  of  business  or  pleas- 
ure, within  our  own  limits,  would  be  a thing  of 
wonder  if  we  could  arrive  at  it ; but  that  is  only  one. 
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and  not  our  largest  claim  to  be  called  travelers.  Are 
not  our  trips  to  Washington  and  Baltimore  beyond 
computation  \ And  Philadelphia,  Yew  York,  Bos- 
ton, Florida,  Yew  Orleans,  California,  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  not  to  mention  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  are  familiar  resorts 
to  residents  of  Sandy  Spring ! 

But  mere  travel  is  not  the  only  form  that  our  move- 
ment takes ; there  has  been  quite  a shifting  of  habita- 
tion in  the  last  twelve  months.  Dr.  Tatum  and  his 
family  have  established  themselves  at  Hillside;  Mer- 
ritt and  Lydia  Haviland  are  now  living  at  Avoca; 
P.  Connell  has  removed  his  family  and  the  stage 
stables  to  Olney.  Florence  Hoopes  and  Emma  Jack- 
son,  in  the  early  summer,  made  for  themselves  a cozy 
home  at  Myrtlebank,  and  for  us  a pleasant  addition  to 
our  social  circle.  In  October  and  November  the  new 
house  at  Alloway  grew  to  completion,  and  developed 
into  a beautiful  home  for  Annie  M.  Shoemaker,  her 
father  and  sisters.  The  latest  accession  to  our  neigh- 
borhood is  the  family  of  Charles  D.  Warfield  and  his 
wife,  our  old  friend  and  neighbor  Mary  Snowden. 
She  and  her  children  came  to  live  at  Walbrooke  about 
April  1. 

Besides  the  Alloway  house,  the  only  building  act- 
ually accomplished  this  year  is  the  neat  dwelling  put 
up  by  James  Johnson,  at  Ednor,  and  a new  diipng 
room  at  Falling  Green. 

Sandy  Springers,  along  with  other  good  citizens 
of  our  county,  rejoiced  in  the  success  which  crowned 
the  work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  of  which  Asa 
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M.  Stabler  is  now  president,  at  the  November  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court.  The  grand  jury  presented 
ninety-four  indictments  for  violation  of  the  liquor 
and  gambling  laws.  Many  convictions  followed,  many 
of  the  accused  pleaded  guilty,  and  a number  prom- 
ised to  quit  their  business.  Fines  imposed  in  cases 
in  which  the  League  was  interested  amounted  to 
$4,025.00,  of  which  the  League  received  $2,312.50 
to  continue  the  fight.  At  the  March  term,  the  grand 
jury,  R.  II.  Miller,  foreman,  found  fifteen  indict- 
ments in  cases  worked  up  by  the  League;  and,  both 
fall  and  spring  the  words  and  action  of  Judge  Hen- 
derson have  been  emphatically  favorable  to  law-en- 
forcement. 

March  25,  the  Judge  “explained  to  members  of  the 
grand  jury  that  their  discharge  at  this  time  would 
not  be  final,  but  that  they,  as  well  as  the  petit  jury, 
would  be  subject  to  recall  at  any  time.”  He  referred 
to  the  bold  and  lawless  liquor  selling  and  gambling 
in  the  County  last  summer,  and  “stated  that  the  court 
had  learned  that  some  of  the  very  people  who  were 
prosecuted  last  fall,  and  who  promised  the  court 
never  to  offend  again,  have  laid  in  a stock  of  ‘wet 
goods’  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  their  illegal 
business  again  this  season.  If  this  proves  true,  the 
grand  and  petit  juries  will  be  reassembled  and  kept 
in  Rockville  all  summer,  if  necessary,  to  suppress 
such  lawbreaking.” 

Owing  to  the  determined  action  of  Roger  I>.  Far- 
quhar,  the  second  volume  of  The  Annals  of  Saudi/ 
Spring  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  time  and  work 
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it  cost  him  we  will  never  know,  but  the  thanks  of  the 
community  ai*e  added  to  the  usual  reward  of  vir- 
tue in  this  case.  We  all  fell  a personal  pride  in  the 
neat  volume  and  its  sprightly  contents. 

This  time  last  year  we  hoped  much  from  the  mis- 
sion Frank  T.  Lea  had  established  among  the  colored 
people,  but  the  new  minister,  sent  to  the  Sharp  Street 
church  in  the  spring,  proved  so  hostile  to  the  work 
for  the  good  of  his  race  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

One  event,  that  was  a number  of  months  in  hap- 
pening, I have  been  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  describe, 
but  the  following  account  of  it  will,  perhaps,  an- 
swer the  purpose: 

Told  of  a Bell. 

Listen,  my  friends,  while  I try  to  tell, 

The  tale  of  the  Triadelphia  bell. 

Which  hung  in  its  bclfrey  in  the  dell 
On  the  factory  roof,  as  you  all  know  well ; 

But  it  chanced  that  Miss  Farquhar,  the  Sherwood 
belle, 

Had  an  idea  by  accident — thus  it  befell. 

“Why  not  get  the  Triadelphia  bell 

To  call  the  boys,”  was  her  brilliant  thought, 

“If  it  can,  for  a moderate  sum,  be  bought  ? 

?T  would  be  convenient,  and  in  fact, 

’T  would  be  a proper  pious  act 

To  bring  to  Sherwood  our  ancestors’  bell.” 

And  then  her  thoughts  began  to  dwell 
On  the  ancient  story  we  all  know  well: 

How  Caleb  Bentley,  and  Thomas  Moore, 
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And  Isaac  Briggs  once  built  a store, 

And  row  upon  row  of  houses  galore; 

And  a great  big  mill — with  a bell  on  top, 
Around  which  pigeons  their  wings  did  flop — 
For  weaving  cloth,  and  a flowing  mill; — 

And  the  ruins  of  these  are  standing  still. 

’Twas  in  the  year  eighteen-hundred,  ten. 

That  these  most  enterprising  men 
Built  up  their  mills  and  things,  and  then 
They  began  to  hunt  around  for  a name 
By  which  their  town  should  be  known  to  fame. 
They  said : “We  don’t  want  anything  tame, 

But  something  like  us,  and  our  project — game 
At  last  to  one  of  the  three  there  came 
A sudden  thought,  like  a burst  of  flame : 

“Just  listen  a minute,  my  friends,  to  me; — 
Since  we  have  married  sisters  three — 

Sarah,  and  Hannah  and  Mary  B. — 

As  sure  as  a gun  we  bro’hers  be! 

So  Triadelphia  we’ll  call  our  town — 

’Twill  give  us  three  brothers  great  renoun, — 

If  both  of  you  writh  me  agree !” 

From  that  honr  forth  the  breeze  did  swell 
The  notes  of  the  Triadelphia  bell. 
**'**-** 

In  five  years  Caleb  and  Isaac  and  Tom 
Dissolved  their  partnership ; 

In  the  course  of  time  the  mill  changed  hands ; 
Changed  conditions  began  to  strip 
The  place  of  its  trade. 

Buin  could  not  be  stayed ; 
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In  chaos  now  it  stands — 

And  the  only  life — within  or  out — 

Is  the  pigeons  flying’  all  about. 
********  * 

Miss  Farquhar  mused  on  this  legend  old. 

And  being  given  to  projects  bold, 

After  having  considered  the  matter  well, 

Vowed:  “Sherwood  shall  have  our  Ancestors’  bell, 
If  Mr.  Lansdale  is  willing  to  sell !” 

She  asks  if  he  will,  and  the  answer  follows — 

“You  can  have  that  bell  for  fifty  dollars.” 

Miss  Farquhar  straight  way  sets  to  work 
With  the  energy  of  the  proverbial  Turk, 

And  gets  the  cash 
As  quick  as  a flash, 

And  then  the  whole  neighborhood  whoops  and 
hollers ! 

Why  should  n’t  we  yell  ? 

Don’t  you  hear  us  tell 
We’ve  got  the  Triadelphia  Bell? 

We  got  it ; and  we  hung  it  high 

At  the  top  of  a tree  reaching  toward  the  sky, 

All  ready  to  fall  on  some  school  child’s  head, 

To  maim  him  for  life,  or  to  crush  him  dead. 

But  this  great  big  bell 
Was  a terrible  sell; 

It  was  not  the  one  that  we  thought 

Was  purchased  by  Bentley,  Briggs  and  Moore 

And  hung  in  that  belfry  years  before; 

By  our  own  credulity  we  were  caught. 
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This  bell  was  east  in  ’37, 

When  two  of  these  men  had  been  long  in  heaven. 
This  one  we  got  Mr.  Lansdale  had  bought, 

And  he  sold  it  to  us  without  a thought 
Of  the  “old  associations” 

That  fired  imaginations 

Of  all  the  remote  relations 

Of  Isaac  Briggs  and  Thomas  Moore, 

And  Caleb  Bentley,  score  on  score. 

But  nevertheless,  ’twas  a mighty  sell 
When  we  bought  the  Triadelphia  Bell! 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

1903—1904. 

If  your  historian  might  look  beyond  neighborhood 
limits  for  material,  she  could  ..find  in  abundance, 
themes  for  mighty  epics  and  great  tragedies.  That 
the  past  year  has  been  particularly  fruitful  in  these, 
witness  the  close  of  ihe  long  struggle  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire 
in  Chicago,  the  Busso- Japanese  war,  and  countless 
disasters  on  railroads,  in  mines,  and  at  sea,  not  to 
mention  the  friction  between  labor  and  capital,  or  the 
many  phases  of  the  race  problem  that  loom  dark 
above  our  horizon;  while  the  Baltimore  conflagration 
comes  close  enough  home  to  all  of  us  for  it  to  seem 
almost  to  belong  to  our  annals. 
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But,  however  tempting  such  events  may  be,  her 
pen  is  not  fitted  to  cope  with  them.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure — grand  opera  is  beyond  her  range,  and  she 
must  be  content  to  sing  the  simple  lyrics  and  ballads 
of  our  every-day  circumscribed  life — the  same  o!d 
songs  with  but  slight  variations  from  year  to  year. 

The  first  number,  then,  on  our  program  for  this 
recital  is,  of  course,  the  Annual  Meeting,  April  13, 
1903.  A cold  and  rainy  night  may  have  made  it  a 
smaller  gathering  than  usual,  but  it  was  a remark- 
ably animated  session.  Everyone  seemed  to  have 
some  scheme  to  promote.  The  endowment  fund  for 
Sherwood  School,  proposed  in  1902,  had  made  no 
growth,  but  a new  proposition  to  raise  money  for 
heating  the  school  building  received  strong  support 
then  and  later.  There  were  several  plans  suggested 
for  securing  a permanent  publication  fund,  that  the 
future  volumes  of  our  Annals  may  be  issued  prompt- 
ly, when  finished;  much  talk  on  the  subject,  however, 
ended  as  most  talk  does,  in  “words,  words,  words.” 

Another  topic  of  extreme  interest,  introduced  at 
this  time,  was  the  establishment  of  a laundry;  our 
hopes  really  began  to  cluster  around  this  project — al- 
most as  time-honored  as  the  Sandy  Spring  Rail  Road 
scheme — because  The  Neighbors,  that  young  and  act- 
ive organization,  appeared  to  be  pushing  it  vigorously, 
but  they  now  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  to  transport  the  machinery  for  the 
laundry  plant. 

The  meteorologist  reported  fifty-eight  inches  of 
rain  in  the  year  just  ended,  which  suggested  that 
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Sandy  Springers  might  need  web-feet  if  that  sort  of 
thing  should  continue. 

Though  the  first  green  of  spring  began  to  show  in 
March,  the  cool  and  cloudy  weather  of  April  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  foliage,  which  was  not  fully 
developed  till  the  20  May.  The  fruit  bloom,  too, 
lasted  for  about  three  weeks,  and  the  hot  spell  that 
usually  marks  the  passage  of  April  was  deferred 
until  the  very  end  of  the  month,  ihe  mercury  rising 
to  98°  on  the  30  April.  On  the  2 May  there  was 
ice  in  places.  Owing  to  the  wet,  there  was  almost  no 
gardening  done  till  the  25  April,  but  to  even  things 
up,  we  had  no  ran  from  April  16  to  May  22.  Still, 
in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  spring  was  very  beauti- 
ful. 

May  6,  Mary  Farquhar,  daughter  of  W.  French 
and  Edith  Brooke  Green,  was  bom  at  the  Maples, 
Brookeville. 

May  12,  Charles  F.  Kirk  raised  another  hay- 
house — it  is  becoming  chronic  with  him — and  on  the 
14,  Johnn  Thomas  raised  his  new  barn,  referred  to 
in  last  year’s  history.  ‘‘Erected  in  part  on  the  old 
site,  it  is  eighty-five  feet  long,  by  forty-five  wide, 
and  twenty-two  feet  to  the  square,  with  conveniences 
for  stabling  and  watering  stock  not  often  seen  in  this 
locality. 

“Nearly  all  of  the  seventy  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
used  for  this  large  barn  was  hauled  from  the  woods 
to  the  building-site — a distance  of  over  a mile — by 
neighborhood  teams,  their  owners  having  generously 
volunteered  their  assistance;  and  the  carpenters,  six 
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in  number,  who  were  from  Frederick  County,  com- 
menced their  work  on  the  5 May,,  and  left  on  the  21 
of  the  same  month,  having  completed  the  job  in  seven- 
teen days.  One  hundred,  twenty-four  men  helped 
with  the  raising,  and  thirty-five  women  lent  their  aid 
in  feeding  them.*’  (J.  T.) 

And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  year’s* 
building.  The  Tyson  sisters  put  up  a new  wing  in 
the  rear  at  Marden ; a house  wTas  commenced  by  John 
Hall,  a colored  man,  on  the  lot  next  to  Sharp  Street ; 
in  the  early  summer  the  old  Gideon  Gilpin  house,  at 
Sandy  Spring,  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
a new  one,  which  wras  completed  about  Christmas 
time;  and  Caroline  L.  Brooke  built  an  attractive 
home  on  her  place  between  Marden  and  Knoll  ton, 
which  she  calls  Walbrooke.  Richard  I.  Lea  has  made 
himself  a barn  and  begun  a house  opposite  Walnut 
Hill. 

It  might  almost  go  without  saying  that  there  have 
been  improvements  at  Belmont,  where  the  comfort 
and  elegance  of  the  house,  as  remodeled  a few  years 
ago,  is  only  exceeded  by  the  new  fittings  of  the  stable, 
where  everything  is  arranged  for  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  the  cows,  and  for  the  greatest  ease  and  con- 
venience of  the  workers.  The  Robison  brothers  have 
put  up  for  themselves  a windmill  at  Roadside,  and 
Thomas  D.  Fuller  of  Washington  has  begun  to  erect 
a summer  cottage  on  his  lot,  purchased  some  years 
ago  from  Rockland  farm.  The  latest  building  enter- 
prise is  the  reconstruction  of  Rockland,  which  is 
being  torn  down  here,  filled,  in  there,  transposed  and 
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transformed,  till  even  the  family  will  hardly  know 
their  way  about  when  it  is  finished,  and  already  the 
eleventh  kitchen  in  the  history  of  the  house  is  well 
under  way! 

The  following  account  was  kindly  prepared  by  one 
who  got  his  information  at  first  hand : 

“At  Sea  Girt,  ~N.  J.,  in  May,  was  held  a three-days 
competition  for  the  much-coveted  twelve  places  on  the 
United  States  rifle  team,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  bring  back  the  Palma  Trophy — the  prize  in 
the  annual  international  long  range,  military  team 
match,  which  England  had  wrested  from  us  in  Can- 
ada the  year  before,  as  Canada  had  also  done  the  year 
previous  to  that  at  Sea  Girt. 

“To  this  contest  came  some  forty-odd  of  those  who 
aspired  to  be  the  best  military  riflemen  in  the 
country;  three  of  these  competitors  were  from  Sandy 
Spring  neighborhood,  and  all  three  of  them,  S.  B. 
Wetherald,  George  E.  Cooke,  and  H.  H.  Leizear, 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  places  among  the  first  seven. 

“The  team  sailed  for  England  on  June  13,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  20  at  Bisley  Camp  and  range — that 
Mecca  to  which  all  had  looked  forward  so  eagerly, 
for  there  we  were  to  meet  Toemen  worthy  of  our 
steel,’  and  measure  strength  with  them. 

“Then  ensued  ten  days  of  the  worst  weather  condi- 
tions ever  encountered  by  any  members  of  the  team — 
strong,  gusty  winds,  that  the  short  English  flags 
would  not  indicate,  sweeping  across  the  range,  and 
suddenly  ‘fish-tailing’  from  side  to  side  in  the  most 
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exasperating  way.  For  a while  this  made  the  Ameri- 
can shooters  feel  very  much  like  inexperienced  hoys, 
but  gradually  the  weather  grew  better,  and  they  be- 
gan to  leam  somewhat  the  peculiarities  of  the  range 
and  the  climate,  so  scores  increased,  and  confidence 
returned. 

“The  eight  were  finally  selected — and  at  last  came 
the  long-wished-for  day,  July  11;  and  what  a day! 
Throughout  our  stay  of  five  weeks  in  England  not  one 
other  would  have  suited  us  as  well.  The  flags  hung 
motionless  against  the  poles,  and  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  hot ; each  American  felt  that  the  fates  were  with 
us,  and  all  were  confident ; the  English,  who  wished 
for  a day  of  gusty,  ‘fish-tail’  winds,  were  not  so  well 
pleased.  But  when  the  800  yard  stage  was  over  the 
English  team  was  three  points  ahead;  this  was  dis- 
couraging, as  the  conditions  were  ideal,  and  this  the 
easiest  range.  At  900  yards,  however,  the  Americans 
beat  the  English  eleven  points,  putting  us  eight 
ahead,  so  we  started  in  at  1000  yards  in  good  spirits, 
and  again  succeeded  in  beating  England,  this  time  by 
seven  points,  winning  the  match  bv  fifteen.”  (S.  B. 
W.) 

The  early  strawberry  crop  was  very  short  this  year, 
owing  to  drought,  no  rain  falling  from  the  time  of 
bloom  till  after  the  picking  began,  but  the  “long  sea- 
son in  May”  saved  the  la'e  berries.  Robert  II.  Mil- 
ler had  a particularly  fine  yield  of  the  Gandy,  which 
he  sold  mainly  in  Pittsburg. 

On  May  28,  there  was  a violent,  but  limited  cy- 
clone, which  confined  its  attentions  to  the  property 
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of  T.  W.  Waters,  and  Josiah  W.  Jones.  Fences  were 
blown  down,  trees  badly  broken,  and  at  Mr.  Wa'ers’ 
place  portions  of  a pear  orchard  were  blown  over  the 
house,  and  an  iron  porch  was  torn  from  its  founda- 
tions. 

June  4,  came  Sherwood  Commencement,  interest- 
ing as  always,  but  with  an  added  touch  of  sadness, 
because  that  day  ended  the  connection  of  Alice  V. 
Farquhar  with  the  school.  As  assistant  and  principal 
she  had  served  it  faithfully  and  successfully  for  six 
years,  and  it  was  with  universal  regret  that  her  resig- 
nation was  accepted. 

From  the  6-8  of  June,  Sandy  Spring  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  greeted  with  cold  rainy  weather,  but 
many  Friends,  especially  from  Baltimore,  were  with 
us,  and  we  had  excellent  meetings — J.  J.  Cornell, 
Martha  S.  Townsend  and  O.  Edward  Janney  being 
some  of  the  speakers  present. 

As  usual,  there  have  been  several  interesting  anni- 
versary celebrations  this  year:  on  May  25,  Newton 
and  Mary  JI.  Stabler  were  given  a surprise  party  in 
honor  of  their  wooden  wedding,  and  there  have  been 
two  golden  weddings,  Charles  and  Sarah  E.  Stabler’ s 
on  16  June,  1903,  and  Edward  C.  and  Annie  F.  Gil- 
pin’s on  February  23,  1904.  Each  couple  wTas  “at 
home,”  informally,  to  receive  the  good  wishes  of  their 
friends.  On  November  27,  many  visitors  old  and 
young,  found  their  way  to  Brooke  Grove,  with  loving 
greetings  to  George  E.  Brooke  on  his  ninety-first 
birthday 
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On  the  1 June,  the  Rev.  Charles  Meade,  of  New 
York,  gave  a Prohibition  speech  to  a small  audience 
at  the  Lyceum. 

J I 

At  Brooke  Place,  the  home  of  Dr.  Roger  and 
Louisa  T.  Brooke,  the  bride’s  parents,  on  June  23, 

Jane  P.  Brooke  and  Norman  G.  Smith  were  married 
by  Friends’  ceremony,  and  the  young  couple  went  to 
live  in  Auburn,  Me. 

Early  in  J une,  for  days,  the  air  was  full  of  smoke, 
obscuring  the  sun  like  a fog,  and  plainly  to  be 
smelled.  It  was  caused  by  the  great  forest  fires  that 
raged  over  immense  tracts  of  mountains  in  New 
York,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania;  and  even  our 
neighbor,  the  Sugar  Loaf  did  not  escape.  Its  crown 
of  fire  was  plainly  visible  at  night  from  points  in 
Sandy  Spring. 

June  27,  Walter  Brooke,  son  of  Caleb  and  Mina 
G.  Stabler,  was  born  at  Oak  Hill. 

On  the  28  June,  there  were , tremendous  rains  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  County  that  raised  the  Patux- 
ent higher  than  it  has  been  since  the  Johnstown  flood, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  people  living  along  the 
river  had  to  get  up  to  save  stock  from  drowning.  The 
next  morning  fifty  people  went  to  Riverside  to  see 
the  inundation. 

And  the  event  was  not  without  its  tragedy;  several 
small  colored  boys  were  viewing  the  freshet  from 
Snell’s  bridge,  and  fishing  for  drift-wood  in  the 
swollen  current,  when  Roscoe  Bellows,  about  eight 
years  old,  fell  in.  His  companions  could  not  help 
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him,  and  his  body  was  found  a short  distance  down 
the  stream. 

The  high  water  carried  away  or  injured  a number 
of  bridges ; among  others,  the  one  at  Schooley’s  Mill 
was  so  damaged  as  to  be  dangerous,  and  this  lent  a 
spice  of  adventure  to  the  experiences  of  the  ten 
Sandy  Spring  girls  who  camped  in  the  Mill  house 
from  July  2,  for  a week.  They  called  it  Camp  Re- 
Pine  Knot,  and  they  lived  up  to  the  name! 

Harvest  weather  was  cool  and  showery ; the  wheat 
crop  was  rather  light,  and  of  very  poor  quality;  so 
during  the  fall  and  winter  we  all  had  to  suffer  bad 
bread,  which  none  of  the  bread  machines  could  im- 
prove. 

But  the  yield  of  hay,  owing  to  the  frequent  and 
abundant  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  its  growing  sea- 
son, was  above  the  average.  Dairymen  rejoiced  in 
good  pasture  all  summer,  and  the  wheat-stubble 
showed  a finer  set  of  clover  than  we  have  seen  in  this 
section  for  years.  Late  potatoes  were  a total  failure, 
but  those  planted  early  did  well,  and  brought  a good 
price  in  the  winter ; while  wheat  actually  sold  as  high 
as  $1.10  in  February. 

Our  gardens  never  seemed  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  the 
freeze  on  May  2 cancelled  the  peach  crop  of  the  State 
entirely. 

On  the  9 July,  George  Johnson,  a young  man  born 
and  reared  in  Sandy  Spring,  was  killed  by  a live  wire 
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while  at  work  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and  his  body  was 
brought  here  icr  interment. 

During  a severe  thunder  storm  on  July  11,  the 
roof  at  Sweetbier  was  struck  by  lightning  and  con- 
siderally  damaged,  and  a cow  was  killed  by  the  same 
agency  at  Elburn.  Heavy  rains  were  frequent  about 
this  time,  and  on  three  successive  days,  the  18,  19 
and  20  of  July,  the  Patuxent  and  the  Hawlings  were 
out  of  their  banks  at  Haviland’s  Mill. 

On  July  24,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Annie  T.,  and  the 
late  Edward  Porter,  died,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

Nearly  all  his  life  a sufferer  from  epilepsy,  his 
death  occurred  suddenly,  while  he  was  crossing  a 
field  at  Cherry  Grove,  and  his  funeral  was  held  there 
the  next  day. 

Though  his  natural  mental  gifts  were  unusual,  his 
sphere  in  life  was  restricted  by  the  state  of  his  health, 
but  he  was,  for  years,  the  sole  companion  of  his 
mother,  who  lavished  on  him  all  her  love  ; and  his 
going  left  a void  in  her  heart,  hard  for  others  to  ap- 
preciate, for  he  was  “the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  was  a widow.” 

July  13,  Beulah  Darby  gave  a delightful  recital 
at  the  Lyceum,  her  program- — well  chosen  and  well 
rendered — consisting  mainly  of  selections  in  negro 
and  children’s  dialects. 

On  the  14  July,  the  Montgomery  County  W.  C. 
T.  V.  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Sandy  Spring  Lyce- 
um. There  were  well  attended  sessions  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  in  the  interval  between,  an  excellent 
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luncheon  was  served  on  the  Meeting-House  porch  to 
one  hundred  forty  members  and  guests  of  the  Con- 
vention. Mrs.  Mary  It.  Haslup,  president  of  the 
State  Union,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dye  Ellis,  of  Hew 
Jersey,  made  addresses,  and  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  day  was  the  concert  recitation  of 
the  103  Psalm  by  “a  rosebud  garden  of  girls.” 

July  16,  Gilbert  Walden  tried  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  Lyceum,  but  his  preliminary  exer- 
cises were  so  protracted,  that  his  audience  grew  dis- 
couraged and  withdrew  at  10.30,  before  he  had  fairly 
got  started! 

But  on  the  23,  the  crowd  who  came  to  the  hall  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  Joseph  T.  and  Eliza  X. 
Moore,  were  interested  from  first  to  last  in  Admiral 
Harrie  Webster’s  lecture.  It  was  a “double  bill,” 
consisting  of  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay , 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a participant,  and  a thril- 
ling description  of  his  experiences  on  a Haval  vessel 
in  the  great  hurricane  in  Samoa?.  in  1889. 

A short  time  after  this,  Major  James  M.  Morgan 
gave  a most  -interesting  lecture  on  Egypt  to  an  in- 
vited audience  at  The  Anchorage ; and  on  another 
evening  he  gave  one  at  the  Lyceum,  on  The  Cot} fed- 
erate Navy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Admiral  Jouett 
memorial  fund. 

July  26,  two  colored  men,  Albert  King  and  Sam 
Hill,  met  with  a serious  loss  by  the  burning  of  their 
wheat  rick,  while  the  family  were  at  church.  The 
crop  was  not  insured. 
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By  the  end  of  July  the  neighborhood  was  full; 
visitors  were  every  where,  and  at  The  Anchorage, 
Belmont,  Edge  wood,  Brooke  Grove,  Clove  rley,  Fair 
Hill  and  elsewhere  the  voice  of  the  summer  boarder 
was  heard  in  the  land.  So  far  has  the  fame  of  Sandy 
Spring  and  its  farmers  gone  abroad,  that,  the  son  of 
the  President  of  Peru — no  less — spent  the  summer 
at  Cloverley  in  pursuit  of — practical  agriculture ! 

On  August  5,  the  young  ladies  of  Sandy  Spring 
held  in  the  Lyceum  their  annual  sale  of  fancy  articles, 
edible  and  decorative.  The  room  was  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, and  quite  a crowd  was  in  attendance,  so  the 
afternoon  was  a success  socially  as  well  as  financially. 

A few  days  later,  August  12,  the  hall  was  again 
used  by  Mary  Bentley  Thomas,  who  entertained  a 
large  house  with  an  extremely  interesting  account  of 
her  trip  to  Hew  Orleans  in  the  spring,  to  attend  the 
Suffrage  convention.  Music  and  ice-cream  were  also 
on  the  evening’s  program,  the  proceeds  for  the  suf- 
frage work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  rivalry  between 
the  villages  of  Ashton  and  Sandy  Spring  broke  out 
in  fresh  coats  of  paint,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
their  general  appearance;  which  was  further  im- 
proved by  new  wire  fences  in  Ashton,  while  in  Sandy 
Spring  the  pickets  came  forth  in  new  green  uni- 
forms, with  white  caps. 

August  15,  Lillian  II.  Bentley,  the  ten-vear-old 
daughter  of  Bichard  T.  and  Anna  Van  B.  Bentley, 
died  at  Cloverley,  after  a few  days  illness  of  appen- 
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dicitis;  and  on  the  IT  her  body  was  laid,  in  the  meet- 
ing-house yard. 

Most  of  the  summers  of  her  short  life  had  been 
spent  with  relatives  in  this  vicinity,  so  her  death  was 
a personal  loss  to  many  here,  who  therefore  sympath- 
ize the  more  in  the  deep  bereavement  of  her  parents. 

August  18-21,  the  County  Fair  was' held  at  Rock- 
ville, and  in  every  way  it  was  most  successful.  The 
attendance,  the  exhibit  and  the  balance  sheet  were 
all  quite  satisfactory,  and  this  is  the  more  gratify- 
ing because  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  moral 
complexion  of  the  show.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  criticism  of  the  Fair  on  that  score  this  year. 

This  summer  brought  one  of  those  revivals  of 
horseback  riding,  which  come  “about  once  in  so 
often,”  but  the  girls  seem  to  have  had  a monopoly  of 
the  amusement.  Several  possible  reasons  for  this 
present  themselves,  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
which  is  the  right  one,  everyone  is  hereby  offered  a 
chance  to  settle  the  question  for  himself:  First,  there 
may  have  been  such  a scarcity  of  riding  horses  that 
the  damsels  and  escorts  could  not  all  find  mounts  at. 
once.  Second,  it  may  have  been  the  dearth  of  young 
men  that  left  the  maids  to  ride  alone.  Third,  per- 
haps it  may  have  been  the  divided  skirt!  For  the 
riding-habit  with  sweeping  folds,  and  the  side-saddle 
were  “relegated  to  innocuous  desuetude,”  and  in 
safety,  comfort  and  modesty,  the  girls  bestrode  their 
steeds  and  rode. 

Conservatism  frowned  and  carped,  as  “ ‘tis  its 
nature  to,”  but  enlightened  public  opinion  and  com- 
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mon  sense,  backed  by  science,  as  represented  by 
the  medical  profession,  gave  approval;  in  which,  no 
doubt,  the  horses  would  join  if  consulted  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

August  was  rainy,  with  prevailing  east  winds,  and 
often  so  cold  that  a fire  to  sit  by  was  not  uncomfort- 
able; indeed  there  was  not  a month  in  the  year 
1903,  when  we  could  sit  without  a fire  altogether. 

September  9,  Cornelia  Ashby,  daughter  of  Eliza 
M.  II.  and  Washington  B.  Chichester,  was  born  at 
Springland. 

September  13,  Caroline  Miller,  daughter  of  New- 
ton and  Mary  H.  Stabler,  was  bom  at  Elbum. 

September  14,  Sherwood  school  entered  upon  a 
new  term,  with  Ida  Palmer  Stabler  at  its  head ; 
Sallie  P.  Brooke,  Faith  Farquhar  and  Harriet  W. 
Sheppard  were  assistants,  and  the  enrollment  has 
ranged  from  fifty  to  sixty  through  the  year. 

The  new  steam  heating  plant,  new  sheds,  and  a 
trim  wire  fence  put  the  premises  in  better  condition 
than  ever  before,  but  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
mumps  made  many  and  long  interruptions  in  the 
attendance  of  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

For  the  first  time  since  Swarthmore  opened  its 
doors  to  students,  Sandy  Spring  sent  no  representa- 
tive there,  for  Nora  L.  Stabler  took  her  A.  B.  degree 
in  June  and  there  was  no  one  to  succeed  her. 

September  15,  at  Mt.  Airy,  Benjamin  Miller 
Thorn,  son  of  William  Taylor  and  the  late  Elizabeth 
P.  M.  Thom,  died,  aged  eight  years. 
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He  was  a boy  of  bright  intelligence,  and  of  such 
ready,  winning  friendliness  that  old  and  young  alike 
were  drawn  to  him,  and  few  children  of  his  age  would 
be  missed  by  so  wide  a circle  of  friends  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  as  mourn  for  him. 

September  16,  Elizabeth  Earl,  daughter  of  George 
A.  and  Sara  E.  Willson,  was  bom  at  Longmead. 

That  the  value  of  ensilage  is  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  farmers  hereabouts,  is  shown  by  the 
construction  of  many  new  silos,  and  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  silage  stored. 

The  wet  summer  made  the  growing  season  longer 
than  usual,  so  com  cutting  came  very  late,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  seeding  was  late  also,  and  the 
wheat  had  made  but  a slight  start  when  freezing 
weather  began. 

Com  made  a good  yield,  and  brought  a higher 
price  than  for  some  years  past.  But  apples  were  the 
star  crop  of  the  year;  there  were  bushels  and  bushels 
of  them  everywhere;  they  wasted  by  the  cart-load  in 
many  an  orchard,  and  an  appalling  amount  of  cider 
was  made,  with  deplorable  results — though  many 
families  stored  fruit  that  is  still  in  good  condition  (in 
April). 

In  September  the  largest  poultry  deal  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  County,  was  consummated  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Taylor,  who  sold  to  the  managers  of  St. 
Agnes  Academy,  at  Mt.  Washington,  1110  white  Leg- 
horn chickens. 

It  was  not  until  October  8,  that  the  leaves  began  to 
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turn,  and  but  little  color  showed  for  a week  after 
that;  then  the  autumn  suddenly  enveloped  the  world 
in  tints,  rich  rather  than  gay,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  spring,  the  landscape  lost  its  verdure:  1903 
will  always  be  remembered  as  a cool,  green  summer. 
The  trees  were  not  bare  till  the  7 November. 

October  11  died  John  Murphy,  who  worked  faith- 
fully on  the  Union  Turnpike  for  many  years,  with  a 
cheerful  greeting  for  all  who  passed. 

October  22,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Lyceum  to 
try  and  collect  specimens  of  grain,  fruit,  etc.,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Uair.  The  attendance  was 
small,  and  the  number  of  exhibitors  smaller,  but  the 
display  was  creditable  to  those  who  took  the  trouble 
to  bring  their  produce.  The  show  of  apples  was  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  there  was  some  handsome  corn, 
besides  a miscelleneous  collection  of  vegetables,  and 
such  flowers  as  the  frost  had  spared. 

Perhaps  the  most  note-worthy  exhibit  was  a sam- 
ple of  crimson  clover  hay  from  Dr.  Augustus  Stab- 
ler's  barn,  which  was  charred  to  a cinder  by  sponta- 
neous combustion ; and  the  whole  mowful  had  been, 
with  difficulty,  prevented  from  blazing'  after  having 
been  stored  for  five  months. 

Excellent  speeches  were  made  by  William  L. 
Amoss,  Director  of  Farm  Institutes,  H.  J.  Patter- 
son of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  Mr.  Shamel,  of 
Ills.,  the  com  expert.  All  present  enjoyed  a social 
day,  and  a picnic  dinner  under  the  red  and  gold  of 
the  autumn  woods  so  much  that  it  was  voted  to  have 
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a similar  gathering  next  fall,  though  more  on  the 
lines  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  former  years. 

“For  a number  of  years  the  ‘fox-hunting  page’  in 
several  sporting  magazines  has  been  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  the  relative  prowess  of  the  southern  fox- 
hound and  the  northern  fox ; the  southern  hunter  con- 
tending that  his  hounds  could  kill  any  fox,  and  the 
northerner  as  emphatically  denying  it. 

“In  order  to  test  the  matter  for  all  time  a very  rich 
Club  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  invite  three  fox- 
hunters  from  as  many  States  to  bring  their  respective 
packs  to  a field  trial  of  fox-hounds  at  Barre,  the  Club 
to  pay  all  of  their  guests’  expenses,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  home  till  their  return.  John  C.  Bentley  was 
selected  to  represent  this  State. 

“The  time,  October  14,  was  an  ideal  season  for  the 
trip  to  a most  beautiful  farming  section  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  country  abounding  in  high,  cleared  hills, 
from  which  the  hunt  could  be  seen  and  heard  to 
perfection. 

“The  hunting  party  comprised  about  fifty  men  and 
women,  and  ninety  hounds  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

“The  Northern  fox-hunters  had  also  offered  $100 
prize  to  any  hound  which  could  catch  a northern  fox 
in  a fair  race,  and  $25.00,  or  silver  cups  for  speed, 
endurance  and  hunting. 

“Although  the  Yankee  fox  was  too  smart  to  be 
caught  by  any  hound,  in  the  trials  a Maryland  dog 
won  the  silver  cup,  and  acquired  such  a reputation 
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that  a number  of  our  clogs  have  been  sold  for  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00,  with  demand  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply;  and  nearly  all  the  winners  could  trace  their 
ancestry  to  Maryland  stock.”  (J.  C.  B.) 

On  October  7,  Colonel  John  Sobieski  of  Califor- 
nia lectured  to  a small  audience  at  the  Lyceum.  If 
events  abroad  had  fallen  out  differently  some  years 
since,  this  gentleman  might  now  be  King  of  Poland, 
instead  of  an  advocate  of  the  Prohibition  party  in 
the  United  States.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

All  through  the  fall  and  early  winter  the  neighbor- 
hood was  in  a state  borderinng  on  panic  over  the 
scarlet  fever.  It  was  epidemic  in  a mild  form  among 
the  colored  population,  who  were  utterly  regardless  of 
quarantine  regulations,  and  one  was  daily  expecting 
to  meet  the  infection  in  the  road,  or  at  the  store,  or  to 
have  it  introduced  into  the  house  through  the  family 
wash,  if  it  did  not  directly  invade  the  kitchen. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  at  its  wits’  end,  and 
the  school  committee  seriously  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  closing  Sherwood,  when  four  families  patro- 
nizing the  school  developed  cases  of  the  disease. 

At  last,  through  some  agency — though  just  what  it 
was  does  not  appear — the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
checked;  but  when  Clove rley,  Charley,  Forest,  Plain- 
field  and  Ingleside  were  quarantined  for  from  six 
weeks  to  five  months,  it  was  a serious  matter;  the 
only  bright  feature  of  the  ease  being  that  there  was 
no  fatal  illness. 
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November  3,  election  day,  seemed  a “walk-over” 
for  Gorman  and  ring  rule  in  our  State,  and  the  Presi- 
dential “boom”  of  the  astute  Senator  from  Maryland 
appeared  to  be  ready  for  effective  service.  But  the 
Legislature  proved  refractory  when  it  came  to  choos- 
ing him  a colleague,  and  his  candidate  failed  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate;  that  was  a serious  blow  to  the 
“boom;”  and  when  the  Hon.  Arthur  emerged  from 
the  Panama  tangle,  the  White  House  gates  were  no 
longer  ajar  for  him. 

Sandy  Spring  also  had  its  political  aspirations  and 
disappointments  this  fall.  Roger  B.  Farquhar  stood 
for  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  and  Mortimer  O. 
Stabler  ran  for  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Our  County  has,  however,  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  Legislature,  for  it  passed  the  bill  strengthening 
our  Local  Option  law,  prepared  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  at  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  approval  of 
Judge  Henderson. 

November  9,  Joseph  Elliott, > son  of  Huldah  New- 
some  and  Joseph  E.  Janney,  was  born  at  Harwood. 

In  November  the  usual  flitting  of  our  migratory 
population  cityward  was,  most  of  it,  accomplished. 
Longwood  farm  having  been,  sold  to  Laurie  Riggs, 
Louisa  P.  and  George  F.  Nesbitt  went  to  live  in  Wil- 
mington Del.,  to  the  regret  of  their  many  friends 
here. 

Benjamin  and  Lydia  T.  Hallowell  went  to  Lans- 
downe,  Pa.,  and  William  W.  and  Mary  E.  Moore 
sought  refuge  in  Washington  from  the  terrors  of 
winter  in  the  country. 
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And  such  a winter!  From  November  20  to  the 
first  of  March  there  were  only  three  days  of  thaw, 
so,  many  usual  pieces  of  fall  “fixing”  remained,  per- 
force, undone’  and  the  extra  time  thus  at  our  dis- 
posal was  devoted  to  augmenting  the  wood  pile  and 
the  coal  supply.  Winter  plowing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  ice  was  excellent  and  abundant! 

By  the  irony  of  Fate;  Lydia  Way,  a Friend  from 
Center  County,  Pa.,  was  led  to  Sandy  Spring  this 
winter,  in  search  of  a mild  climate,  but  a few  weeks 
at  Cozy  Corner  destroyed  her  illusions  concerning 
the  “sunny  South”  and  she  soon  returned  whence  she 
came,  taking  with  her  her  niece  Alice. 

From  ^November  12-18,  Sarah  T.  Miller  served  as 
a delegate  to  the  National  W.  C.  T.  IT.  convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

December  10,  M.  Beatrix  Tyson  was  married  to 
Samuel  Canby  Rumford  at  Marden,  by  Rev.  W.  P. 
Henderson,  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  and  went  to  live 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

On  December  19,  Sarah  Xeedles  died,  and  though 
her  death  occurred  in  Baltimore,  which  had  always 
been  her  home,  some  notice  of  it  seems  appropriate 
here  because  for  sixty-two  years,  beginning  in  1S42, 
she  had  spent  the  whole,  or  a part  of  every  summer 
in  Sandy  Spring. 

December  19,  Edward  P.  Thomas  and  Sons  cele- 
brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Belmont  Dairy,  in  Washington,  by  issuing  a neat 
booklet  containing  pictures  of  their  places  of  busi- 
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ness,  and  statistics  of  its  growth  since  1893.  Then 
the  firm  disposed  of  the  produce  of  one  farm,  now 
about  forty  are  tributary  to  it,  and  over  360,000  gal- 
lons of  milk  were  handled  in  the  last  year  of  the 
decade. 

The  number  of  eggs  from  this  section  sold  through 
the  Dairy  Company  has  increased  many  fold  and  is 
still  increasing;  nevertheless  during  1903  they  aver- 
aged $.23  5/6  cents  a dozen,  for  the  year. 

The  sausage  factory  is  another  important  phase  of 
the  business,  and  during  the  season  just  ended  they 
handled  some  twenty-five  and  one-half  tons  of  pork, 
which  produced  for  market  approximately  thirteen 
and  one-half  tons  of  sausage,  three  and  one-half  tons 
of  scrapple,  four  tons  of  lard,  three-fourths  of  a 
ton  of  ribs,  and  half  a ton  of  loins,  chines,  souse,  etc. ; 
leaving  on  hand  lots  of  hair,  bone  and  squeal ! 

Just  before  Christmas,  the  new  house  built  by 
Lucy  Gilpin,  at  Sandy  Spring,  being  finished,  was 
occupied  by  Ida  P.  Stabler  and  her  four  little  child- 
ren, Cornelia  Stabler  and  Eliza  H.  Miller,  and  they 
christened  it  Holly  Cottage. 

On  December  30,  Gertrude  ISTye  gave  one  of  her 
charming  piano  recitals ; and  because  of  the  bitter 
cold,  the  ladies  of  Alloway  placed  their  beautiful 
rooms  and  fine  instrument  at  her  service — therefore 
the  audience  had  double  pleasure  that  afternoon. 

Another  event  of  the  holiday  week  was  a delightful 
concert  at  the  Lyceum,  given  by  Dr.  Packard  Laird, 
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of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Goodwin  and  Miss  Spofford, 
of  Washington,  and  Miss  Kye. 

January  7,  Richard  T.  Leizear  died. 

For  many  years  tenant  on  Mt.  Airy  farm,  his 
was  a familiar  figure  about  Ashton,  and  his  strict 
honesty,  and  his  kindly  nature  were  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

George  I.  Banes  took  the  place  made  vacant  by 
Richard  LeizeaPs  death,  moving  his  family  from 
Baltimore  County  to  Sandy  Spring  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

January  11-12,  the  Montgomery  County  Farmers’ 
Institute  was  held  at  Kensington,  concerning  which 
one  or  two  significant  facts  may  be  noted;  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  in  attendance  were 
from  Sandy  Sprang;  the  Kinsington  people  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence;  and  the  luncheon  was  not 
of  a kind  likely  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the 
caterer  who  furnished  it.  The  only  advantage  of 
Kensington  as  a place  of  meeting  was  that  it  gave 
us  a chance  to  feel  that  Sandy  Spring  is  not  the 
worst  place  for  an  Institute ! 

The  proceedings  were  doubtless  of  value,  as  the 
speakers  were  authorities  on  the  manipulation  of  cow- 
pea  hay,  and  the  management  of  dairy  stock,  but  they 
were  far  less  potent  characters  than  some  who  have 
preceded  them  here  in  Institute  work,  and  therefore 
of  less  effect. 

January  20  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wednesday 
Club  was  held  at  Korwood.  This  latest  addition  to 
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the  family  of  Sandy  Spring  societies  is  limited  to 
Iwenty  members;  those  present  at  the  first  session 
were  Helen  L.  Thomas,  president;  Virginia  Me.  P. 
Stabler,  secretary;  Margaret  C.  Bancroft;  Mary 
Moore  Thomas ; Mary  E.  Thomas ; Mary  Magruder ; 
Alice  V.  Farquhar;  and  Rebecca  T.  Miller;  and  the 
subject  of  study  for  the  winter — Spain — has  been 
most  interestingly  developed. 

At  Edgewood,  the  home  of  Hannah  B.  Stabler,  on 
January  25,  her  sister,  Caroline  Taylor,  died,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  Her  body  was  taken  to  Lincoln, 
Va.,  for  burial. 

“A  review  of  the  quiet,  unobstrusive  life  of  this 
friend,  so  lately  taken  from  us;  recalls  the  text — 
‘Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,’  and  gives  the  com- 
forting assurance  to  relatives  and  friends  that  with 
her  all  is  well,  and  that  the  loss  is  ours  alone.  Sel- 
dom have  we  known  one  so  forgetful  of  self,  while 
sparing  no  effort  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  those  about  her. 

“Her  humble  spirit  would  desire  no  eulogy,  and  yet 
hers  was  a rare  example  of  the  Christian  virtues  in 
the  quiet  home  life,  and  we  who  are  yet  left  to  finish 
our  work  here  should  be  the  better  for  having  known 
her.”  (Friends’  Intelligencer.) 

In  spite  of  frequent  reference  to  weather  in  these 
pages  a few  words  concerning  the  snow  storm  of  Jan- 
uary 28,  need  no  apology.  Such  “beautiful  snow” 
might  well  have  inspired  a poet,  or  excused  a com- 
mon mortal  for  aspiring  to  poetry!  It  was  of  such 
light  and  feathery  texture  that  it  seemed  hardly  to 
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rest  on  the  ground^  but  to  hover  over  it,  each  crystal 
catching  the  light  and  sparkling  like  a jewel.  Every 
surface  large  enough  held  at  least  a tuft  of  this 
foamy  whiteness,  and  on  the  mornings  of  the  29-30 
the  work-a-dav  world  was  transformed  into  super- 
natural beauty.  Every  tiniest  twig  and  grass  blade 
was  deeply  frilled  with  hoar  frost,  until  the  most  un- 
sightly objects  in  nature  were  glorified  by  their 
radiant  dress ; even  the  rag-weeds  in  the  stubble  fields 
were  arrayed  in  point  lace  and  diamonds — a “joy 
for  ever’7  in  the  memory  of  all  beholders. 

The  7 February  was  the  second  day  of  thaw  since 
November. 

One  such  day,  however,  made  very  little  impres- 
sion on  the  ground,  which  was  frozen  to  a depth  of 
two  feet  or  more;  water  pipes  under  ground  froze 
that  never  froze  before,  water  famines  afflicted  many 
families,  and  the  frost  was  not  out  of  the  ground  till 
after  the  end  of  March. 

The  theory  that  a cold  winter  is  healthy  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  supported  by  this  year’s  experience, 
for  everyone  who  possibly  could,  has  been  ill,  even 
the  doctors ! Scarlet  fever,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
measles,  mumps,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  grip  and  colds 
in  all  known  varieties,  and  some  heretofore  unknown, 
have  held  high  carnival  among  us,  till  we  could  al- 
most see  germs  floating  in  the  air,  and  sickness  vied 
with  the  weather  as  a topic  of  conversation. 

February  7,  was  a day  of  terrible  interest  for 
Sandy  Spring,  as  well  as  for  many  other  places,  as 
news  of  the  Baltimore  fire  .came  to  the  neighborhood 
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before  mid-day;  varying  and  conflicting  reports  con- 
tinued to  arrive  so  long  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  were  in  working  order,  and  then  an  awful  un- 
certainty prevailed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  city  and  those 
in  it  near  and  dear  to  us.  That  night  the  flames  were 
plainly  visible  here,  showing  that  the  conflagration 
was  unchecked,  and  early  next  morning  a number  of 
men  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  find  out 
what  they  could  about  friends  and  property. 

The  one  mitigating  feature  of  the  calamity  was 
the  absence  of  fatalities ; and  the  cheerful  courage  of 
the  people  and  the  Press  of  Baltimore  are  cause  for 
proper  pride  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  State. 

.February  11-17,  the  Xational  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation met  in  Washington,  and  Mary  Bentley 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Maryland  Association,  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Several  other  per- 
sons from  Sandy  Spring  were  in  attendance  at  the 
convention. 

On  the  23  February  came  the  Farmers’  Conven- 
tion at  the  Lyceum.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  of  the 
kind  ever  held  here,  and  the  high  character  of  the 
assembly  was  a cause  of  frequent  remark,  repre- 
sentative farmers  from  all  parts  of  Montgomery,  and 
from  IIoward**and'  Prince  George's  Counties  weir 
there*  and*  the  business  of  the  day  was  of  a highly 
interesting  and  profitable  nature. 

Dr.  Francis  Thomas  maintained  that,  given  the 
proper  care  by  the  proper  person,  fruit  mav  be  grown 
with  profit  in  this  section. 

A.  AT.  Johnson,  of  the  Maryland  Highway  Com- 
mission, gave  a valuable  and  practical  talk  on  good 
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roads,  and  there  was  mud  enough  outside  in  the 
meeting-house  lane  to  give  point  to  his  remarks. 

Among;  other  topics  discussed  were  the  township 
system,  apple  culture,  corn  breeding,  and  that  matter 
of  perennial  interest — the  Sandy  Spring  railroad. 

On  February  24,  Governor  Warfield  appointed 
Roger  B.  Farquhar  School  Commissioner  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  Charles  F.  Brooke  Fish  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland. 

February  24,  Edith  A.,  daughter  of  E.  W.  and 
Sarah  M.  E.  Kaviland,  was  born  at  Haviland’s  Mill. 

On  March  2,  S.  Lizzie  Fairall,  of  Sandy  Spring, 
and  Scott  Duval,  of  Gaithersburg,  were  married  at 
Ashton  Church,  by  Rev.  Robert  T.  Moore,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

“On  March  9,  1904,  Charles  Brooke  Magruder 
died  of  typhoid  fever  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Though  he  had  been  in  business  there  for  only 
about  six  months,  the  number  of  friends  he  had  made 
was  phenomenal — friends  who  not  only  sought  and 
enjoyed  his  society,  but  who  were  willing  to  work  for 
him,  and  give  him  the  most  loving  and  tender  atten- 
tion while  he  was  ill,  and  who  sincerely  grieved  for 
him  when  he  was  gone. 

He  possessed  the  brightest  and  sunniest  nature, 
with  a keen  love  for  the  beautiful,  yet  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  fun ; while  his  great  fondness  for  music 
and  flowers  gave  him  a refined  enjoyment  of  life. 

Energetic,  industrious,  presevering  and  manly  in 
his  business,  yet  in  his  loving,  single-hearted,  unsol- 
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fish  disposition,  and  in  his  intense  love  for  children, 
he  was  as  tender  as  a woman. 

“He  truly  loved  the  world  and  its  people,  seeing 
the  good  in  everything ; pages  could  not  give  a better 
idea  of  his  character  than  these  words  of  his  mother — 
‘Charley  never  complains  of  anything,  he  is  always 
satisfied.’ 

“His  religious  dependence  on  something  better 
than  the  mere  pleasures  of  this  world,  was  unusual  in 
a young  man,  who  so  early  in  life,  took  his  career 
into  his  own  hands. 

“In  his  last  hours,  when  he  felt  the  uncertainty 
of  living,  there  was  not  a murmer  that  his  happy 
life  must  be  given  up — he  accepted  the  inevitable 
without  a complaint,  and  we,  who  are  left  a little 
longer,  are  assured  that  he  has  found  an  abiding- 
place  in  ‘that  great  unknown  world’  where  he  awaits 
the  blessed  reunion  hereafter,  in  which  he  so  firmly 
believed.  “For  ‘without  the  last  hope  of  heavenly 
meeting  and  eternal  reconciliation,  the  life  we  live 
would  be  profitless — as  a book  left  unfinished,  a song 
half-sung,  as  a tale  just  begun.’  ” (E.  B.) 

On  March  12,  J.  Janney  Shoemaker  sold  Bum- 
side  farm  to  Edward  P.  Thomas. 

March  25,  Bobert  II.,  Jr.,  son  of  Bobert  II.  and 
Mariana  S.  Miller,  was  born  at  The  Highlands. 

Edward  P.  Thomas  was  invited  to  address  the 
Farmers’  Institute  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  March 
IS,  on  “What  Farmers’  Organizations  Have  Done 
For  This  Section;”  hut  as  he  was  unable  to  fill  the 
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appointment,  Dr.  Augustus  Stabler,  and  Roger  B. 
Farquhar,  at  his  request,  took  his  place,  and  gave  to 
our  neighbors  across  the  Potomac  a good  and  most  ac- 
ceptable account  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  our 
Clubs,  Granges,  etc. 

March  27,  Mrs.  Effie  M.  Lambert,  of  Xew  York, 
who  had  been  making  a round  of  temperance  speeches 
through  the  County,  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  IT.,  began  her  work  .in  this  particular  quarter  of 
it  with  well-attended  meetings,  at  Lay  Ilill,  in  the 
afternoon  and  Olney,  at  night.  She  addressed  a large 
parlor  meeting,  at  Mt.  Airy,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28,  and  ended  her  Montgomery  engagement  at  Coles- 
ville  that  evening ; and  her  earnest,  practical,  straight- 
forward talk  must  benefit  all  who  heard  it. 

March,  like  the  months  which  preceded,  it,  has 
been  fruitful  of  weather,  presenting  samples  of  kinds 
suited  to  all  seasons.  The  robins  and  blackbirds  have 
returned  and  joined  chorus  with  the  cardinals, 
meadow-larks  and  sparrows;  the  grass  and  the  lilac 
and  willow  buds  bec*in  to  show  preen,  while  the 
hyacinths,  jonquils  and  narcissus  are  sending  up 
ranks  of  cheerful  new  leaves. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  and  constant  change  we 
have  always  had  a restful  confidence  in  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Meeting;  there,  at  least,  we  could  find 
things  as  we  had  always  known  them,  and  our  fathers 
before  us.  But  even  within  those  quiet  precincts  the 
spirit  of  our  age  makes  itself  felt,  and  on  March  30 
the  last  mid-week  meeting  was  held.  The  proposal 
to  lay  it  down  is  not  new,  for  the  attendance  has  been 
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decreasing  for  years,  and  at  length  the  faithful  few 
felt  it  a burden  100  heavy  to  he  home. 

Every  member  of  the  meeting  must  regret  that  the 
change  has  come,  but  the  regret  arises  from  a senti- 
ment merely,  not  from  a deep-seated  need,  or  the 
action  could  not  have  become  necessary. 

March  31.  Sherwood  school  gave  a most  enjoyable 
entertainment,  at  the  Lyceum,  the  program  including 
an  interesting  variety,  ranging  from  “Coon  songs” 
to  Shakespeare;  the  rendering  of  the  scene  from  King 
Lear  by  the  older  pupils  being  very  creditable  to  the 
young  actors. 

The  proceeds,  which,  judging  by  the  size  of  the 
audience,  must  have  been  large;  were  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  school’s  library. 

The  public  institutions  of  the  neighborhood  all 
seem  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  two  banks 
have  both  done  better  business  than  ever  before,  and 
the  Sandy  Spring  Xational  Bank  declared  its  first 
dividend — at  the  rate  of  five  percent,  per  annum. 

The  W.  C.  & A.  Turnpike  Co.  has  been  building 
bridges  and  making  other  improvements  under  the 
active  management,  of  Asa  M.  Stabler  ; and  the  tele- 
phone pervades  our  lives  in  a way  that  suggests  the 
old  fable  of  the  Camel  and  the  Tailor.  The  creat- 
ure’s cold  nose  once  having  been  admitted  through 
the  kind-hearted  artisan’s  door,  it  was  soon  hard  to 
find  the  tailor  for  the  camel. 

At  first  the  telephone  seemed  to  exist  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  neighborhood — now  the  neighborhood 
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seems  to  exist  for  the  support  of  the  telephone.  But 
we  can’t  do  without  it,  and  so  long  as  the  rental  only 
increases  by  an  arithmetical  ratio  we  may  he  able  to 
keep  up  with  it,  if  we  limit  our  conversations  to  three 
a day — provided  “the  line’s”  not  “in  use.” 

Once  more  the  program  is  ended ; all  the  old  f avor- 
its  have  been  presented,  and  with  the  thanks  of  the 
management  for  your  kind  attention,  the  curtain 
falls. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1904—1905. 

Tonight  we  enter  upon  our  second  cycle  of  the 
Annals  of  Sandy  Spring;  the  last  chapter  of  this 
neighborhood  diary  closed  the  first  term  of  forty 
years. ' 

What  would  we  not  give  for  a photograph  of  the 
audience  who  listened  to  that  first  chapter,  to  com- 
pare with  this,  awaiting  the  forty-first.  Let  us  con- 
trast the  two  scenes. 

Those  now  here  who  can  remember  that  interesting 
event,  are  the  gray-headed  elders  of  the  community : 
then  they  were  lads  and  lassies,  just  entered,  or  enter- 
ing upon  the  serious  duties  and  responsibilities  <»1 
life.  Those  who  are  now  men  and  women  in  their 
prime,  then  were  in  their  cradles,  and  probably  the 
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majority  of  this  company  had  not  opened  their  eyes 
upon  this  mortal  sphere. 

Xor  are  these  the  only  differences,  nor  the  most 
striking,  that  we  should  notice;  among  us  tonight 
there  are  oh ! so  many  vacant  places ; in  that  picture 
of  long  ago  we  should  see  the  faces  of  many  and 
manny  a one,  strong,  brave,  intelligent,  perchance 
beautiful,  who  now  has  become  only  a memory,  a 
tradition,  but  whose  virtues  and  excellencies  are  com- 
memorated, year  by  year,  in  the  pages  of  these  an- 
nals. 

The  staging,  so  to  speak,  of  our  life  drama  in  the 
present  is  perhaps,  quite  as  greatly  changed  from  con- 
ditions of  forty-one  years  ago,  as  are  the  dramatis 
personae , as  we  would  realize  most  vividly  if  we 
might  go  back  for  but  one  day  to  the  homes  of  our 
ancestors  as  they  knew  them.  We  should  feel  it  first 
while  dressing  by  the  light  of  a tallow  dip  or  a feeble 
lamp  in  a fireless  chamber  on  a wintry  morning. 
There  could  be  no  beefsteak  nor.  oatmeal  for  break- 
fast, for  the  local  butcher  and  Quaker  oats  were  not 
yet  invented.  One  warm  room  besides  the  kitchen 
was  the  most  that  the  average  farmhouse  contained, 
and  all  the  water  must  be  pumped  or  drawn  up  from 
a well  in  the  yard.  One  mail  a day  was  the  only  con- 
nection with  the  outside  world ; telegraphs  were  far 
away,  and  telephones  not  dreamed  of ; lawn  mowers 
had  not  been  introduced,  nor  silos,  nor  steam  radi- 
ators, nor  gasoline  engines,  nor  bicycles,  nor  automo- 
biles. Sewing  machines  were  of  the  rarest — and 
crudest — farm  machinery  had  not  progressed  beyond 
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the  most  rudimentary  of  mowers,  reapers,  rakes  and 
threshers;  and  a scrub  cow,  a bucket,  a red  crock,  a 
skimmer,  a small  churn,  a wooden  bowl  and  a paddle, 
then  furnished  a model  dairy  outfit. 

The  only  point  at  which  Sandy  Spring  seems  to 
have  made  no  advance  in  the  last  forty-one  years  is 
in  the  matter  of  transportation  facilities. 

They  had  begun  to  plan  for  a railroad  even  then ; 
we  are  still  planning  for  it,  with,  perhaps,  less  hopes 
of  a speedy  consummation!  True,  surveyors  have 
been  prowling  through  our  fields  and  woods  of  late, 
and  we  have  been  threatened  with  a monorail  electric 
road  which  will  run  trains  so  fast  that  we  shall  ar- 
rive in  Baltimore  or  Washington  almost  before  we 
have  started  from  home.  But  we  have  not  allowed 
the  prospect  to  take  our  breath,  whatever  the  reality 
might  do,  should  the  project  ever  be  realized. 

But  that  is  “quite  another  story/’  let  us  return  to 
the  past. 

Even  our  amusements  have  changed  in  forty-one 
years ; where  our  grand  parents  went  out  to  spend 
the  day  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the 
evening,  or  went  to  supper  at  two  p.  m.,  we  have  un- 
numbered society  meetings,  card  parties  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  a few  skimpy  calls. 

Our  style  of  dressing  and  living  is  far  more  elab- 
orate than  theirs,  and,  perhaps,  also  more  comfort- 
able, but  there  may  be  a question  if  we  maintain 
their  standard  of  high  thinking  in  our  less  simple 
life. 
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If,  as  the  poet  says — if 

“We  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 

We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen — 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun 
And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have 
run”— 

on  the  whole  it  is  with  a difference. 

The  Annual  Meeting  in  1904  was  three  weeks 
ahead  of  schedule  time,  “and  thereby  hangs  a tale.” 
The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  after  many  years  of  prosperity,  has 
grown  wealthy,  and  as  a natural  consequence  it  felt 
that  its  modest  and  picturesque  building  at  the  head 
of  the  meeting-house  lane  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
its  ideas  and  needs ; therefore  it  resolved  on  building 
itself  a new  home  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1904. 

Of  course  temporary  quarters,  for  use  during  this 
time,  must  be  secured,  and  the  Lyceum  was  the  most 
available  place.  So  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  advanced,  that  we  might  be  safely  out  of  the  In- 
surance Company’s  way  when  it  suited  them  to  take 
possession — provided  the  stockholders  of  the  Lyce- 
um Company  should  grant  them  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  hall  so  long  as  they  might  need  it. 

Well,  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual  meeting 
was  April  4,  and  the  neighborhood  was  out  in  a body, 
as  usual ; likewise  the  routine  business  was  done  in 
the  usual  way.  The  proposition  to  rent  the  hall  to 
the  Insurance  Company  for  several  months  was  the 
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only  new  scheme  introduced,  and  there  were  many 
and  varied  opinions  as  to  the  advisability  of  depriv- 
ing the  public  of  the  use  of  the  building  for  so  long 
a time.  The  Insurance  Company  offered  us  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  $36.00  for  six  months’  use  of  the 
place,  and  generously  raised  it  to  $50.00  when  ob- 
jection was  made  to  accepting  their  proposal.  So 
that  was  settled,  and  Messrs.  Farquhar  and  Palmer, 
with  all  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Insurance  Of- 
fice, including  the  telephone,  were  soon  installed  with- 
in the  Lyceum  walls,  and  by  the  16  April  the  work 
of  tearing  down  the  old  Insurance  Building  had  be- 
gun. 

The  long  winter  chronicled  last  year  had  not  ended 
by  the  4 April,  for,  though  it  was  bright  and  clear, 
the  mercury  stood  at  25°  that  morning.  There  was 
ice  as  late  as  the  22,  and  the  frost  was  not  entirely 
out  of  the  ground  in  shady  places  till  near  the  end 
of  the  month.  April  5,  brought  the  jonquils  into 
bloom,  and  on  the  25  the  fercury  stood  at  eighty-two 
degrees. 

Some  gardening  was  done  about  the  6,  and  the 
various  fruit  blossoms  struggled  forth  along  during 
the  month,  till  by  the  30  the  cherry,  plum  and  peach 
bloom  were  at  the  full,  and  the  woods  began  to  show 
green. 

On  April  6,  Caroline  L.  Brooke  took  possession  of 
her  new  house,  IV albrooke,  and  later  in  the  month  J. 
Jannev  Shoemaker  and  family  moved  to  Drayton. 

On  April  11,  in  the  death  of  Caroline  M.  Far- 
quhar,  Sandy  Spring  suffered  one  of  the  sorest  losses 
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that  has  ever  come  to  the  neighborhood.  When  such 
a presence  of  “sweetness  and  light”  is  withdrawn,  a 
darkness  that  can  be  felt  must,  for  a season,  oppress 
us  who  are  left,  until  we  can  make  our  own  the 
thought  that  she  is  anot  lost,  but  gone  before.” 

The  following  notice  from  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer seems  to  say,  in  fitting  words,  what  all  must 
feel : 

“At  her  home  Rock  Spring,  in  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
Caroline  Miller,  wife  of  Roger  B.  Farquhar,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  H.  and  Anna  Miller,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  died  in  her  sixty-second  year. 

“ ‘None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praised 

“Just  as  the  budding  spring  was  upon  us,  and  we, 
too,  with  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  longed  to  be  gay, 
we  were  met  with  a crushing  sorrow,  and  we  mourn 
as  almost  without  hope ! We  have  failed  to  remem- 
ber, or  remembering  we  cannot  yet  take  to  our  ach- 
ing hearts  the  comfort  of  that  glorious  and  eternal 
Spring-time,  upon  which  we  must  believe  our  beloved 
one  has  entered.  But  He  who  surely  has,  Himself, 
filled  the  fountains  of  our  human  affections,  will  un- 
derstand and  forgive. 

“Those  whose  minds  wrill  be  carried  back  by  this 
announcement  to  the  thought  of  Caroline  S.  Miller 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth — an  image  never  likely  to 
fade  from  any  mind  that  received  it — are  a large 
number  still.  There  were  charms  of  the  outward 
person,  not  swift  to  wane,  indeed,  but  whose  natural 
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destiny  is  decay,  and  which  often  work  the  injury  of 
the  wearer  while  they  lasK  She,  to  whom  these  at- 
tractions were  entrusted  in  such  rare  degree,  seemed 
unconscious  of  them,  and  incapable  of  perverting 
them  to  the  ill  uses  they  so  often  serve.  And  this 
was  the  effect,  that  they  were  transfigured,  year  by 
year,  into  higher  forms.  Every  grace  that  must  have 
withered  with  the  body,  passed  into  an  imperishable 
loveliness  of  the  soul.  Eor  such  are  the  workings  of 
the  heavenly  laws,  which  she  ever  seemed  to  fulfill,  as 
if  without  effort,  without  struggle,  without  failure. 

“She  wras  the  lode-star  of  her  home,  the  one  cen- 
tral thought  toward  which  her  entire  family  turned, 
husband  and  children ; she  was  their  hope,  their  trust, 
their  inspiration,  and  all  who  know  them  easily 
recognize  the  stamp  of  her  wise  and  wondrous  per- 
sonality. Her  interests  were  many,  active  and  varied, 
beginning  always  with  the  home;  and  it  was  in  the 
plain  and  imperative  duties  of  a country  home,  the 
cares  of  a large  household,  the  manifold  burdens  of 
a wife  and  mother,  that  this  ideal  of  a true  life  was 
so  largely  realized. 

“May  the  gracious  Father  of  All  comfort  us,  and 
give  us 

‘The  assurance  strong 

That  love  which  fails  of  perfect  uttrance  here, 

Lives  on  to  fill  the  heavenly  atmosphere 

With  its  immortal  song/  ” 

April  9,  Volney  B.  Cushing,  of  Maine,  gave  at  the 
Lyceum  a very  eloquent  address  in  behalf  of  the 
Prohibition  Party.  The  audience  was  small,  for,  be- 
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sides  the  usual  reasons  that  prevent  our  people  from 
attending  lectures  these  days,  it  was  a foggy,  dis- 
agreeable night. 

Sherwood  school,  which  had  been  fighting  against 
guerrilla  squads  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  all 
winter,  finally  surrendered  to  an  attack  in  force  by 
the  latter  disease,  and  closed  its  doors  from  the  14  to 
the  25  of  April.  It  was  estimated  that  at  that  time 
there  were  forty  cases  of  measles  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  April  19,  during  a high  wind,  Charles  P.  Hill’s 
stable,  in  Cincinnati,  caught  fire,  and  was  burned  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  it ; and  it  wTas  only  by  vig- 
orous work  that  the  flames  were  prevented  from 
sweeping  Philip  T.  Stabler’s  woods,  at  the  edge  of 
which  the  building  stood. 

About  two  weeks  later,  May  5,  there  was  a serious 
forest  fire  on  Plainfield  farm,  where  something  like 
ten  acres  of  woodland  were  burned  over,  besides  a 
smaller  tract  belonging  to  Woodburn  farm.  All  the 
young  growth  was  killed,  and  about  thirteen  cords  of 
firewood  lost.  In  xVpril,  1905,  fire  again  attacked 
this  woods,  destroying  all  that  the  former  burning 
had  spared,  and  it  was  only  kept  from  spreading  by 
strenuous  efforts. 

“On  April  28,  1904,  a strange  man  entered  the 
Savings  Institution,  and  the  instant  he  set  foot  in- 
side the  building  he  was  recognized  bv  one  of  the 
bank  officials  as  a ‘pathfinder’  for  a band  of  ‘yegg- 
men.’  While  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be  served  he 
took  mental  note  of  the  style  of  the  vault,  of  the 
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metal  sign  of  the  Bankers’  Association,  and  of  the 
insurance  policies  against  ‘hold-ups’  and  ‘professional 
burglars.’ 

“When  the  treasurer  was  ready  to  attend  to  him, 
he  asked  to  have  a one-dollar  bill  changed ; his  com- 
panion -went  into  the  Insurance  Company’s  office  for 
a like  purpose.  They  had  probably  read  of  two  banks 
in  the  towD,  and  thought  the  Insurace  office  was  one. 

“They  went  towards  Ellicott  City,  and  were  last 
seen  at  W.  L.  Purvis’  gate,  sitting  on  a pile  of  rails. 

“Pinkerton’s  Detective  Agency  and  Captain 
Pumphrey  of  Baltimore  were  both  informed  of  the 
facts  immediately,  but  they  took  no  steps  further 
than  to  ask  for  a detailed  description  of  the  suspected 
men. 

“The  suspicions  of  the  bank  officers  were  confirmed 
four  days  later.  About  11.30  p.  m.,  one  of  the 
officers  met  five  men  walking  up  the  Baltimore  road 
in  the  direction  of  the  bank,  and  about  a mile  from 
it.  As  they  were  strange  white  men,  and  were  carry- 
ing a satchel  or  two,  he  felt  certain  that  they  were 
going  to  attack  the  bank. 

“As  events  proved,  they  stopped  at  James  Mar- 
lowe’s blacksmith  shop  to  gather  up  various  tools,  and 
about  12.45  a.  m.  they  charged  and  exploded  one  of 
the  padlocks  on  the  grating  door  of  the  bank. 

“Samuel  B.  Wetherald,  for  the  third  time  in  four 
years,  was  roused  by  the  explosion;  calling  Bichard 
Lansdale,  Jr.,  an  inmate  of  his  own  house,  and 
telephoning  to  Ilillis  and  Frank  Bobison  at  Central, 
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they  all  four  dressed  and  armed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  approached  the  bank— the  Robisons  from  the 
east,  Wetherald  and  Lansdale  from  the  west. 

“The  moonlight  was  extremely  bright,  and  the 
men  could  see  the  robbers  plainly,  and  vice  versa. 
Perceiving  that  they  were  discovered,  the  thieves 
opened  lire  with  about  ten  shots,  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession that  they  sounded  like  firecrackers  in  a pack, 
then  taking  to  their  heels  they  sprinted  towards  the 
meeting-house,  followed  by  a volley  from  the  home 
guard;  neither  side  seems  to  have  damaged  its  oppo- 
nents, and  the  last  heard  of  the  burglars  by  the  pur- 
suing party,  they  were  crackling  through  the  woods 
between  Joseph  Stabler’ s and  Joseph  T.  Moore’s.  In 
their  haste  to  get  away  they  left  by  the  bank  va- 
rious articles  of  dress  and  equipment.  Subsequently 
in  the  woods,  about  200  yards  from  the  meeting-house, 
a satchel  was  found  containing  many  things  useful 
in  their  calling. 

“The  Pinkertons,  working  on  the  case,  through  an 
informer,  learned  the  identity  of  three  of  the  men 
concerned  in  the  attempt,  and  on  December  8,  1904. 
in  the  general  ‘round-up’  of  the  ‘yeggmen’  in  Balti- 
more, one  of  the  trio  was  caught  and  given  to  the 
Federal  authorities.  A second  was  arrested  in  Yew 
York  on  January  1,  1905,  but  has  since  escaped. 
The  third,  Con  Shorty,  a man  of  many  aliases,  like 
most  of  his  kind,  was  located,  through  some  clever 
detective  work  by  the  Baltimore  authorities,  in  a 
workhouse  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Thence  he  was 
brought  to  Baltimore,  and  has  been  there  since  Febru- 
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ary,  1905.  At  the  hearing  before  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Rockville  he  was  charged  with  attempted 
robbery  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Sandy  Spring,  and 
held  for  the  grand  jury;  they,  having  heard  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  case,  indicted  him,  to  be  tried  before 
the  petit  jury,  and  the  day  set  for  his  trial  is  April 
18,  1905.”  (F.  L.  T.) 

May  28,  Richard  White,  son  of  John  H.  and  Sal- 
lie  Randolph  Janney,  was  bom  at  Brooke  Meadow. 

May  30,  nine  picked  riflemen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  came  to  try  conclusions 
with  a Sandy  Spring  team  on  a range  in  Rock  Spring 
meadow.  Our  men  were  S.  B.  Wetherald,  S.  I.  Scott, 
Edmund  W.  Scott,  Fred.  L.  Thomas,  Frank  M.  Hal- 
lowed, Henry  II.  Miller,  George  E.  Cooke,  Joseph  T. 
Moore,  Jr.,  and  Fletcher  Turner,  who  proved  them- 
selves the  superior  marksmen. 

“On  June  4,  Dr.  C.  Edward  Iddings,,  for  twenty- 
seven  years  a resident  of  Sandy  Spring,  passed  from 
this  earthly  life  to  the  life  beyond. 

“His  had  been  a life  of  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence". Bom  in  1829,  in  Philadelphia,  he  came  as  a 
child,  with  his  parents,  to  Baltimore  County,  where 
he  grew  up  among  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
happy,  wholesome  atmosphere  of  a country  home. 

“In  his  early  manhood,  touched  by  the  then  pre- 
vailing gold-fever,  he  joined  the  ‘forty-niners’  in 
their  quest  for  riches  in  the  Far  West.  California, 
now  brought  so  near  to  us  by  the  all-pervading  rail- 
way system,  was  then  very  far  away,  and  he  spent 
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six  months  in  a sailing  vessel,  going  around  Cape 
Horn  on  his  voyage  to  San  Francisco. 

“After  two  adventurous  years  among  the  pioneers, 
he  returned  by  a shorter  route,  crossing  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  catching  a glimpse  of  life  in  the  tropics. 

“Shortly  after  his  return  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  first  in  the  Maryland  University,  and  aft- 
erwards in  the  Pennsylvania  College,  where  he -grad- 
uated in  1857. 

“He  married  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  came  the  sad  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  be- 
came Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Satterlee  Hos- 
pital, West  Philadelphia,  a position  entailing  intense 
mental  strain  and  great  responsibility.  Later  he  was 
with  the  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  until 
the  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  close  of  rhe  war,  and 
he  was  present  in  active  service  as  surgeon  at  the  bat- 
tle'of  Petersburg, 

“So,  amidst  the  scenes  that  try  men’s  souls,  he 
gained  that  skill  and  experience  in  surgery  which  he 
possessed  as  long  as  he  lived. 

“After  this  came  the  quiet  years  that  were  yet  the 
happiest,  full  of  intense  love  of  home  and  family,  of 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
in  the  larger  topics  of  the  day,  through  which  he  al- 
ways gave  earnest  study  to  the  ever-advancing  science 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

“He  had  been  failing  for  some  time  before  his 
death,  and  at  last  he,  who  had  stood  by  so  many 
deathbeds,  counting  the  last  faint  beats  of  the  failing 
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pulse,  himself  solved  the  great  mystery,  and  by  the 
gateway  of  death  entered  into  life. 

“His  was  a personality  not  soon  to  be  forgotten, 
and  we  can  fancy  we  see  him  still,  bent  upon  some 
errand  in  the  village,  with  his  white  hair  and  youth- 
ful, elastic  step,  his  military  carriage  and  lightly 
swinging  cane.  Readily  we  recall  his  keen  sense  of 
humor,  his  easy  flow  of  language,  and  his  ability  to 
tell  a ‘good  story his  love  of  music  and  flowers, 
dumb  animals  and  little  children ; but,  longest  of  all, 
we  will  remember  his  ready  smile  of  greeting,  his 
old-fashioned  hospitality,  his  perfect,  never-failing 
courtesy.  A gentleman  of  the  old  school ! How  few 
are  left,  today!”  (F.  P.  I.) 

Though  there  had  been  rain  several  days  previous 
to  June  8,  that  morning  smiled  on  the  Sherwood 
Commencement,  and  it  was  held  out  of  doors  accord- 
ing to  previous  plans..  A large  audience  gathered  to 
witness  the  interesting  exercises  of  the  occasion,  when 
Mildred  II.  Bentley,  Maurice  L.  Bentley,  Catherine 
D.  Thomas,  Henry  T.  Moore  and  Edith  Shoemaker 
received  their  diplomas. 

Emma  M.  Thom  also  received  her  baccalaureate 
degree  at  Hollins  Institute,  in  June,  and  Edna  V. 
Thomas,  having  finished  the  library  course  in  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Quarterly  Meeting,  June  11-13,  had  neither  heat 
nor  storm  to  contend  with  this  year.  There  were 
few  Friends  present  from  a distance,  and  only  one 
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minister,  Jeremiah  Starr  of  Baltimore  County,  but 
the  meetings  were  large  and  not  unprofitable. 

The  strawberry  crop,  much  impaired  by  rain  dur- 
ing the  time  of  ripening,  failed  to  bring  the  profit  it 
has  made  in  other  years,  and  our  chief  growers,  Rob- 
ert H.  Miller  and  Francis  Thomas,  have  decided  that 
they  do  not  pay  on  a large  farm  where  staple  crops 
are  raised. 

The  showery  weather  that  spoiled  the  berries  also 
impeded  harvest  work,  as  thunder  storms  were  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  and  sometimes  oftener  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July; 
but  hot  days  were  few  and  far  between. 

Wheat  made  a fair  crop,  averaging  about  twenty 
bushels  per  acre  of  good  grain ; but  the  yield  was 
very  unequal,  ranging  from  as  low  as  twelve  bushels 
to  as  high  as  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre.  Hay  made 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
season  was  exceptionally  favorable  to  oats  where  they 
were  sown.  Potatoes  were  abundant  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity, and  corn  made  a particularly  good  yield — of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  barrels  per  acre.  Apples  were  rather 
scarce,  but  the  few  peach  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
bore  better  than  they  have  done  for  years,  and  gar- 
dens generally  did  well  throughout  the  season. 

On  June  15,  Nora  L.  Stabler,  daughter  of  James 
P.  and  Alice  Brooke  Stabler,  was  married  at  Friends’ 
meeting-house,  Washington,  D.  0.,  by  Friends’  cere- 
mony, to  George  S.  Worth  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  where 
the  young  couple  make  their  home. 

On  June  25  occurred  one*of  the  most  noteworthy 
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events  that  ever  took  place  in  Sandy  Spring:  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  Insurance  Office  was  laid,  with 
fitting  ceremonies.  Appropriate  speeches  were  made 
by  Governor  Warfield  and  others,  and  air  interesting- 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution  from  its  incep- 
tion was  given  by  Allan  F arquhar. 

He  told  of  the  idea  having  originated  in  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Charles  Farquhar,  Sr.,  who  took  some  pre- 
liminary steps  towards  forming  such  an  organization 
in  1842.  The  plan  was  not  realized,  however,  till 
1848,  when  Edward  Stabler  took  hold  of  it,  and  put 
it  into  good  working  order,  with  the  help  of  the 
staunch  board  of  original  directors — Richard  T.  Bent- 
ley,  William  H.  Farquhar,  Caleb  Stabler,  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Dr.  William  Palmer,  Joseph  Gilpin,  Joshua 
Peirce,  Edward  Lea,  Samuel  Ellicott,  Henry  Stabler, 
Robert  R.  Moore,  and  George  E.  Brooke,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  band.  Special  meed  of  praise  was 
given  to  Robert  R.  Moore,  the  first  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Company,  for  years  of  efficient  and 
faithful  service. 

The  further  progress  of  the  corporation  was  fol- 
lowed through  the  administrations  of  its  successive 
presidents,  Richard  T.  Bentley,  Joseph  T.  Moore  and 
Edward  P.  Thomas,  and  the  narrative  was  interesting 
even  when  it  came  to  statistics.  Mr.  Farquhar  was 
so  happy  in  this  that  we  quote  his  figures  in  his  own 
setting : 

“We  have  now  reviewed  the  company’s  history  b>r 
considerably  over  half  a century.  We  have  seen  the 
losses  fluctuate  from  $30.00  in  1849  to  $40,000.00 
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in  1873;  from  $15,000  in  1874  to  nearly  $90,000  in 
the  record-breaking  year  1893;  then  drop  to  $34,000 
in  1899.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  our  policies 
grow  from  67  to  44,000 ; and  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance swell  to  the  enormous  sum  of  almost  $19,000,- 
000,  then  fall  off,  by  the  wholesome  pruning  of  re- 
construction, to  about  $14,000,000.  We  have  seen 
a fairly  steady  gain  in  premium  notes  until  they  are 
nearly  $2,000,000,  or  200  times  what  they  were 
when  the  first  annual  statement  was  printed..  We 
have  seen  our  invested  surplus  grow  to  $100,000  in 
1892,  then  melt  away  until  it  was  only  $24,000  in 
1897 ; then  advance  rapidly  till  it  is  now  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  $130,000.  The  original  office  build- 
ing was  authorized  in  1857,  when  a committee  was 
appointed  ‘to  purchase  a piece  of  ground  at  Sandy 
Spring  and  erect  a building  suitable  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  this  company,  as  an  office,  provided  the 
whole  cost  will  not  be  over  $500,002  ” 

Compare  that  modest  appropriation  with  the  thou- 
sands devoted  to  the  rearing  of  the  present  imposing 
structure,  and  see  how 

“The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 
of  the  sun” ! 

Some  tinge  of  their  predecessors’  frugality  yet 
lingers  in  the  present  board  of  directors,  however — 
did  they  not  offer  $36.00  for  rent  of  the  Lyceum  dur- 
ing this  “reconstruction  period”  ? 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  cornerstone  cov- 
ered a small  collection  of  objects  of  possible  interest 
to  future  generations,  such  .as  specimens  of  current 
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newspapers,  a file  of  the  annual  statements  of  the 
Company,  forms  of  policy  and  application,  and  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Farquhar’s  history  of  the  institution. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  Catherine  Jannev 
opened  her  house  to  a camping  party  of  ten  young 
ladies,  who  spent  a care-free,  happy  week  within  those 
hospitable  walls. 

“Henry  W.  Davis  died  at  his  home,  after  long  am1 
painful  illness,  on  June  29,  1904,  in  the  sixty-secona 
year  of  his  age. 

“A  large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors  as- 
sembled at  Knollton  on  the  morning  of  the  1 July, 
and  after  the  Episcopal  service  at  the  house,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  P.  H.  Boyden,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  burial  ground  at  Sandy  Spring  meeting-house. 

“He  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  but  for  some 
years  he  and  his  devoted  wife  had  lived  among  us, 
interested  in  all  neighborhood  affairs ; and  had  built 
and  occupied  their  very  attractive  home,  Knollton. 

“Memory  will  recall  him  as  one  whose  genial  smile 
and  merry  jest,  like  the  welcome  sunshine  in  a shady 
place,  illuminated  the  dark  spots  in  life;  as  one 
who  lightened  its  labors  by  his  spontaneous  humor 
and  cheerfulness. 

“From  his  lips  was  never  heard  the  censorious 
word,  and  he  was  affable  and  pleasant  to  all. 

“Does  not  almost  every  one  in  Sandy  Spring  re- 
call some  happv  hour  spent  with  Harrv  Davis?”  (F. 
X.  :\[.) 
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On  July  3,  Mary  T.,  wife  of  James  Marlowe,  died 
at  her  home  in  Ashton. 

A woman  of  singularly  sweet  and  gentle  nature, 
she  bore  a life  of  invalidism  with  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience, even  when  it  brought  her  severe  suffering.  In 
spite  of  ill  health,  she  was  the  center  of  home  to  her 
husband  and  her  only  son ; an  inspiration  and 
strength  to  them,  not  less  now,  that  her  bodily  pres- 
ence is  removed,  than  when  she  was  with  them  in  the 
flesh. 

“In  July  of  1904,  Dr.  Augustus  Stabler  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  to 
make  special  studies  of  the  sweet-corn  industry  in 
this  and  other  States,  in  order  to  dispel  the  popular 
fallacy  that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  northern-grown 
seed  each  year;  and  to  encourage  the  production  and 
saving  of  home-grown  seed.  He  first  visited  Carroll 
County,  [Maryland,  where  5,000  acres  of  sweet  corn 
a year  are  planted  for  canning  by  one  firm,  and  all 
the  seed  bought  each  season  from  Connecticut,  at  five 
cents  an  ear.  Later  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  Harford 
County,  where  corn  from  7,000  acres  a year  is  packed, 
and  all  from  home-grown  seed,  which  they  find  is 
much  superior  to  that  from  the  north.  Then  he  vis- 
ited the  seed  farms  in  Connecticut,  where  such  a good 
business  has  been  done  supplying  seed  to  Maryland 
packers. 

“The  fact  was  clearly  brought  out  that  not  only  is 
our  climate  quite  as  good  for  the  production  and  cur- 
ing of  the  seed,  but  that  the  method  of  curing  the 
corn  which  has  been  developed  on  [Roslyn  farm  is 
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more  economical  and  up-to-date  than  the  way  they  do 
it  on  the  old  New  England  farms. 

“The  results  of  these  studies  were  published  in  a 
bulletin  which  has  been  widely  distributed  and  which 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a substantial  increase  in  the  sweet- 
corn  industry  of  our  State.”  (A.  S.) 

July  15,  Beulah  Darby  gave  an  impromptu  recital 
at  Edgewood,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her  many 
friends  and  admirers  who  had  a chance  to  hear  her 
again  on  that  occasion.  Her  sweet  voice  and  charm- 
ing presence  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  whatever 
selection  she  recites. 

July  27,  Frank  Janney  was  married  in  Baltimore 
to  Cora  Barker. 

During  the  early  summer  Sandy  Spring  was  more 
stirred  by  the  announcement  of  engagements  than 
at  any  time  for  years.  They  came  out  on  all  sides 
with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  youth,  until  the  bewildered  public  did  not  know 
what  to  look  for  next,  and  we  duly  succeeded  in  com- 
manding our  wits  in  time  to  grapple  with  the  ques- 
tion of  wedding  presents  in  the  fall.  When  the  mat- 
rimonial campaign  was  over,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able material  (masculine)  for  such  use  in  future  was 
less  than  even  Sandy  Spring  has  ever  known  before ! 
So  few  marriageable  men  are  left  among  us  that  it 
would  border  too  closely  on  personality  to  be  per- 
missible to  state  just  what  their  number  is! 

By  the  1 August  the  neighborhood  was  full  of 
boarders.  It  seemed  as  if  hardly  a house  escaped 
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them,  and  the  housekeepers  rejoiced  in  abundant 
com,  tomatoes,  lima  beans  and  frying  chickens. 

August  8,  Amalie  Clare,  daughter  of  Ulric  and 
Mary  Janney  Hutton,  was  bom. 

August  9,  the  Warfield  family  left  Bon  Air  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  at  Glenwood,  Howard  County, 
but  the  ho\ise  was  not  left  long  untenanted,  as  B. 
Howland  and  Margaret  G.  T.  Moore  moved  in  with 
their  families  on  the  26  August. 

Also  on  the  9 August  a party  of  nine  from  Sandy 
Spring  started  to  Toronto,  Canada,  to  attend  the 
Friends’  General  Conference,  which  they  reported 
the  most  interesting  ever  held. 

Along  about  this  time  some  of  our  enterprising 
citizens  began  to  talk  of  a scheme  to  start  an  automo- 
bile stage  line  between  here  and  Washington,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a meeting  at  Alloway  to 
consider  the  matter;  but  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  with  the  machines  and 
the  roads  as  they  are  now. 

On  August  20,  as  the  Insurance  Company  had 
possession  of  the  Lyceum,  Sherwood  gymnasium  was 
the  scene  of  the  annual  sale  of  fancy  work,  flowers, 
etc.  The  room  was  tastefully  arranged  and  deco- 
rated, the  beverage  that  “cheers  but  not  inebriates” 
was  served  in  attractive  fashion,  and  it  was  a pleas- 
ant social  occasion  as  well  as  a paying  business  ven- 
ture. 

August  21,  Anna  F.,  daughter  of  Clarence  L.  and 
Hose  M.  Gilpin,  was  bom  at  Della  Brooke. 
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From  August  23-26,  the  most  successful  fair  on 
record  was  held  at  Rockville.  Though  Sandy  Spring 
exhibitors  were  few,  the  display  was  line,  and  the 
attendance  was  phenomenal — estimated  as  high  as 
16,000  on  Thursday.  The  total  receipts  were  over 
$9,800.00,  nearly  $2,500.00  of  which  were  clear 
gain,  and  went  to  pay  off  the  company’s  indebted- 
ness. As  for  the  morals  of  the  show,  they  seem  to 
have  been  considerably  better  than  on  some  former 
occasions.. 

On  August  25,  Charles  King  died  at  his  home  in 
Sandy  Spring  after  a long  illness,  patiently  borne, 
and  was  buried  in  Woodside  Cemetery. 

August  is  the  season  when  the  voice  of  the  traction 
engine  is  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  timid  drivers  of 
nervous  horses  go  about  looking  for  trouble;  but  the 
steam  thresher  is  a wonderful  help  to  the  farmer, 
and  this  summer  it  has  received  new  improvements. 
An  automatic  feeder  has  lessened  the  threshing  gang 
by  two  hands,  and  the  threshed  grain  is  weighed  by 
another  self-acting  contrivance,  so  that  it  only  has 
to  be  received  and  carried  from  the  machine  to  the 
bin. 

September  7,  Ruthy  Hill,  widow  of  the  late  Remus 
Q.  Hill,  died  at  an  advanced  age.  She  was  one  of  a 
type,  fast  disappearing,  that  might  be  taken  as  a 
model  by  her  race  to  their  advantage. 

There  was  a very  creditable  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion held  at  Sharp  Street  on  September  S.  with  a 
goodly  array  of  cakes,  preserves,  etc.,  to  keep  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  company. 
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But  the  project  to  revive  the  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Lyceum  failed.  A few  enthusiastic  spir- 
its worked  diligently,  and  succeeded  in  getting  dele- 
gates appointed  from  the  different  societies  to  make 
definite  plans  for  the  meeting  and  to  carry  them  out. 
The  project  was  never  vivacious,  and  when  it  was 
saddled  with  a proposal  to  make  the  exhibition  an 
assembling  point  for  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  for  use  on  Maryland  Day,  that  broke  its 
back.  The  feeble  rudiment  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee that  met  could  only  pluck  up  energy  enough  to 
decide  to  do  nothing. 

September  12,  Sherwood  School  opened,  with  Ida 
P.  Stabler,  Principal ; Sallie  P.  Brooke  and  Harriet 
Sheppard,  assistants.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
smaller  than  for  some  years,  but  it  increased  some- 
what later,  and  the  school  has  been  less  interrupted 
by  sickness  than  usual,  no  epidemic  of  any  kind  at- 
tacking the  children  during  the  winter. 

On  the  20  September,  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  moved  into  its  handsome  new  building, 
which  makes  the  business  quarter  of  the  village  of 
Sandy  Spring  look  shabbier  than  ever  in  contrast  with 
its  beauty  and  elegance.  Both  inside  and  out  it  is  a 
structure  of  which  the  neighborhood  may  well  be 
proud. 

September  21,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
James  T.  and  Georgeanna  Henderson,  Ella  May  Hen- 
derson and  1L  T.  West  were  married  by  the  Rev. 
II.  P.  West,  and  went  to  live  in  Washington. 

The  foliage  began  to  turn  about  the  S October, 
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growing  steadily  in  beauty  as  the  oaks  put  on  their 
deep,  rich  tints,  which  were  the  finest  feature  of  the 
autumn  pageant  this  year. 

On  the  evening  of  October  3,  George  A.  Willson’s 
bam,  quite  a new  one,  was  burned,  with  eleven  calves, 
all  his  wagons,  harness,  etc.,  two  great  silos  just  filled, 
and  all  the  winter’s  provender  for  over  three-score 
cattle.  The  cows  and  horses  were  fortunately  saved. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  began  at  once  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Linthicum  of  Frederick  County, 
and  on  December  1 a hundred  men  collected  to  raise 
the  frame  of  the  new  structure.  A bam-raising  is 
always  a season  of  anxious  interest,  for  there  are  so 
many  dangers  to  be  met ; but  for  the  first  time  in  this 
community,  so  far  as  the  historian  has  been  able  to 
learn,  a serious  accident  on  such  an  occasion  occurred 
on  this  day.  Mr.  Linthicum  fell  about  fifteen  feet, 
striking  the  back  of  his  head,  which  caused  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  for  many  weeks  he  was  very 
ill,  though  he  at  last  recovered.  This  accident  and  the 
bad  wreather  which  set  in  almost  immediately  after, 
so  retarded  the  work  on  the  barn  that  it  wras  not 
under  cover  until  late  in  March,  and  it  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished ; but  it  is  one  of  the  largest  farm  buildings  in 
this  section,  107  by* 40  feet,  with  a wing  thirty  feet 
long. 

October  5 was  a very  unusual  day  in  these  annals, 
for  it  was  marked  by  two  weddings.  The  historian 
generally  has  to  make  the  most,  of  two  weddings  a 
year.  This  time,  however,  we  have  a proud  total  of 
seven. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  5 October,  Frank  T.  Leizear 
and  Elizabeth  Robison  were  married  at  Sweetbrier, 
the  home  of  M.  T.  and  Isabel  Fussell,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  and  after  their  wedding  trip,  they 
went  to  live  at  his  mothers  home  in  Sandy  Spring. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Margaret  K.  Mas- 
sey and  Dr.  Hathan  Winslow  were  married  at  Ava- 
lon, the  home  of  Mary  E.  Gilpin,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wilbur  of  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  live  in  Balti- 
more. 

October  8-10,  came  the  Orthodox  Friends’  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  the  Ashton  meeting-house.  Howard 
Iloge  of  Virginia,  Annie  D.  Stabler  of  Harford 
County,  and  other  speakers  addressed  good  congrega- 
tions on  the  9-10;  and  an  interesting  peace  conference 
was  held  on  the  8 October. 

All  through  the  summer,  beginning  in  June,  there 
had  been  a trickling  stream  of  travel  from  Sandy 
Spring  to  St.  Louis  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition ; and  in  October  it  increased  to  imposing  pro- 
portions when  a party  of  seventeen  at  one  time  set 
out  to  view  its  wonders.  And  wonderful  it  surely 
was,  far  exceeding  even  the  Chicago  Fair  in  magni- 
tude and  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  its  exhibits, 
though  the  Court  of  Honor  remains  unrivaled  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
both  the  Columbian  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
positions. In  all  there  were  thirty-one  Sandy  Spring- 
ers who  went  to  St.  Louis. 

October  25,  at  the  home  of  Belle  Johnson,  her 
daughter  Jessie  was  married  to  J.  Wallace  Bond,  by 
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Rev.  H.  C.  Smith,  and  they  have  made  a home  for 
themselves  in  the  village  of  Ashton. 

On  the  25  October,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  was  held  at  the  Lyceum,  with  a 
fair  attendance,  which  ought  to  have  been  better  on 
such  a fine  autumn  day.  Mr.  Grise,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  the  League,  was  the  chief  speaker,  and 
the  neighborhood  furnished  a good  luncheon  at  Cozy 
Corner,  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  Sallie  E. 
Taylor. 

November  16,  at  Mirival,  the  home  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Elbrey,  his  daughter  Edith  C.  was  married  to  Guy 
Campbell  Ewing,  of  Norfolk.  Rev.  C.  I.  La  Roche, 
of  Beltsville,  performed  the  ceremony,  and  the  young 
couple  went  to  live  in  Norfolk,  Ya. 

“Martha  R.  Stabler,  daughter  of  Roger  and  Sarah 
T.  Brooke,  and  wife  of  Frederic  Stabler,  died  on  the 
20  November,  1904,  at  the  residence  of  her  eldest 
son,  Tarlton  B.  Stabler. 

“Pattie  Brooke,  in  her  youth  and  early  woman- 
hood, was  the  light  of  her  parent’s  home  at  Willow 
Grove.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  in  a large  family 
of  children,  and  her  ready  hands  found  many  duties, 
which  she  performed  with  ease  and  proficiency. 

“She  developed  a fondness  for  study,  and  her 
bright  mind  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  literature 
throughout  her  life.  Her  disposition  was  very  social, 
and  it  was  as  natural  to  her  to  sing,  as  to  the  birds  of 
the  air.  She  had  a voice  of  much  power  and  sweet- 
ness, and  some  of  the  dear  old  songs  were  so  fully  as- 
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sociated  with  her  that  her  companions  only  wished  to 
hear  them  sung  by  her. 

“On  November  6,  1866,  she  was  married  to  Fred- 
eric Stabler,  and  they  started  home-making  in  an- 
other section  of  the  neighborhood,  where  her  hus- 
band’s brothers  and  sister  were  settled,  thus  adding 
another  couple  to  the  harmonious  Manor  fraternity. 
Their  door  was  ever  open  to  relative  and  friend,  and 
many  a city  visitor  found  the  enjoyment  of  restored 
health  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Oak  Hill.  For 
her  generous  heart,  the  comfort  of  having  was  the 
pleasure  of  sharing.  No  one  ever  sought  her  assist- 
ance or  sympathy  in  vain. 

“Three  children  were  born  to  them,  Tarlton  B., 
Rose  M.  and  Caleb,  all  of  whom  their  devoted  mother 
lived  to  see  in  homes  of  their  own,  where  her  loving 
care  still  extended. 

“She  had  a strong  attachment  to  her  religious 
meeting  at  Sandy  Spring,  where  she  was  as  constant 
an  attendant  as  her  health  permitted.  We  sadly  miss 
her  from  our  circle,  yet  we  feel  that  her  spirit  was 
transplanted  To  the  realms  on  high’  where  rest  and 
peace  and  exceeding  joy  await  the  faithful,  and  that 
her  life,  well  spent  on  earth,  is  receiving  its  regard." 
(M.  B.  M.) 

Also  on  the  20  November,  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Louis 
LI.  Duvall,  of  Spencerville,  passed  from  earth. 

Although  not  actually  a resident  of  Sandy  Spring, 
she  was  well  known  to  many  of  our  people,  for  she 
was  active  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  ready 
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to  help  in  any  good  work.  She  will  be  keenly  missed 
and  long  remembered  by  many  outside  of  her  own 
immediate  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

November  25,  the  Sandy  Spring  Book  Club  sold 
its  books  that  had  just  finished  their  two  and  a half 
years’  round.  The  attendance  at  the  sale  was  small, 
and  in  spite  of  the  lively  and  insinuating  remarks  of 
the  auctioneer.  Mortimer  O.  Stabler,  the  books  sold 
cheap.  The  Club  took  a new  departure  this  year, 
dividing  its  members  into  two  circuits  and  providing 
them  with  duplicate  sets  of  books. 

November  is  fast  making  a record  for  itself  as  one 
of  our  winter  months;  last  year  we  froze  up  “for 
keeps”  on  November  9,  and  this  year  on  the  13,  came 
such  a snow  storm  as  was  never  known  here  at  that 
season.  Large  flakes  fell  for  nearly  the  whole  day, 
and  even  on  a rain-soacked  surface,  and  with  a temp- 
erature above  freezing,  it  collected  to  a depth  of  sev- 
eral inches  on  the  level,  with  considerable  drifts  in 
places.  It  clung  to  every  thing  it  touched,  making 
fairy  scenes  of  orchard,  woodland  and  thicket,  but 
its  beauty  was  hardly  appreciated  by  the  telephone 
company.  Trees  broken  by  the  storm  snapped  the 
wdres,  that  also  parted  elsevrhere  under  the  weight  of 
srnnv ; poles  were  uprooted,  the  system  wras  demoral- 
ized for  a v'eek  or  more,  and  only  restored  to  order 
at  heavy  cost. 

The  Wednesday  Club  on  December  29  gave  an  en- 
tertainment which  drew  a erovfded  house,  so  that  a 
good  sum  was  realized  towards  paying  for  a set  of  the 
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New  International  Encyclopedia,  which  the  Club  and 
Sherwood  school  bought  in  partnership. 

The  Club’s  committee  provided  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  beautiful  tableaux,  mainly  Gib- 
son pictures,  some  music,  a clever  monologue  by 
Edith  Shoemaker  and  a capital  little  play,  A Christ- 
mas Chime,  by  an  “all  star”  caste — Faith  Farquhar, 
Mary  C.  Bentley,  William  S.  Brooke,  and  Herbert 
O.  Stabler.  A more  finished  piece  of  amateur  acting 
is  seldom  seen  on  any  stage. 

December  7,  Julia,  daughter  of  Albert  G.  and 
Julia  M.  Palmer,  was  born  at  Meadow  Brook. 

All  winter  springs,  wells  and  streams  were  very 
low,  and  on  the  Manor  particularity,  ice  ponds  were 
dry,  but  where  they  were  full,  much  thick  ice  was  cut 
before  the  middle  of  December.  The  Bond  brothers 
pumped  water  into  their  pond  with  a gasoline  engine, 
and  when  it  had  frozen  over  they  pulled  the  ice  off 
with  the  same  power. 

If  1904  be  remembered  for  its-  cold  weather,  1905 
will  long  be  memorable  for  its  snow. 

Beginning  with  an  all-day  snow  storm  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  and  two  weeks  sleighing  before  Christmas,  the 
ground  was  not  entirely  bare  until  the  2S  March. 
The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell,  and  the 
number  of  weeks  of  sleighing  soon  went  beyond  the 
historian’s  arithmetic.  The  mercury  vibrated  with 
animation  between  the  freezing  point  and  0°,  some- 
times going  below,  but  seldom  above  those  limits,  till 
even  the  most  ardent  winter  lover  came  to  long  for  a 
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change,  and  to  envy  our  friends  who  coulld  seek 
milder  climes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  January  3,  the 
house  of  Ulric  and  Mary  Janney  Hutton  was  found 
to  be  on  fire,  and  the  family  escaped  with  difficulty, 
only  partly  dressed,  into  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  of 
the  winter.  They  took  refuge  with  Amy  and  Elise 
Hutton,  who  lived  not  far  away,  and  the  help  and 
sympathy  of  their  friends  were  extended  to  them  in 
full  measure,  as  almost  nothing  was  saved  from  the 
burning  building. 

January  17,  Miss  Christine  Tinling,  of  England, 
gave,  at  a parlor  meeting,  at  Mt.  Airy,  one  of  a series 
of  four  addresses  in  the  county,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  she  was  very  well  received. 

During  December  and  January  a mad-dog  scare 
prevailed;  several  dogs  were  killed  on  suspicion,  and 
a number  of  cows  were  bitten  and  actually  had  hydro- 
phobia. But  even  the  darkest  cloud  has  a silver  lin- 
ing, and  the  panic  had  a very  favorable  effect  on  the 
colored  population,  keeping  them  at  home  at  night, 
and  preventing  much  Christmas  carousing.  As  some 
one  remarked,  “A  mad-dog  scare  is  equal  to  a reform 
school/ 5 

The  severe  winter  seemed  to  have  a stimulating 
effect  on  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood;  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  eight  days  including  January  14- 
21,  there  were  fourteen  social  events  in  Sandy  Spring. 

On  24  January  came  the  first  real  blizzard  of  the 
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year.  A slight  shim  of  snow  covered  the  ground  at 
daybreak,  but  no  more  fell  until  mid  afternoon.  Then 
it  was  continuous  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  with 
such  furious  wind  that  the  snow  flew  in  every  direc- 
tion except  down.  The  roads  were  so  blocked  that 
travel  was  difficuli,  and  until  the  28  we  had  only  one 
chance  mail  a day,  and  bv  that  time  thirteen  bushels 
of  mail  matter  had  collected  at  Laurel,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  come  up. 

Sherwood  school  was  closed  for  three  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  drifts,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
County  Grange  failed  to  meet  at  Brighton  on  the 
26  January. 

That  was  one  of  the  regular  Saving’s  Bank  days, 
but  only  Fred  L.  Thomas  and  one  member  of  the 
weekly  committee  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  bank, 
where  but  for  two  energetic  women,  who  ventured 
forth  to  attend  to  business,  they  might  have  had  to 
spend  the  afternoon  tete-a-tete! 

On  January  27,  the  first  day’s  meetings  of  the 
Farmers’  Institute  were  missed  because  the  speakers 
could  not  get  up  from  Washington  in  time,  but  on  the 
28  Director  Amoss  had  a fair  audience  to  meet  his 
workers — Messrs.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  Hutt,  of  the  Mary- 
land Experiment  Station,  and  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Van  Alsteyn,  of  Yew  York.  Two  interesting  ses- 
sions were  held  at  Olney  Grange  Hall,  and  the  W. 
C.  T.  V.  furnished  an  excellent  luncheon  at  noon. 

All  the  month  of  February  was  full  of  weather — 
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cold,  snow,  hail  and  sleet,  with  perfect  sleighing ; and 
glistening  moonlight  nights*. 

During  February  Maybelle  L.  Fussell — who,  with 
her  parents,  was  spending  the  winter  in  Baltimore — 
took  part  in  an  el  edition  contest  at  Towson,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.,  and  won  a gold 
medal  over  six  contestants. 

Mordecai  T.  Fussell,  for  several  years  pleasantly 
identified  with  Sandy  Spring,  has  recently  assumed 
direction  of  the  Fussell’s  ice-cream  establishment  in 
Washington,  taking  with  him  as  an  assistant,  Herbert 
Cuff,  known  to  the  neighborhood  by  his  work  in  Ash- 
ton store.  Ashton  has  suffered  another  loss  in  the 
past  year,  in  the  departure  of  Oden  Robey,  for  some 
years  a clerk  there. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year  is 
thus  described  by  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  it : 

“Xot  since  the  Conference  days  of  1901  has  Sandy 
Spring  Meeting  enjoyed  such  an  inpouring  of  inspi- 
ration and  encouragement  as  during  February  11-12, 
when  it  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  with 
us  Dr.  Jesse  IT.  Holmes  of  Swarthmore  and  Edward 
O.  Wilson  of  Baltimore  Friends’  School.  Feeling  the 
need  of  assistance  along  the  lines  of  our  First-day 
School  work,  these  friends  had  been  invited  to  meet 
with  the  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  school. 

“They  held  a short  conference  with  the  teachers  at 
the  home  of  John  C.  Bentley  on  Seventh-day  fore- 
noon, the  subject  of  discussion  being  the  new  lesson 
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leaves  and  the  method  of  presenting  the  lessons  there- 
in suggested. 

“At  a meeting  in  the  afternoon,  presided  over  by 
our  superintendent,  Catherine  Thomas,  they  spoke  in 
the  interest  of  the  First-day  School  work,  chiefly  of 
its  aim  and  of  its  comparative  value  to  other  inter- 
ests. 

“The  short  discussion  that  followed  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  adult  class  work.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
Holmes  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Judea.  Both 
these  meetings,  as  well  as  the  regular  First-day  meet- 
ing, were  very  well  attended. 

“It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  con- 
ferences, or  to  pass  on  to  others  the  special  words  of 
the  messages  presented  to  us,  but  of  their  helpfulness 
to  individuals,  and  of  their  influence  for  more  inter- 
ested and  more  vital  work  in  our  First-day  School 
there  can  be  no  question  * * * and  we  feel  sure 
that  the  inspiration  derived  from  such  spiritual  in- 
struction as  we  received  during  this  conference  will 
help  our  school  All  a most  important  place  in  the 
meeting  and  in  the  neighborhood.”  (I.  P.  S.,  in 
Friends’  Intelligencer.) 

On  February  II,  the  coldest  day  of  the  season — 
mercury  0°  and  below  — the  thirty-second  annual 
Farmers’  Convention  was  held  at  the  Lyceum.  About 
150  men,  mostly  representative  farmers  of  Sandy 
Spring  and  neighboring  places,  were  in  attendance. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  the  office  of  County 
Treasurer  and  of  applying  for  State  aid  for  roads, 
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and  the  perennial  topic  of  a Sandy  Spring  railroad, 
were  all  discussed  with  animation.  Francis  Snowden 
and  Maurice  J.  Stabler  read  papers  giving  their  ex- 
perience in  feeding  cows,  and  time  was  given  to  con- 
sidering the  comparative  profits  of  shipping  whole 
milk  and  cream  at  present  prices  of  feed  and  product. 

Roger  B.  Farquhar’s  valuable  paper  on  “Sheep 
Raising”  led  to  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
investigate  means  of  abating  the  dog  nuisance,  by 
license  or  otherwise. 

Asa  M.  Stabler  presented  a paper  on  fruit  grow- 
ing and  crop  raising  versus  grazing  and  stock  feeding 
on  a 100-acre  farm;  and  an  interesting  letter  on  for- 
estry from  George  T.  Waters  of  Lavtonsville  was 
read. 

On  February  2d,  Beulah  Henderson,  for  some  years 
teacher  of  the  Sandy  Spring  School,  resigned  her  po- 
sition, and  was  succeeded  by  Charlotte  Humphreys, 
and  on  April  10,  the  whole  Henderson  family  moved 
to  Woodside,  and  Walter  Dorsey  and  family  took  the 
Sherwood  Mill  and  house. 

During  this  month  word  came  to  us  that  two  of 
our  former  neighbors,  each  for  years  a part  of  Sandy 
Spring,  had  passed  from  earth.  Jane  II.  Scofield, 
wife  of  William  Scofield,  died  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  on  February  7,  Sarah  Brown  Levering,  widow 
of  the  late  Gideon  Gilpin,  died  in  Baliimore. 

The  cold  and  snow  have  made  the  winter  particu- 
larly hard  on  the  birds,  which  have  come  around  t lie 
houses  more  than  usual  in  search  of  food  and  shelter. 
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Many  persons  have  fed  the  small  birds  regularly,  but 
the  crows  have  died  by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds, 
many  of  them  being  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  snow. 
One  cold  morning  an  owl  and  a ’possum  were  found 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Belmont  barn  over  night. 

The  unusual  in  Nature  is  always  interesting,  even 
when  it  comes  in  so  unattractive  a creature  as  the 
skunk — an  animal  so  rare  in  this  region  as  to  have 
been  considered  practically  extinct  ; but  recently  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Balling  Green  they  have  reap- 
peared in  considerable  numbers  and  made  themselves 
a nuisance  by  eating  chickens.  Over  a dozen  of  the 
little  beasts  wrere  killed  in  a short  time. 

March  4,  Inauguration  Bay,  wras,  for  once,  mild 
and  fair,  with  actual  sunshine  for  the  most  part. 
“Teddy’s  luck”  was  in  the  ascendant  still  another 
time,  and  to  judge  by  appearances  in  Washington  on 
the  3-4-5  March,  half  the  population  of  the  country 
might  have  been  there  to  do  him  honor.  Sandy  Spring 
was  well  represented  in  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  it 
even  fell  in  line  and  marched  with  the  procession  in 
the  persons  of  Samuel  P.  Thomas  with  the  M.  A.  C. 
cadet  corps,  S.  B.  Wetherald  with  the  1).  C.  N.  G., 
and  “Jim”  Scott’s  “Sandy  Spring  Cornet  Band.” 
Apropos  of  the  last  named,  one  sable  mother  came 
nigh  to  bursting  with  pride  while  describing  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  boy  in  the  parade,  “in  his  rigi mentals 
with  his  kittle  drum.” 

The  whole  day  was  a grand  success,  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s noble  inaugural  address  to  the  fireworks  and 
the  ball,  but  such  exceptional  weather  only  goes  to 
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prove  the  rule  that  March  is  no  proper  season  for 
such  a celebration ! 

On  March  4,  Eliza  X.  Moore,  Dollie  E.  Vedder, 
Caroline  L.  and  Catherine  L.  Brooke  sailed  from 
Xew  York  for  Gibraltar,  there  to  begin  European 
tours  more  or  less  extended. 

March  5,  Robert  Rowland,  son  of  Tarlton  B.  and 
Rebecca  T.  Stabler,  was  bom  at  Amersley. 

March  8,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Savings  Insti- 
tution was  held,  and  some  statistics  given  there  by 
the  treasurer  indicate  that  Dr.  Osier’s  theory  is  not 
of  universal  application ; for,  of  the  twenty-two  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  all  are  over  fifty,  nine  over  sixty, 
six  over  seventy,  while  the  President  is  eighty-six. 
Yet  it  is  a remarkably  flourishing  organization. 

March  15  was  such  a day  of  painful  excitement  as 
none  of  us  ever  wish  to  see  again.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night of  the  14,  Corrie  M.  Brooke  was  roused  by  a 
bright  light,  to  find  that  their  sheep-house  was  ablaze. 
In  the  absence  of  her  husband,  Charles  F.  Brooke, 
she  roused  the  household,  and  gave  the  alarm  by  tele- 
phone. A crowd  soon  collected,  but  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  most  of  the  farm  buildings  burned.  Besides 
the  sheep-house  and  twenty-three  sheep  and  lambs, 
two  bams,  the  corn-and-carriage  houses,  four  valua- 
ble dogs,  200  barrels  of  corn  and  a quantity  of  hay 
were  destroyed ; but  the  horses,  cows,  wagon  and  har- 
ness were  saved.  Careless  smoking  is  supposed  to 
have  caused  this  heavy  loss. 

One  of  the  barns  burned  was  a comparatively  mod- 
ern structure,  built  only  forty-five  years  ago;  the 
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other  was  155  p ars  old,  and  had  seen  six  generations 
of  the  Brooke  family,  who  built  and  have  always 
owned  it.  Four  of  these  six  generations  in  direct  line 
are  still  living- — George  E.  Brooke,  Alice  Brooke  Sta- 
bler, Jessie  Brooke  (Stabler)  McKeynolds,  and 
George  Brooke  McKeynolds.  While  the  fire  was  at 
its  height,  another  blaze  was  discovered  in  an  outer 
kitchen,  but  it  was  soon  put  out. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  same  morning,  while  George 
M.  Dorrance  was  at  Brooke  Grove  offering  his  con- 
dolences to  Charles  F.  Brooke,  his  own  barn  took 
fire.  Again  the  telephone  summoned  the  neighbors, 
and  again  their  help  was  unavailing  to  do  more  than 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  flames  to  the  other  build- 
ings. The  barn,  only  a few  years  old;  seventy-five 
barrels  of  com,  hay,  and  all  the  farm  implements 
and  vehicles  were  consumed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
colored  cook  is  responsible  for  their  disaster,  having 
accidentally  dropped  a match  in  some  straw,  while 
getting  vegetables  in  the  barn. 

As  if  two  big  fires  within  twelve  hours  were  not 
sufficient,  a third  occurred  before  the  day  was  out, 
near  enough  to  make  us  feel  that  it  was  very  close 
indeed,  under  the  circumstances.  The  bam  at  the 
Hermitage  farm,  near  Kensington,  with  valuable  con- 
tents, burned  that  night. 

In  spite  of  the  proverbial  weather  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  Sherwood  School  chose  the  17  21  arch  as  the 
date  of  its  entertainment  for  the  Encyclopedia  Fund. 
Luckily  the  night  was  fine  and  a crowded  house  en- 
joyed the  varied  and  well-rendered  program.  Several 
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songs,  patriotic  and  funny;  “Uncle  Sam’s  Reception,” 
negro  minstrels,  and  a short  farce,  were  all  enjoyable, 
and  showed  careful  preparation ; but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  occasion  were  a Delsarte 
drill,  illustrating  Paradise  and  the  Peri , and  the  two 
scenes  from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  young 
actors  entered  into  their  parts  with  zest,  and  careful 
training  did  much  to  overcome  their  lack  of  experi- 
ence, both  on  the  stage  and  in  life  itself. 

On  March  24,  the  Wednesday  Club,  seconded  by 
the  Home  Interest,  gave  a treat  to  a goodly  company 
at  Belmont,  invited  by  those  organizations  to  hear 
Nellie  Simmonds,  of  England,  read  a paper  on  Aus- 
tralia. Almost  five  years  a resident  in  that  “land  of 
topsy-turvydom,”  as  she  called  it,  she  cleverly  sum- 
marized the  most  striking  and  novel  points  of  the 
life  of  the  young  continent. 

The  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  its  flora  and 
fanna,  its  history  and  its  people  were  all  most  ef- 
fectively described,  and  withal  it  wTas  so  simply  and 
sweetly  done  that  every  one  wras  charmed  as  well  as 
instructed. 

Remarkable  weather  is  the  historian’s  staple  ma- 
terial, and  March  was  no  whit  behind  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  that  particular,  being  mild — for  March — 
throughout,  with  no  wind  to  speak  of.  The  7-8-9 
brought  us  the  first  rainy  days  since  November,  and 
the  19  the  first  thunder  storm  of  the  season.  The 
mercury  grazed  90°  on  the  28,  and  on  that  day  the 
last  of  the  winters  snow  was  observed.  The  first 
gardening  was  done  on  the  17 ; the  jonquils  bloomed 
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uii  the  26,  eleven  days  earlier  than  last  year;  the 
robins  came  on  the  4,  the  blackbirds  on  the  8,  and 
the  first  frog’s  song  was  heard  on  the  10. 

Frank  T.  and  Bessie  R.  Leizear  are  making  for 
themselves  a home  in  his  house  in  Sandy  Spring 
village. 

The  Anchorage  has  again  changed  hands,  Mrs. 
Page  having  recently  sold  it  to  the  Girls  Friendly 
Society  of  Washington,  a charity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  will  be  occupied  each  summer  as  a 
vacation  home  for  woking  women. 

Emma  King  and  others  have  bought  the  house  and 
lot  in  Sandy  Spring  village  owned  by  Hurlebous,  who 
closed  his  bakery  some  months  since,  and  who  ex- 
pects to  take  his  family  elsewhere  in  the  fall. 

Little  building  has  been  done  during  the  year,  but 
Thomas  Leizear  has  begun  to  put  up  a dwelling 
house  on  his  lot  at  Editor,  and  Charles  F.  Brooke  and 
George  AI.  Dorrance  are  preparing  to  rebuild  their 
barns. 

It  would  seem  that  any  new  departure  in  agricul- 
tural methods  should  be  recorded  in  these  pages,  and 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  some  of  our  fanners  are 
using  “intro-culture’’  for  inoculating  the  soil  where 
clover  and  other  legumes  are  to  be  grown. 

The  automobile  has  taken  up  its  abode  amongst 
us — Dr.  Roger  Brooke,  and  Dr.  F.  \V.  Elbrey  having 
bought  very  mild  looking  cars,  which  so  far  have 
been  most  modest  and  retiring. 

Sandy  Springers,  like  a certain  personage  not  un- 
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known  to  fame,  are  much  given  to  “going  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it,”  but  in 
the  year  just  finished  they  have  been  unusally  rest- 
less; the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  responsible  for  a part  of 
our  wanderings,  and  the  Conference  in  Toronto  for 
other  some.  Boston  and  Florida,  Bermuda  and  Bal- 
timore, Few  York,  Wilmington  and  Washington,  are 
some  of  other  points  in  this  hemisphere  that  our 
people  have  visited,  and  we  have  not  stopped  at  that. 
Europe  has  received  an  unusually  large  Sandy  Spring 
delegation  this  year,  Alban  G.,  Sue  L.  and  Helen  L. 
Thomas  having  sailed  for  Gibraltar  on  April  8,  in 
addition  to  the  party  of  four  already  mentioned.  But 
the  rising  generation  is  yet  more  enterprising  and 
goes  farther  afield  — Mary  G.  Moore  having  started 
for  Honolulu — with  T.  L.  and  Dora  A.  Moore,  of 
Richmond. 

Whenever  a neighborhood  person  has  achieved 
newspaper  fame  we  have  chronicled  it  in  these  pages, 
usually  with  pride;  and  it  is  certainly  with  altogether 
pleasurable  feelings  that  we  record  the  success  of  a 
work  of  propagandism  done  by  a Sandy  Spring- 
woman.  Mary  Bentley  Thomas,  always  jealous  for 
the  woman-suffrage  cause,  wrote  to  the  Governors  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho,  asking  their 
opinion  of  the  results  of  woman  suffrage  in  those 
states,  where  it  is  operative.  This  appeal,  together 
with  the  Governors’  favorable  replies,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  newspapers  of  Washington,  D. 
C. ; in  the  Baltimore  Sun  an d American;  in  a dozen 
or  so  of  our  Maryland  County  papers;  in  the 
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Woman's  Journal , of  Boston;  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, the  Troy  Times,  etc.;  and  printed  in  leaflet 
form,  it  was  distributed  by  thousands  at  the  St.  Louis 
fair. 

Another  reform  movement,  with  which  a number 
of  Sandy  Springers  are  closely  identified,  is  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  and  a member  of  the  grand  jury  at 
the  March  term  of  Court  in  Rockville  said  that  “all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men”  had  a good  word  to  speak 
for  the  wrork  of  the  League.  Some  of  the  pratcical  re- 
sults- of  the  antisaloon  sentiment  which  it  has  fos- 
tered are  shown  by  the  facts  that  only  four  days  suf- 
ficed for  the  work  of  the  grand  jury  this  spring;  that 
but  one  case  was  presented  for  violation  of  the  Local 
Option  law,  and  very  few  for  disorderly  conduct.. 

For  a while  our  narrative  seemed  to  close  here,  but 
once  more  fire  has  come  to  add  to  our  story.  Three 
barns,  a stable  and  one  house,  besides  forest  fires 
in  the  neighborhood,  seemed  a large  fire  record,  and 
we  all  sympathized  deeply  with  Edwin  Adams  and 
his  sisters,  who  lost  their  home  near  Clarksville  on 
April  3,  but  the  horrors  of  a burning  dwelling  were 
brought  right  home  to  us  on  the  15  April,  when  the 
old  homestead  at  Leawood,  occupied  by  Charles  R. 
Hartshore  and  family,  was  destroyed  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

The  cause  of  this  fire  is  unknown,  but  when  it 
was  discovered  it  happened  that  the  Senior  Club  was 
beginning  to  assemble  at  Leawood  lor  its  regular 
April  meeting,  and  except  for  a scarcity  of  water  they 
thought  the  house  might  have  been  saved.  The  neigh- 
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borhood  was  alarmed  by  telephone,  and  a great  crowd 
soon  collected,  so  everything  indoors — furniture,  cloth- 
ing, etc. — was  rescued,  as  well  as  windows,  doors,  and 
all  the  easily  separable  parts  of  the  building. 

And  now  the  record  of  our  year  is  ended ; often 
enough,  in  the  writing,  the  events  have  seemed  too 
small  to  be  worth  setting  down,  and  we  might  easily 
have  “despised  the  day  of  small  things”  but  for  the 
thought  so  forcibly  set  forth  by  Browning  in  these 
lines : 

“Say  not  a ‘small  event’ ! Why  ‘small’  ? 

Costs  it  more  pain  that  this  ye  call 
A ‘great  event’  should  come  to  pass 
From  that?  Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  that  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in,  or  exceed.” 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

1905—1906. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  April  IT,  1905,  there  was 
a good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
renovating  and  enlarging  the  Lyceum,  the  practical 
results  of  which  may  now  he  seen  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  hall,  and  in  a grace- 
ful excresence  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building. 
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There  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Sandy  Spring  may 
find  the  needed  space  in  which  to  array  itself  to  ap- 
pear ‘‘in  public  on  the  stage.” 

Henry  W.  Wilbur  and  wife,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
spent  the  week  April  17-21  in  Sandy  Spring.  He  is 
the  able  and  consecrated  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Advancement  of  Friends’  Principles; 
and  on  this  visit,  as  always  when  he  has  been  among 
us  before,  he  left  behind  a quickened  interest  in  our 
meeting,  and  a new  spiritual  impulse.  Besides  mak- 
ing numerous  social  visits,  he  spoke  at  the  Ashton 
meeting-house  on  April  19,  at  Lay  Hill  on  the  20, 
at  Sandy  Spring  meeting  and  at  Sharp  Street  on  the 
23;  and  at  Mt.  Airy,  on  the  21,  he  held  a conference 
to  consider  the  greatest  need  of  our  meeting.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  present  that  need  seemed  to  be  for  a 
more  earnest  effort  among  the  members  to  make  the 
meetings  interesting  and  helpful. 

The  evening  of  April  23,  a mild,  bright  Easter  day, 
brought  us  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dora  A. 
Moore,  of  Bichinond,  Va.,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
where  illness  had  overtaken  her  on  her  way  to  Hawaii. 

For  several  years  of  her  early  married  life  a resi- 
dent of  Sandy  Spring,  and  from  her  childhood  closely 
in  touch  with  the  neighborhood — her  death  brought 
the  sorrow  of  a personal  bereavement  to  many  hearts 
among  us — for  her  sweet  personality  and  generous 
spirit  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

April  29,  Ellen  H.  Thomas  and  Gertrude  Massey 
sailed  from  Hew  York  for  Haples,  to  spend  three 
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months  abroad,  in  company  with  the  Thomas  and 
Brooke  parties,  who  had  preceded  them. 

April  was  cold  and  vegetation  developed  slowly, 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  extreme  drought,  which  also 
delayed  the  corn-planting,  and  lasted  till  the  14  May. 

A bad  beginning  does  not  always  entail  a disas- 
trous event,  however,  and  the  corn,  in  spite  of  late 
planting,  grew  as  it  has  seldom  grown  before,  pro- 
ducing giant  fodder  and  excellent  ears.  Maurice  J. 
Stabler  made  nineteen  barrels  per  acre  on  one  field, 
and  J.  W.  Jones  700  barrels  on  forty  acres. 

On  the  25  April,  one  of  the  few  really  pleasant 
days  of  the  month,  Mrs.  Page  sold  at  auction  house- 
hold goods  and  farming  outfit,  and  soon  after  estab- 
lished for  herself  a new  home  at  Oakleigh,  the  house 
there  being  improved  in  many  ways  for  her  use. 

During  May,  John  P.  Simon  brought  his  family 
to  live  at  Ashton,  and  took  charge  of  tho  wheelwright 
shop,  where  he  had  learned  his  trade  years  ago. 

There  was  frost  on  May  20  and  23,  but  from  the 
27-30  the  temperature  rose  to  83°  and  over. 

May  27  the  rose  bloom  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
was  unusually  fine  this  year,  as  was  the  strawberry 
crop.  Francis  Thomas  and  R.  H.  Miller  had  rea- 
son to  revise  their  opinion  as  to  the  profits  of  sf  raw- 
berry  culture. 

About  June  1,  Margaret  E.  M.  Janney  took  W al- 
brooke  for  the  summer;  by  that  time,  all  our  migra- 
tory neighbors  had  come  back  from  their  winter  Hit- 
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tings  cityward,  and  the  seventeen  houses,  empty  so 
long,  were  again  occupied. 

June  6,  Thomas  J.  and  Merritt  M.,  twin  sons  of 
E.  W.  and  Sarah  M.  E.  Haviland,  were  born  at  Havi- 
land’s  Mill. 

Sherwood  Commencement,  on  June  7,  as  usual 
proved  a “drawing  card,”  and  its  program  showed 
careful  preparation.  The  little  people  gave  us  an 
insight  into  the  ways  of  “ Goops  ” and  the  Senior  class 
received  much  in  the  way  of  good  advice  and  friendly 
sarcasm  in  prose  and  verse  from  their  juniors  before 
they  had  their  turn  at  the  audience.  The  theses  of 
Douglas  Farquhar,  Xellie  T.  Jackson,  William  W. 
Moore,  Jr.,  Gertrude  O.  Gulf,  William  D.  and  Anna 
Hartshorne,  were  very  creditable  productions. 

This  commencement  not  only  brought  to  an  end 
the  school  life  of  these  young  jxople  here,  but  it  also 
closed  the  official  connection  of  Sallie  P.  Brooke  with 
Sherwood,  where  she  had  taught  most  acceptably  for 
four  and  a half  years. 

Quarterly  Meeting  came  June  10-12,  and  many 
Friends  from  a distance  were  in  attendance.  Henry 
W.  Wilbur,  O.  Edward  Janney,  Martha  S.  Town- 
send and  Pauline  W.  Holme  were  the  chief  speakers, 
and  the  devotional,  business  and  First-day  school  ses- 
sions were  all  of  unusual  interest.  Everyone  agreed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
meeting-house. 

Monday  of  Quarterly  Meeting  was  Whit-Monday, 
and  the  usual  “turn-out”  of  the  colored  people  at 
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Brighton  on  mat  day  complicated  the  domestic  situa- 
tion for  many  of  our  housekeepers.  But  that  was  not 
the  most  serious  feature  of  the  case;  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  afternoon  that  might  have  had  very  pain- 
ful consequences. 

A party  who  had  driven  up  from  Washington  to 
attend  the  festival  broke  a wheel  of  their  vehicle,  and 
going  to  the  home  of  Catherine  Janney,  near  Brigh- 
ton, they  “ borrowed”  a wheel  from  her  buggy,  in 
spite  of  her  vigorous  protests.  Thus  fortified,  they 
set  out  on  their  return  trip.  Hearing  of  the  outrage, 
John  H.  Janney,  and  J.  Hilles  Robison  took  their 
guns  and  rode  after  the  offenders,  overtook  them, 
made  them  give  up  the  “borrowed”  wheel,  and  re- 
turned with  it  in  triumph. 

How  the  excursionists  got  home  after  that  “the 
deponent  sayeth  not,”  but  what  all  too  easily  might 
have  resulted  in  a terrible  tragedy,  fortunately  turned 
out  a farce. 

On  June  14,  William  W.  and  Mary  E.  Moore, 
Benjamin  H.  and  Sarah  T.  Miller,  William-  E.  and 
Margaret  B.  Magruder,  and  Emma  Magruder  started 
for  a ten-weeks’  tour  in  the  west,  including  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Alaska,  the  Portland  Exposition,  and 
southern  California. 

June  17,  witnessed  two  “sporting”  events  in  Sandy 
Spring — a clay  pigeon  shoot  at  Pen-y-bryn  and  a 
baseball  game  at  the  Cedars,  in  which  the  home  team 
defeated  Valley  View. 

To  offset  these,  on  the  21,  Mrs.  Helen  Weil,  of 
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Boston,  gave  to  the  Wednesday  Club  and  its  guests, 
at  Edge-wood,  a most  interesting  reading  of  Brown- 
ing’s drama,  Pippa  Passes ; followed  by  another  at 
the  Lyceum  on  the  26,  with  a Tennyson  program. 
On  that  evening  she  gave  beautiful  renderings  of 
Lancelot  and  Elaine , and  Gnmevere  to  a small,  but 
highly  appreciative  audience. 

On  June  19,  hay  harvest  began,  or  rather  was  re- 
sumed, as  crimson  clover  had  been  cut  in  May.  The 
introduction  of  such  forge  crops  as  crimson  clover, 
alfalfa  and  ensilage  have  prolonged  the  harvest  sea- 
son from  May  to  October,  and  labor  grows  scarcer 
and  less  competent  as  the  need  for  it  increases. 

There  was  almost  daily  rain  throughout  harvest 
this  year,  till  the  farmers  were  in  despair  about  their 
crops.  As  a consequence  much  of  the  hay,  which  was 
unusually  abundant,  was  over  ripe,  and  there  were 
few  loads  put  up  that  escaped  a wetting.  The  wheat, 
much  of  it,  cured  on  the  stalk,  and  during  the  few 
bright  days  that  came  the  latter  part  of  June,  it  was 
cut  and  hauled  right  to  the  barn  without  being 
shocked  in  the  field.  When  threshed,  it  proved  to  be 
a good  crop,  of  extra  quality. 

Potatoes  this  year,  though  yielding  very  unequally, 
averaged  well,  and  the  tubers  were  so  fine  that  they 
took  precedence  of  northern  potatoes  in  the  Wash- 
ington market. 

July  1,  the  first  consignment  of  ‘‘Girls’  Friendly"* 
guests  from  Washington  came  to  the  Anchorage  for 
a week’s  outing,  to  be  followed  by  other  parties  of 
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from  twelve  to  twenty  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  An  Episcopal  Deaconess  had  immediate 
supervision  of  the  girls,  and  the  housekeeping  was  in 
charge  of  Rebecca  Hollingsworth. 

On  the  7 July,  the  “Friendly”  girls  gave  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  Anchorage  hall,  to  secure  some  needed 
matters  for  the  house,  and  a good  program  of  char- 
ades, music,  etc.,  was  enjoyed  by  a large  audience. 

Rain  was  really  the  event  of  the  summer — falling 
weather  and  east  wind  were  the  prevailing  conditions 
until  the  middle  of  September,  and  heat  accompanied 
the  moisture,  so  that  everything  that  could  mold, 
molded;  doors  and  windows  stuck,  and  people  swel- 
tered. We  were  not  surprised  that  the  papers  daily 
gave  account  of  heat  prostrations.  But  we  could  not 
take  life  easy  on  account  of  the  weather,  because  of 
the  way  weeds  grew,  and  grass  blades  stretched  up, 
looking  for  the  lawn-mower.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds 
grew  phenomenally  — cornfields  looked  like  forests, 
tomato-vines  grew  like  Jonah's  gourd,  and  lima  bean 
vines  were  only  limited  by  their  opportunities  for 
climbing:  one  at  Ashton  grew  thirty  feet  high,  and 
full  of  beans  to  the  top. 

From  July  20-27  nine  'gils  camped  at  Lyndon, 
where  they  took  life  leisurely,  and  entertained  their 
friends. 

July  25,  the  annual  Catholic  picnic,  at  Olney, 
gathered  a great  crowd,  among  whom,  the  smiling 
faces  of  would-be  candidates  for  the  Legislature  were 
visible  on  all  sides. 
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In  addition  to  the  usual  hordes  of  summer  board- 
ers and  visitors  who  filled  the  neighborhood  by  Au- 
gust 1,  our  travelers  in  distant  lands  began  to  return. 
Ellen  H.  Thomas  was  the  first  to  be  welcomed  home, 
and  Eliza  JNr.  Moore  came  next,  bringing  with  her 
tidings  of  sorrow  for  us  all. 

On  their  homeward  voyage,  her  companion  and 
well-loved,  life-long  friend,  Dollie  E.  Vedder  had 
died  after  a brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Vedder  had  been  known  in  Sandy  Spring 
since  her  school-girl  days  at  Fair  Kill,  and  her  vivac- 
ity, charm  and  sweetness  had  won  a warm  place  for 
her  in  our  hearts.  For  a number  of  years  past  she 
had  spent  her  winters  at  Xorwood,  and  identified 
herself  with  the  life  of  the  neighborhood,  so  that  her 
passing  on  to  the  Beyond  made  a break  in  our  circle — 
leaves  a vacancy  that  cannot  be  filled ; but  her  mem- 
ory will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her. 

On  August  5,  Charlotte  Howard,  an  intelligent, 
worthy  and  respected  colored  woman,  was  buried. 
She  was  very  old  when  she  died,  having  lived  to  see 
her  great-great  grandchildren. 

During  the  summer  the  ranks  of  the  “old  time” 
colored  people  were  further  thinned  by  the  death  of 
William  Wright,  an  honest  and  worthy  man  who 
came  here  from  Harford  County  about  1848,  and 
lived  for  years  in  the  Ellicott  family. 

August  9,  the  Oakdale  W.  C.  T.  TT.  gave  a supper 
at  Olney  Hall,  which  was  a financial  success,  as  was 
a lawn-fete  at  Earnshawe.  on  the  18.  given  bv  the 
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Sandy  Spring  W.  C.  T.  IT.  though  a temperature 
of  60°  did  not  foster  an  appetite  for  ice-cream ! 

During  the  third  week  in  August  the  Tanglewood 
party  came  home  from  Europe. 

Early  in  August,  William  F.  Thomas,  who  was 
spending  the  summer  at  his  old  home,  Lucknough. 
suggested  the  building  of  a Country  Club  house  in 
Sandy  Spring.  The  young  folks,  who  represent  So- 
ciety (with  a large  S!)  among  us  were  quick  to  see 
what  advantages  there  might  be  in  such  a social  cen- 
ter, and  the  older  people  belonging  to  them  hardly 
less  so,  so  a short  campaign  of  soliciting  subscriptions 
seemed  to  insure  its  erection.  Almost  every  one  was 
ready  to  give  to  the  enterprise,  and  four  plots  of 
ground  were  offered  for  the  purpose.  On  August  14. 
ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation,  on  a lot  pre- 
sented by  John  and  Catherine  D.  Thomas. 

August  23,  a very  good  entertainmennt  was  given 
at  the  Lyceum  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club  House  to 
be,  and  if  we  had  not  been  told  that  it  was  “Polite 
Vaudeville”  we  would  never  have  supposed  that  the 
music,  the  recitations,  and  the  Xegro  minstrels — 
who  gave  us  some  excellent  clog-dancing — were  any- 
thing radically  different  from  what  we  have  often 
seen  on  those  boards  before! 

Somehow,  it  had  begun  with  such  a halloo,  that  we 
thought  to  see  that  Club  House  full  grown  by  Thanks- 
giving at  the  latest,  but  the  early  frosts  seemed  to 
nip  it  in  the  bud,  and  not  till  the  mild  sunny  days  of 
February  did  it  shoot  up  above  the  ground,  along 
with  the  crocuses  and  jonquils. 
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On  August  20,  Frances  Earl,  daughter  of  George 
E.  and  Constance  A.  Cooke,  was  born. 

August  23,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frank  T.  and 
Elizabeth  R.  Leizear,  was  born  at  Sandy  Spring. 

The  County  Fair  at  Rockville,  August  22-25,  was 
favored  with  fine  weather,  cool  and  clear;  conse- 
quently the  attendance  was  large  and  the  exhibit 
good,  though  there  was  little  display  from  Sandy 
Spring. 

At  Stanmore,  on  September  2,  Caroline  H.  Miller 
died,  after  many  weeks  of  distressing  ilness,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  beside  her  husband,  Francis  Miller,  in 
thhe  meeting-house  yard. 

At  her  funeral  the  feelings  which  filled  all  hearls 
to  overflowing  were  voiced  by  Allan  Farquhar  in 
these  words : 

“In  the  life  of  her  that  has  just  gone  from  us  there 
was  more  sorrow  than  joy,  more  shadow  than  sun- 
shine. 

“The  mother  of  seven  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  she  saw  the  re- 
maining ones — all  married — widely  scattered ; she 
lived  over  again  her  own  bereavement  in  the  death 
of  lovely  and  promising  grandchildren ; she  lost  her 
natural  protector  and  loving  husband — struck  down 
by  a fatal  disease  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor  and  use- 
fulness ; she  felt — probably  more  than  he  did — the 
strange  and  grievous  physical  affliction  that  befel  her 
beloved  son  in  the  west  ; she  mourned  the  untimely 
death  of  a dear  brother  and  sister,  both  in  early 
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married  life,  who  left  young  orphans;  she  was  the 
last  but  one  of  a family  of  nine  children. 

“These  were  heavy  visitations  indeed  for  one  mor- 
tal to  bear,  but,  alas ! not  uncommon  ones.  Added  to 
these  was  the  wearing  effect  of  acute,  constant,  hope- 
less physical  suffering,  shattered  nerves,  and  a con- 
stitutional mental  anxiety  ihat  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  shake  off  or  to  escape  from.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  there  is  an  impression  of  sadness  when  her 
loving  friends  recall  the  latter  years  of  her  life  ? 

“But  there  is  a brighter  side.  Her  character  shone 
pure  and  clear  through  all  trial  and  sorrow;  when- 
ever ihere  was  sickness  or  distress  around  her,  there 
was  sympathy  and  practical  help  from  her  generous 
heart,  and  thoughtful  mind ; she  was  endowed  with 
an  intellect  that  was  unsurpassed,  if  ever  equalled, 
in  this  community ; her  attainments  were  as  varied 
as  theyr  were  brilliant.  In  conversation  the  brightest 
lights  paled  in  her  presence ; she  had  wonderful  dra- 
matic power;  her  public  addresses,  when  delivered  in 
her  own  inimitable  manner,  were  marvels  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  few  times  when  she  spoke  in  meeting 
it  was  so  impressively  that  there  was  a universal 
longing  to  hear  her  oftener. 

“Besides  engrossing  household  duties,  she  carried 
on  for  many  yTears  a model  school,  where  her  pupils 
not  only’  learned  the  lessons  found  in  text  books,  but 
developed  that  well-rounded  character  which  is  the 
object  of  all  education. 

“She  was  earnest  in  support  of  public  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  Humanity,  from  the  days  of 
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the  anti-slavery  movement,  to  recent  times,  when  she 
used  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  women,  such 
forcible  and  logical  arguments,  that  no  one  dare  at- 
tempt to  answer  them. 

“Can  such  a life  as  this  be  gone  forever?  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  a wasted  form  of  inanimate 
clay  represents  all  that  is  left  of  so  gifted  a mind  and 
so  noble  a soul  ? 

“To  quote  her  own  words  uttered  in  our  meeting- 
house many  years  ago : ‘Let.  us  listen  to  no  reasoning, 
however  subtle,  to  no  logic,  however  asute,  that  may 
undermine  our  trusting  faith  in  an  almighty  and  lov- 
ing God,  who  will  not  leave  his  children  to  perish  ut- 
terly.’ 

“In  the  same  spirit  let  us  trust  that  in  that — 

‘sphere 

Where  all  is  made  right  that  puzzles  us  here,’ 
Caroline  II.  Miller — worthy  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Hallowell — will  now  enjoy  the  tranquil  peace  and 
radiant  happiness  she  so  well  deserves,  and  which 
could  not  be  her  portion  while  on  earth.” 

Another  phase  of  her  remarkable  personality — “so 
warm-hearted,  so  true,  so  honorable,  so  sympathetic” 
— is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  a letter  to 
her  children,  written  by  Edward  Farquhar  from  his 
sick-bed : 

“How  strange  to  be  in  a world  that  has  not  Caro- 
line II.  Miller  in  it ! * * * 

“Though,  as  a mind,  I might  not  have  rated  her 
quite  so  highly  as  some  appeared  to  do — though  it 
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might  not  be  that,  and  still  be  very  high — in  the  en- 
joyment of  her  society,  she  used  to  be  first  of  all 
Sandy  Spring  to  me.  What  a new  world  of  good 
company  she  and  your  father  opened  to  me  when  they 
first  moved  to  the  neighborhood  half  a century  ago ! 
It  was  like  a fresh  standard  of  human  society  being 
raised  before  me.  I would  venture,  that  no  one  in 
the  world  ever  went  beyond  -me  in  that  enjoyment. 
Not  * * * only  that  she  seemed  to  me  so  decidedly  the 
most  brilliant  in  conversation  of  all  that  community, 
but  there  were  far  higher  attributes,  which  this  bril- 
liancy rather  seemed  to  mask,  than  to  cause  or  to  im- 
ply. 'The  splendid  hospitality  of  mind;  the  readiness 
to  hear  what  anyone  had  to  say ; the  perfect,  ungrudg- 
ing disposition,  the  cordial  and  almost  excessive  ap- 
preciation of  anybody  else’s  brightness — said  to  be 
none  too  common  with  wits — here  were  moral  quali- 
ties that  made  those  shining  parts,  after  all,  but  a 
subordinate  thing. 

“Her  innate  truthfulness,  her  invariable  gravita- 
tion towards  Right  in  the  midst  of  currents  and  im- 
pulses which  often  might  seem  like  temptations  an- 
other way,  were  always  striking  me.  There  was  no 
more  deviation  from  this  grand  line  of  direction  than 
if  she  had  been  a Hebrew  prophet. 

“At  the  very  bottom,  she  was,  by  all  I saw,  a true 
Christian,  greatest  of  all  names.  Why  did  she  never 
reach  the  peace  of  soul  which  she  deserved  ? The 
cause  was,  of  course,  largely  physical,  and  the  charge, 
if  it  were  such,  to  that  extent,  should  be  dismissed; 
but  it  would  seem  that  she  did  not  have  quite  the 
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thinking  strength  to  go  through  her  problem  and  to 
get  onto  solid  ground  which  would  not  wash  away — 
that  is,  the  Rock;  and  she  might  have  erred  in  not 
taking  firm  enough  hold  when  visitations  of  light  did 
come  to  her  * * * 

“Those  who  have  liked  my  little  ministry  at  meet- 
ing may  remember,  if  they  will,  that  it  was  she  who 
most  directly  led  me  into  it.  It  was  in  immediate 
connection  with  something  she  had  just  said  that  I 
tirst  rose  to  my  feet  in  an  hour  of  worship. 

“I  could  fancy  her,  while  we  are  mourning  over 
her  open  grave,  coming  before  the  Recording  Angel, 
with  some  such  plea  as:  ‘I  know  I had  not  perfect 
faith,  your  great  requirement;  but  indeed  I never 
failed  in  the  wish  to  have  it  and  in  some  effort  to 
seek  it’ — and  him  gently  breaking  in  upon  her : ‘Why, 
what  in  the  heaven  do  you  mean,  Caroline  ? You 
never  had  faith  ? And  you  never  for  a moment  were 
without  faith!  We  up  here  don’t  listen  to  the  terms 
you  use  in  trying  to  describe  your  spiritual  condi- 
tion ; it  is  the  spirit  itself  we  look  at,  and  it  would 
be  hard  if  ice  could  not  see  the  good  which  your 
neighbors  always  saw.  Come  right  in,  and  look 
around  until  your  eyes  become  a little  clearer.’ 

“My  own  Mary,,  who  is  not  easily  exceeded  in  the 
quickness  with  which  she  gets  hold  of  vital  relations 
of  character,  said  first  on  hearing  the  sad  word : ‘How 
strange  to  think  of  Sandy  Spring  without  Cousin 
Carrie  Miller!  It  does  not  seem  like  the  same  place.’ 
* * * Just  that  expression  will  be  of  toner  used  in 
this  case  than  ever  before  in  its  history.” 
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On  September  4,  when  the  public  schools  opened 
for  the  winter,  Sallie  P.  Brooke  took  charge  of  the 
Sandy  Spring  school ; and  on  the  18,  Sherwood  be- 
gan work  under  the  direction  of  Ida  P.  Stabler,  as- 
sisted bv  Harriet  W.  Sheppard  and  Harriet  Roberts. 

Isabel  Stabler,  who  graduated  at  the  George  School 
in  June,  opened  a little  school  at  home,  and  Clarice 
Shoemaker,  haying  finished  a course  in  stenography 
at  the  Drexel  Institute,  secured  a position  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

September  18,  Mildred  Amony,  daughter  of  J. 
Wallace  and  Jessie  Johnson  Bond,  was  bom  at  Ash- 
ton. 

On  the  IS  September,  a party  of  about  forty  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins  gaye  Robert  H.  and  Mariana  S. 
Miller  a surprise  party  on  their  tenth  wedding  anni- 
versary. 

September  19,  Granyille  and  Martha  T.  Farquhar 
sold  at  auction  all  their  stock,  farm  implements,  etc., 
preparatory  to  renting  their  farm  and  going  to 
Washington  for  the  winter;  their  daughters,  Faith 
and  Mary  Willis  being  employed  in  the  city. 

About  the  first  of  the  month,  Roger  Brooke,  Jr., 
returned  home  after  three  years’  sendee  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  as  surgeon  in  the  army ; and  on  Sep- 
tember 27  he  was  married  in  Baltimore  to  Grace  Mc- 
Connell, and  took  his  bride  to  live  in  New  Mexico. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  Sandy  Spring  has  made 
to  a wedding  during  the  past  year. 
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Beginning  in  the  summer,  we  were  stirred  by  ru- 
mors of  rural  free  delivery  to  be  conferred  on  this 
remote  country  district,  and  excitement  ran  high  at 
the  prospect  of  having  mail  brought  to  our  gates  once 
a day  from  some  distant  distributing  point,  such  as 
Laurel,  Rockville  or  Sligo,  instead  of  having  com- 
mand of  two  mails  a day  each  way  between  Laurel 
and  Olney,  and  being  able  to  receive  an  answer  by 
post  from  Baltimore  or  Washington  within  thirty 
hours.  But  by  dint  of  protesting  delegations  sent  to 
the  authorities  in  Washington  we  were  able  to  keep 
the  Laurel-Olney  route  unchanged,  though  free  de- 
livery now  prevails  in  much  of  the  country  round 
about  us,  and  many  neighboring  post-offices  have  been 
discontinued,  among  them  Oakdale,  Xorwood  and 
Cloverley. 

A period  of  confusion  followed,  when  mailing  a 
letter  to  or  from  any  household  affected  by  the  change 
was  like  casting  bread  upon  the  waters,  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  result ! Only  one  thing  was  sure — it 
would  be  many  days  before  anything  would  come  of 
it ! But  order  was  finally  evolved  from  chaos,  and 
many  people  feel  the  new  system  a benefit ; others 
still,  in  the  Ilawlings  River  district,  are  pining  for  it 
and  have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  get  it. 

On  October  4,  in  the  death  of  Edward  Farquhar, 
Sandy  Spring  sustained  a loss  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sum  up  in  words.  Though  practically  a resident  of 
Washington  for  forty  years,  he  always  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  neighborhood,  and  exerted  such  a wide 
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influence  on  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  as  few 
could  by  their  constant  presence. 

After  many  months  of  hopeless  and  painful  illness, 
his  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Kock  Creek 
Cemetery  beside  those  of  his  wife,  from  whom  death 
had  separated  him  by  only  a few  short  days. 

On  November  5,  to  quote  the  words  of  a stranger 
present,  _“a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  meeting- 
house to  take  part  in  a memorial  service  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Edward  Farquhar,  philosopher,  poet, 
scientist,  preacher  and  prophet  of  good  things.  It 
was  a remarkable  concourse  of  neighbors  and  friends 
to  do  honor  to  a man  who  had,  with  singular  unselfish- 
ness, been  a helper  to  the  weak,  a light  to  the  blind, 
and  a comforter  to  the  sorrowing.  The  large  com- 
pany assembled  were,  without  doubt,  every  one  of 
them,  his  debtors,  for  uplift,  impulse  to  high  think- 
ing, and  inspiration  to  that  plain  living  whose  other 
name  is  righteusness.  It  was  even  good  for  the 
stranger  to  get  a small  visitation  of  that  outpouring 
of  appreciation  for  genuine  manhood  which  could  be 
silently  felt  in  the  Farquhar  memorial.”  (H.  W.  W., 
in  Friends'  Intelligencer .) 

From  the  many  heartfelt  tributes  offered  to  his 
memory  that  day,  and  from  other  sources,  the  follow- 
ing memoir  has  been  compiled : 

“Fdwrard  Farquhar  was  born  September  2,  1843, 
at  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland.  . 

“Ilis  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  but  fortu- 
nately his  surroundings  were  such  as  to  stimulate 
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instead  of  to  hamper  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  His 
associates  were  thoughtful,  studious  people,  and  his 
reading  of  a classic  while  his  team  was  turning  at  the 
furrow’s  end  was  not  looked  upon  as  a waste  of  time.” 
“The  outward  means  by  which  his  vast  learning 
was  acquired  seem  very  few  and  simple;  a couple  of 
terms  at  the  Sandy  Spring  public  school,  under  Wil- 
liam Henry  Briggs;  several  years  of  more  or  less 
desultory  teaching  from  his  father  at  home ; one  term 
at  Caleb  Hallowell’s  boarding  school  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  one  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  sound  like  meagre  educational  op- 
portunities; but  the  secret,  after  all,  lies  in  the  stu- 
dent more  than  in  the  school,  and  this  student,  in  ad- 
dition to  a desire  for  learning  and  a power  of  origi- 
nal thought,  possessed  the  gift  of  a phenomenal  mem- 
ory. * * * Languages  were  his  forte , and  his  de- 
votion to  the  Greek  was  pre-eminent.  He  took  his 
first  lessons  in  it  from  his  father  early  one  spring, 
when  a boy  in  his  teens ; then  the  busy  farm  work 
of  the  summer  came  on,  and  the  lessons  were  dropped. 
The  following  autumn  his  father  asked  if  he  would 
like  to  resume  the  study,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that 
Edward  had  never  suspended  it,  but  in  the  meantime 
had  read  a number  of  Greek  books.” 

“In  1865,  securing  an  appointment  in  the  Library 
of  the  Patent  Office,  he  went  to  Washington  and 
found  himself  in  an  environment  that  irave  answer 
to  his  greatest  longing — for  wider  and  deeper  knowl- 
edge. It.  was  here  that  he  was  brought  in  contact 
with  minds  alert  like  his  own,  which  gave  him  a 
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stimulus  that  found  fruition  in  added  facts  and  deep- 
er thinking. 

“During  the  many  years  of  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington he  made  bi-monthly  visits  to  the  home  of  his 
youth,  and  before  the  Society  of  Friends  discussed 
those  vital  questions  that  find  answer  in  nobler  be- 
lieving and  better  living.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this 
community  that  he  left  his  deepest  impress — on  the 
young  people  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  who 
crystallize  in  their  daily  lives  the  precepts  taught  by 
example  in  his  own.” 

‘‘He  was  a minister,  but  not  a priest,  nor  even  a 
pastor,  for  he  strictly  avoided,  in  every  relation  of 
life,  any  semblance  of  authority  over  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  others.  Fie  endeavored,  by  faithful,  kind- 
ly teaching,  to  lead  his  friends  to  a knowledge  and 
a joyous  appreciation  of  the  great  and  glorious  truths 
that  filled  his  mind  and  heart,  believing  that  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  will  always  prove  more  at- 
tractive than  the  evil  or  the  false. 

“Probably  the  most  thorough  student  of  the  Bible 
who  has  ever  lived  among  us,  his  Bible  Class  for 
years  offered  a rare  opportunity  to  any  who  cared  to 
attend,  and  who  had  the  preparation  necessary  to 
appreciate  his  teachings.  Through  him  the  ‘Higher 
Criticism’  was  a fact  to  many  of  us  before  it  became 
a name.” 

“Alternating  with  his  week-end  visits  to  Sandy 
Spring  came  the  meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  Washington.  Here  he  rarely  presented  a formal 
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communication,  but  broadened  the  discussion  of  near- 
ly every  subject  treated  by  short,  precise,  clever  re- 
marks. His  statement  of  facts  was  never  doubted, 
and  his  theories  were  blessed  with  more  than  a sem- 
blance of  truth. 

“His  calendar,  like  the  machinery  of  his  mind, 
could  skip  no  cogs,  and  when  on  reassembling  one  au- 
tumn, the  Society,  by  mistake,  met  on  the  wrong  Sat- 
urday, he  withdrew  from  it  rather  than  relinquish 
his  service  to  the  Friends  who  were  relying  on  his 
coming.  It  was  not  alone  a sense  of  duty  that  made 
him  turn  to  the  meeting-house.  In  any  conflict  of 
interest  between  science  and  religion  the  latter  would 
always  claim  his  allegiance,  and  in  the  renunciation 
of  the  Philosophical  Societv  he  verified  the  Scripture, 
‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.7 

<4In  1893,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  Profes- 
sor of  English  Literature  in  the  Columbian  Univer- 
sity, now  George  Washington  University.  Although, 
as  a self-taught  man,  unfamiliar  with  the  technique 
of  teaching,  and  failing  perhaps  in  the  grinding  work 
of  classroom  drill,  he  was  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a 
guide  to  the  serious  students,  and  won  from  such  a 
keen  appreciation  as  well  as  love. 

“He  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Society 
for  Philosophical  Enquiry  * * * and  participated  in 
every  topic  that  came  up  for  discussion.77  “Hext  to 
the  Friends7  Meeting  he  loved  best  those  of  that  So- 
ciety, and  in  his  own  contributions  to  it  * * * he 
was  still  the  preacher — moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
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deliver  a message,  * * * and  the  Society  always 
felt  him  to  be  an  inspired  seer.” 

“His  poetry,  understood  by  the  few  elect  * * * 
was  mystical.  His  written  prose  was  involved.  It 
seemed  as  if  thought  crowding  thought  bewildered  the 
lagging  pen  and  left  upon  the  written  page  sentences 
bristling  with  many  facts,  each  of  value  in  itself, 
but  contributing  only  a little  to  the  aggressive  force 
of  the  whole.  In  oral  discourse  there  was  nothing 
mystic.  Untrammeled  by  poetic  forms  * * * he 

threw  around  each  thought  * * * a flood  of  light. 
* * * ^he  tongue  was  no  laggard,  and  vibrated  in 
no  uncertain  measure  * * * 

“Deeply  affectionate  by  nature,  and  thoroughly  do- 
mestic, it  was  not  until  1902  that  he  found  the  ideal 
whom  he  would  have  welcomed  earlier.  His  married 
life  was  brief,  but  full  of  jov  and  service.  The 
health  of  his  wife  demanded  his  close  care,  and  though 
pained  by  the  dread  of  an  incurable  malady  he  found 
it  precious  that  he  could  minister  to  her  every  want. 
Less  than  a month  intervened  between  her  death  and 
his.  It  was  not  made  up  of  days  of  repining.  His 
'faith  in  a life  beyond  looked  towards  another  meet- 
ing, and  he  knew  that  if  there  is,  on  the  other  shore, 
any  retrospect,  his  will  be  undimmed  by  shadows  of 
neglected  duties  or  vows  unkept. 

“When  the  mysterious  force  that  we  call  life  for- 
sook the  mortal  frame  of  Edward  Farquhar  the  circle 
of  his  friends  became  poorer,  * “ "*  for  he  had  a 

breadth  of  culture,  a profundity  of  knowledge  that,  in 
our  midst,  knew  no  peer.  Should  we  look  through 
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our  catalogue  of  friends,  we  would  find  none  who  read 
so  much  and  assimilated  so  completely,  * * * none 
who  garnered  from  so  many  fields  and  gladly  gave  to 
all  who  sought,  true  kernels  threshed  out  by  keen  ap- 
preciation and  winnowed  by  a rigid  criticism.  * * * 
“The  knowledge  he  absorbed  did  not  coagulate 
through  disuse,  nor  form  confusing  masses  in  hope- 
less compounds  of  fact  and  fancy.  He  knew  what  he 
knew,  and  what  he  thought  he  knew  was  knowledge. 
He  made  no  idle  guesses — he  indulged  in  no  futile 
gropings.  Answer  was  quick  to  wed  with  question, 
and  so  well  mated  were  they  that  a monstrous  fact 
could  not  result  from  the  union. 

“In  those  rare  cases  when  we  appealed  to  him  in 
vain  for  light  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  he  did  not 
know — it  was  an  exception  that  called  to  mind  the 
many  times  we  asked  and  did  receive.  * * * 

“His  great  pleasure  was  acquiring  and  dispensing, 
and  in  this  cyclic  receiving  and  giving  his  life  was 
passed — a life  whose  ending  has  brought  to  many  of 
us  a j uster  conception  of  his  great  learning  and  a 
feeling  of  personal  loss  as  we  become  conscious  that 
this  wealth  of  knowledge  is  beyond  our  enjoying.” 

In  October,  Florence  M.  Wet-herald  was  one  of  the 
Maryland  delegates  to  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

On  October  7,  at  Brooke  Grove,  George  E.  Brooke 
died,  aged  almost  93  years. 

Born  under  that  same  roof  November  27,  1812,  he 
lived  his  whole  life  in  one  place — a most  remarkable 
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record  in  these  days  of  change.  To  Brooke  Grove  he 
brought  his  bride,  Eliza  Jordan  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
whom  he  was  married  April  1,  1840,  and  there  were 
born  to  them  six  children.  Three  of  them  died  in 
childhood  or  early  youth — three  still  survive. 

A man  of  exceptional  vigor  and  geniality,  his  per- 
sonality has  always  formed  a part  of  Sandy  Spring 
to  every  one  now  living  here,  and  every  heart  echoes 
the  words  of  the  following  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
him  at  a meeting  of  the  Montgomery  Club  at  Brooke 
Grove : 

“The  thoughts  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  us  this  evening  are  not  those  of  the  material 
and  social  interests  which  this  club  of  farmers  was 
organized  to  foster.  For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a 
century  guests  beneath  this  hospitable  roof  miss 
the  genial  presence  and  warm  welcome  of  one  who 
has  just  passed  away.  The  memory  of  no  living 
man  runs  back  to  the  time  when  George  E.  Brooke 
was  not  the  host  at  Brooke  Grove.  Whether  friend 
or  stranger,  his  kindly  greeting  and  warm,  manly 
handclasp  made  all  at  home  under  his  rooftree. 

“The  solemnity  of  his  funeral  on  the  beautiful 
Sunday  afternoon  of  October  S,  attended  as  it  was 
by  his  many  friends  from  far  and  near,  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  which  each 
one  felt.  The  lovely  autumn  afternoon  upon  which 
all  nature  seemed  to  pause  in  beauteous  silence, 
upon  which  any  words  of  man,  no  matter  how  well 
chosen,  would  have  jarred,  seemed  most  appropriate 
for  the  close  of  the  earthly  career  of  one  who  had  so 
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well  filled  out  the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  well  for  us 
who,  while  still  busy  with  the  many  duties  of  our 
active  lives,,  have,  nevertheless,  traveled  further  on 
life’s  journey  than  we  have  yet  to  go,  to  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  life  that  a man  has  led,  who,  after 
nearly  ninety-three  years,  still  holds  his  place  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  lives  of  his  fellow-men.  Old 
age  did  not  leave  him  stranded  by  the  wayside.  He 
held  a place  among  us  that  was  all  his  own,  and  the 
time  never  came  when  he  could  be  spared.  His 
character  was  founded  upon  lines  that  one  knew 
that  God  had  made;  it  was  grand  in  its  simplicity. 
His  life  seemed  to  link  the  present  with  the  ele- 
mental virtues  of  an  earlier  time. 

“ ‘The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth’ — pause  a moment  and  think  what  that  means ; 
think,  among  the  men  you  know,  how  many  fail  to 
grasp  its  full  significance.  Think  how  often  weak- 
ness and  hypocrisy  make  men  fail  to  measure  up  to 
what  it  includes,  and  then  contrast  that  with  what 
you  know  of  him.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  many 
years  that  his  word  had  been  the  standard  and  the 
unit  by  which  I measured  integrity  and  honor. 

“The  strenuous  excitement  of  modem  life  was  not 
required  for  his  happiness ; the  dawn  of  each  bright 
morning,  the  leaves  of  each  new  spring,  the  flowers 
that  blossomed,  the  grain  that  waved,  each  and  all 
appealed  to  his  bright,  harmonious  nature,  which, 
unsullied  by  morbid  thoughts,  kept  as  sweet  and 
fresh  through  all  the  years  as  when  life  began.  He 
loved  his  fellow-men,  rejoiced  in  their  happiness 
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and  sympathized  with  their  sorrows,  praised  their 
good  deeds,  and  was  lenient  to  their  faults — only 
that  a man  who  was  not  honest  in  word  and  deed  was 
not  for  him. 

“His  long  experience  and  sound  judgment  made 
his  advice,  which  was  never  given  unless  asked,  in- 
valuable. And  his  wonderful  memory,  extending 
from  what  was  the  early  youth  of  the  last  century 
down  to  the  present  time,  accurate  alike  in  all  things 
he  ever  knew,  was  a marvel  beyond  ordinary  under- 
standing. 'Facts  and  incidents  related  by  him  were 
to  be  learned  nowhere  else. 

“He  has  gone  where  the  great  Creator  has  or- 
dained that  men  shall  go  who  have  lived  true  lives 
here.  This  much  we  know;  beyond  that  we  trust. 
We  must  believe  that  such  lives  go  on;  that  all  that 
was  so  beautiful  on  earth  cannot  be  lost ; that  in  some 
far  Valhalla  those  who  loved  on  earth  must  meet 
again;  that  he  is  with  his  wife  and  children  who 
have  gone  before.  * * * All,  all  must  be  to- 

gether now  where  parting  and  grief  can  come  no 
more.”  (C.  F.  K.) 

- On  October  21,  Elizabeth  B.  Smith  died  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Born  in  that  city  March  3,  ISIS,  the  daughter  of 
Xathan  and  Martha  E.  Tyson;  she  spent  most  of 
her  long  and  useful  life  there,  the  largest  exception 
being  the  years  which  she,  with  her  husband,  John 
M.  Smith,  and  their  family,  spent  at  Osceola  farm 
in  Sandy  Spring. 
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She  was  a woman  of  excellent  natural  abilities, 
and  had  the  best  educational  advantages  her  genera- 
tion offered;  and,  being  a great  reader,  her  retentive 
memory  was  well  stored. 

She  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  directors  of 
Swarthmore  College,  and  she  also  helped  establish 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Baltimore. 

During  the  Civil  War  she  did  much  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  soliders  of  both  armies,  nursing  many 
in  her  own  home  in  Baltimore;  and  having  been 
granted  the  use  of  a tender  by  the  United  States 
Government,  she  made  it  do  good  service  in  trans- 
porting sick  soldiers  from  various  ships  to  Fort.  Mc- 
Henry. 

In  the  words  of  her  daughter  :>  “She  had  a most 
beautiful  sympathy,  a wonderful  tenderness,  a broad- 
minded outlook  upon  life,  with  deep  love  and  charity 
to  the  world/7 

October  23,  at  his  home  near  Ashton,  Edward  Bos- 
well died,  aged  eighty  years. 

A man  of  clear  intelligence,  though  without  school 
training,  he  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  a shrewd 
man  of  business.  Starting  in  life  with  no  capital 
but  his  own  abilities  and  a strong  pair  of  hands,  he 
won  for  himself  a snug  competence,  and  his  career 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that,  given 
careful  economy  and  hard  work,  a man  may  make 
more  than  a living  from  the  soil.  Just  two  weeks 
later,  November  »i,  Edward  Boswell’s  brother-in-law, 
George  Stiffler  died.  He  also  was  a man  of  more 
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than  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  he  had  served  in 
the  army  during  the  Mexican,  and  the  Civil  Wars. 

During  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  thirty-eight 
Friends  from  Sandy  Spring  were  in  attendance  at  its 
sessions  in  Baltimore. 

At  its  close,  Henry  W.  Wilbur  again  came  to 
Sandy  Spring,  and  started  yet  another  organization 
among  us.  This  is  the  Beading  Club  that  meets  each 
Sunday  at  the  close  of  the  usual  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, to  discuss  “The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism 
the  Life  of  George  Fox,  portions  of  Green’s  Short 
History  of  the  English  People,  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Paradise  Lost  being,  so  to  speak,  the  text  books 
used.  The  large  and  regular  attendance  each  week 
attests  the  interest  aroused  by  this  course  of  study. 

October  lb,  Ruth  Sherman,  daughter  of  J.  W.  and 
Margaret  E.  S.  Jones,  was  born  in  Washington. 

October  25,  Fritz  Bulwer,  the  ten-year-old  son  of 
Gustav  Bulwer,  died  at  his  home  in  Ashton,  after  a 
very  brief  illness ; and  the  loss  ;of  their  only  son  was 
a bitter  blow  to  his  parents. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  October  30,  the 
bam  of  Lewis  Barnsley,  near  Olney,  was  burned, 
with  all  its  contents,  including  vehicles,  harness,  hay 
and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat. 

“Misfortunes  never  come  singly,”  and  only  four 
days  after  this  disaster,  a similar  one  occurred  on  the 
farm  of  John  E.  Muneaster,  whose  stock  bam,  con- 
taining ten  registered  cattle,  and  a quantity  of  hay 
and  grain,  was  destroyed. 
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The  election,  on  Xovember  7,  is  ihe  only  other 
event  noted  during  the  month.  The  campaign  pre- 
tv  ding  it  was,  perhaps,  of  more  interest  to  Sandy 
Spring  than  is  usual  on  “off  years,”  when  only  State 
offices  are  to  be  filled,  because  a number  of  our  neigh- 
bors were  candidates — Joseph  T.  Moore,  for  State 
Senate,  Asa  M.  Stabler  and  Charles  K.  Kirk,  for 
County  Commissioners,  and  W.  B.  Chichester  for  the 
House  of  Delegates ; also  on  account  of  the  so-called 
“Poe  Amendment”  to  the  Constitution. 

This  measure,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  dis- 
franchising the  negro  voters  of  the  State,  was  con- 
structed on  the  “boomerang”  principle,  so  that  it 
would  have  recoiled  on  the  white  population  in  a 
way  dangerous  to  political  freedom  and  honest  elec- 
tions. Therefore  we  were  glad  of  its  defeat  which  in 
a measure  consoled  us  for  the  disappointment  of  our 
friends  the  candidates,  who  were  all  relegated  to  the 
shades  of  private  life ! 

Having  no  members  of  our  own  in  the  Legislature, 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  made  right,  Sandy  Spring 
seemed  to  feel  its  responsibility  towards  that  rather 
irresponsible  body  with  unusal  force,  and  an  unpre- 
cedented number  of  letters  were  written  by  our  peo- 
ple to  the  Montgomery  delegation,  for  and  against 
proposed  measures  in  which  we  were  interested ; and 
when  that  sort  of  influence  seemed  insufficient,  they 
made  personal  visits  to  Annapolis. 

Would  that  the  good  results  might  be  in  proportion 
to  these  efforts ! But  legislatures  seem  to  exist  for 
their  own  satisfaction  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  State;  and  constituencies,  having  elected  their 
representatives,  have  no  rights  nor  privileges  that 
those  gentlemen  are  bound  to  respect. 

We  had  about  twenty-four  hours  of  sleighing  on 
December  16-17,  following  a wonderfully  beautiful 
snow  and  sleet  storm,  but  by  the  20  the  ground  was 
clear  again,  and  we  had  sunny,  moderate  weather  to 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  curio  exhibit,  given  at  Belmont  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  December  2,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  attended.  Among  the  interesting  things 
shown  were  the  footstool  of  Martha  Washington,  and 
a piece  of  her  brocaded  gown;  George  Washington’s 
autograph,  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  a piece  of  the  case 
that  enclosed  his  leaden  coffin  before  it  was  placed  in 
the  present  sarcophagus ; also  a piece  of  the  old  tomb ; 
and  part  of  the  flag  that  floated  over  Fort  McHenry 
and  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  There  were  numerous  pieces  of 
old  silver,  knee  and  shoe-buckles,  antique  spoons,  etc. ; 
besides  bonnets,  quilts  and  dolls  that  had  reached 
more  than  three-score  years  and  ten : a cane  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  Merrimac,  and  a beautiful 
knife-urn,  such  as  in  “ye  olden  time”  used  to  grace 
the  sideboard.  Eliza  X.  Moore  sent  souvenirs  gath- 
ered in  her  travels  abroad,  extending  from  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  to  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar. 

Several  young  ladies  in  quaint  and  attractive  cos- 
tumes helped  to  receive,  and  to  serve  the  refresh- 
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ments,  which  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  occasion. 

On  December  6,  at  a quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Savings  Institution,  Asa  M.  Stabler  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  that  corporation,  vice  Charles  G.  Porter,  re- 
signed. 

The  retiring  president,  who  had  served  faithfully 
for  twenty-one  years,  received  many  well-deserved 
words  of  praise  from  the  board  of  directors,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  resignation  of  Charles  G.  Por- 
ter is  received  by  the  board  of  directors,  both  col- 
lectively and  individually,  with  greatest  regret.  While 
it  is  recognized  that  his  long  and  faithful  sendee 
fully  entitles  him  to  relief  from  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a matter  of 
sincere  sorrow  that  advancing  years  make  him  feel 
that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  The  direct- 
ors wish  to  give  expression  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  many  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  which 
have  secured  alike  their  respect  and  their  affection. 
Mr.  Porter  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Savings  In- 
stitution the  prudence  and  sagacity,  the  wisdom  and 
the  industry  which  made  him  successful  in  private 
life,  and  withal,  the  integrity  and  staunch  and  sturdy 
manhood  which  had  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
whole  community  from  his  earliest  days.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  life,  his  known  sentiments  upon  the 
subjects  of  temperance,  economy,  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity, wTere  in  accord  with  the  objects  of  this  In- 
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stitution,  and  went  far  in  its  development  to  its 
present  standing  in  the  County  and  the  State/’ 

At  the  State  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Balti- 
more, early  in  December,  B.  Bentley  Thomas  took 
all  the  premiums  offered  for  apples,  and  an  expert 
who  was  present  said  that,  though  he  had  been  at 
the  St.  Louis  and  Portland  Expositions,  he  had  never 
seen  such  fine  apples  anywhere.  So  perhaps  careful 
attention — proper  trimming  and  prompt  and  faith- 
ful spraying — may  have  more  to  do  with  success 
in  apple  raising  than  soil  and  climate. 

The  need  for  spraying  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  apparent  for  years,  and  this  demonstration  of 
its  good  results  here  brought  to  a focus  the  vague 
plans  for  securing  effective  spraying  apparatus  to 
work  on  a large  scale,  that  have  been  in  the  air  for  a 
year  or  two.  A stock  company  was  formed  by  some 
of  our  chief  fruit-growers,  a spraying  machine  and 
materials  bought,  and  an  operator  secured. 

December  21,  at  her  home  in  Ashton,  Mrs.  John 
Simon  died,  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  and 
on  the  23  her  remains  were  taken  to  Baltimore  for 
burial. 

At  Ashton  M.  E.  Parsonage,  the  home  of  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  H.  C.  Smith,  Eugenia  Amos  died,  on  De- 
cember 22,  and  her  body  was  laid  to  rest  at  Belair 
on  the  26. 

Just  across  the  threshold  of  the  new  year  we  met 
another  heavy  bereavement  in  the  death  of  Susanna 
L.  Thomas.  The  following  notice  was  written  by 
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a member  of  tbe  Home  Interest,  as  a loving  tribute 
to  her  from  the  society  which  she  loved  and  in  which 
she  was  beloved  by  all,  and  it  so  fully  embodies  in 
few  words  the  impression  made  on  every  one  by  her 
beautiful  life  and  character  that  we  reproduce  it 
here : 

“When  Sorrow  is  hovering  over  a community, 
waiting  until  the  ‘time  appointed’  to  bring  grief  and 
desolation  to  many  hearts,  there  is  generally  a pre- 
monitory note;  perhaps  the  gradual  drooping  of 
some  tender  flower  in  the  garden  of  humanity  causes 
us  to  view  it  with  anxiety  and  treat  it  with  loving 
care.  But  when  the  Home  Interest  met  in  Novem- 
ber not  one  of  us  realized  that  one  of  our  members, 
one  apparently  full  of  health  and  strength  and  vigor, 
Sue  L.  Thomas,  was  to  pass  that  night  forever  out 
of  the  lives  of  most  of  those  present. 

“Some'  of  us  were  with  her  as  ‘charter  members’ 
when  the  society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  some  of  us 
have  only  enjoyed  that  privilege  in  later  years;  but 
probably  all  of  us  have  received  the  same  impression 
of  her  individuality. 

“One  felt  magnetically  drawn  to  her,  not  so  much 
for  what  she  would  say  as  for  the  way  she  would  say 
it — for  the  gentle,  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner,  for 
her  fair  and  attractive  personality ; for  the  unvary- 
ing kindness  and  sweetness  of  her  reception  and  gen- 
eral address;  and  for  her  laugh,  which  all  of  us  will 
long  remember,  so  delightful  and  spontaneous,  add- 
ing instantly  a charm  to  her  face. 
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“She  was  born  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  184G, 
and  lived  on  Long  Island  until  she  came  to  Sandy 
Spring,  in  1867. 

“Four  years  later  she  was  married  from  Norwood, 
where  she  had  made  her  home  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Anna  L.  and  Joseph  T.  Mcore — to 
Alban  G.  Thomas,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Tangle- 
wood,  which  for  thirty-five  years  was  the  spot  "where 
she  most  desired  to  be. 

“It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  home,  so  filled  with 
comfort  and  beauty  and  harmony,  was  a noticeably 
happy  one,  even  among  the  many  happy  homes  of 
Sandy  Spring,  and  it  was  equally  easy  to  see  that 
she  was  the  heart  and  center  of  it  all. 

“To  quote  her  own  words,  she  was  ‘so  entirely 
contented  with  her  own  home  that  it  was  always  an 
effort  to  leave  it.’  Her  ceaseless,  thoughtful  kindness 
for  others  outside  of  her  own  home  circle,  however, 
seemed  a spontaneous  impulse  of  her  nature,  to 
which  her  action  gave  such  ready  response  that  few 
but  the  recipients  knew  the  number  and  quality  of 
her  good  deeds.  Cold  charity — the  bare  ‘gift  without 
the  giver’ — none  ever  received  at  her  hands,  but  al- 
ways loving  service  with  the  personal  quality  that 
made  the  receiving  as  blessed  as  the  giving. 

“It  was  at  her  suggestion  that  the  Book  Club  was 
started,  which  has  proved  such  a pleasure  and  bene- 
fit to  the  neighborhood ; and  she  was  not  only  the 
promoter  of  the  idea,  but  she  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  carrying  it  out  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death. 
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“It  has  been  said  by  one  who  should  know,  that 
the  entire  success  wThick  she  made  of  her  own  life 
and  of  her  home  resulted  from  the  consistent  carry- 
ing out  of  two  maxims  which  she  often  tried  to  im- 
press upon  her  children — 1st.  Be  contented  with 
your  surroundings,  but  not  satisfied , or  you  will  never 
progress.  2nd.  Good  hotnetnaking  is  far  more  de- 
sirable than  good  housekeeping. 

“She  passed  away  January  5,  1906,  leaving  a 
grievous  blank  in  the  home  which  had  been  her  lov- 
ing pride  and  care,  and  a great  wrave  of  sadness 
passed  over  the  whole  neighborhood,  where  we  are 
so  closely  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  relationship 
or  friendship  that  the  sorrow  of  one  is  the  sorrow  of 
all.”  (H.  J.  B.) 

The  winter  was  mild  and  pleasant  on  the  whole, 
and  it  was  only  by'  snatching  at  anyr — even  the  thin- 
nest— skim  of  ice  that  our  ice-houses  wrere  filled.  So 
many  were  still  empty  at  the  end  of  February  that 
the  snow  which  fell  in  drifts  on  the  27  was  most  of 
it  packed  away ; but  even  then  a number  of  people 
found  themselves  still  unprovided. 

We  had  almost  as  many  remarkably  hot  as  re- 
markably cold  days:  On  January  23,  with  a temper- 
ature above  70°,  the  bees  were  out  seeking  honey  in 
the  opening  maple  blooms,  roseleaves  put  forth  to 
half  their  full  size,  and  jonquil  and  narcissus  leaves 
peeped  out  of  the  ground.  February  14  we  swel- 
tered at  74°  ; then  we  were  chilled  by  a drop  of  60° 
in  eighteen  hours ; and  we  had  three  thunder  storms 
in  February.  One,  on  February  25,  was  particularly 
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severe,  and  it,  did  remarkable  things  at  A.  G.  Pal- 
mer’s— striking  a tree  near  the  house,  burning  out  the 
telephone  and  effecting  various  small  damages  to  met- 
al work  in  the  bathroom, without  setting  anything  on 
fire.  During  February,  too,  the  wild  geese  flew 
north,  and  the  blackbirds  and  robins  came  back  from 
their  winter  sojourn  in  the  south. 

On  February  8,  the  Farmers’  Convention  at  the 
Lyceum  was  the  largest  ever  held  there,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  gathering  showed  a high  average  of 
intelligence  and  ability. 

Started  .years  ago  by  what  might  be  called  a feder- 
ation of  clubs,  strictly  local,  the  interest  of  the  con- 
ventions has  gradually  drawn  in  outside  organiza- 
tions— the  White  Oak  Club  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  federation  for  some  years,  and  this  time  the 
Goshen  Club  took  an  active  and  most  helpful  part  in 
the  preparations,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  business  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Codwise  opened  a discussion  of  the  road  ques- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  Shoemaker  road 
law.  There  being  “many  men  of  many  niinds”  pres- 
ent, the  debate  was  lively,  though  the  majority  seemed 
willing  that  it  should  have  a fair  trial  as  it  stands. 

The  convention  was  a unit  bn  the  desirability  of 
having  a County  treasurer,  instead  of  having  the 
public  finances  managed  in  the  present  fashion ; and 
it  passed  resolutions  desiring  our  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  work  for  a law  enabling  us  to  make 
such  a change.  This  law  was  passed. 
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The  Farmers’  Institute  at  Colesville  on  the  28 
February  was  another  most  interesting  and  valuable 
opportunity  for  agriculturists,  and  several  from  this 
region  availed  themselves  of  it,  though  perhaps  not 
so  many  as  in  some  former  years. 

Com  raising — especially  the  production  and  selec- 
tion of  seed  com — and  the  feeding  of  dairy  herds, 
were  the  main  topics  discussed  by  the  lecturers. 

On  the  evening  of  February  23,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent and  well-attended  musical  entertainment  at  01- 
ney  Hall,  when  a bright  and  pretty  operetta.  The 
Merry  Mill'  Maid,  was  given  by  members'  of  St. 
John’s  church.  The  proceeds,  which  were  unusually 
large,  went  to  pay  for  a new  church  organ. 

On  February  17,  Mary  M.  Stabler  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. 

On  the  13  March,  came  a snow  storm  lasting  for 
hours,  followed  on  the  14-15  by  a terrible  sleet.  The 
ice  that  hung  over  half  an  inch  thick  on  every  object 
in  the  landscape,  weighed  down  trees,  bushes  and 
telephone  wires  to  the  breaking  point,  and  much 
damage  was  done.  The  highways  were  obstructed 
by  fallen  poles  and  tangled  wires  ;•  cartloads  of  limbs 
were  torn  from  our  shade  and  orchard  trees,  and  the 
telephone  system  was  wonderfully  demoralized.  On 
the  night  of  March  15  the  storm  ended  with  a light 
snowfall,  and  the  crimson  sunrise  on  the  16  was  a 
sight  which  those  who  beheld  it  will  ever  remember — • 
a sky  clear  blue,  a world  pure  white,  all  irradiated 
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by  tlie  sparkle  of  countless  millions  of  diamonds  and 
rubies. 

The  splendor  of  the  morning  grew  hour  by  hour, 
and  they  will  never  forget  it  who  were  privileged  to 
take  a sleigh  ride  that  forenoon  in  a spring-like  at- 
mosphere, musical  with  bird-songs,  and  gloriously 
beautiful  beyond  words.  By  noon  the  snow  had  melt- 
ed, the  sky  was  gray  and  many  of  the  jewels  had 
fallen. 

On  the  9 March,  Sherwood  school  gave,  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, an  elaborate  entertainment  to  finish  paying  for 
its  new  piano.  There  were  songs  and  recitations  by 
some  of  the  younger  pupils ; and  several  interesting 
drills,  among  which  a weaving  drill  deserves  espe- 
cial praise  for  the  accuracy  and  grace  with  which  its 
complicated  evolutions  were  performed.  The  Love  of 
a Bonnet  once  more  amused  us — as  bonnets  and  their 
wearers  are  prone  to  do — and  the  Little  Old  Foils' 
Concert  showed  that  there  are  some  promising  voices 
among  the  rising  generation.  The  climax  of  the  even- 
ing came  with  the  closing  number  of  the  program — 
a dialogue  translated  from  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
rendered  by  Julia  D.  Thom  and  Edith  Shoemaker. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  had  been  a 
movement  on  foot  to  have  the  Sherwood  school  prop- 
erty rented  to  the  County  officials  for  a public  High 
School.  Every  one  would  prefer  to  maintain  the 
Friends’  school,  which  has  been  a credit  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a benefit  to  a large  section  of  the  County 
for  almost  a quarter  of  a century;  but  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  keep  up  a school  that  will  meet 
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present-day  demands,  without  a more  certain  finan- 
cial backing  'than  <"he  small  tuition  fees  charged  at 
Sherwood. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  patrons  of  the  school 
find  even  modest  school  bills  a burden,  which,  as 
they  are  already  heavily  taxed  to  support  County 
schools,  they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  have  to  bear. 

These  pros  and  cons  were  much  discussed  in  priv- 
ate and  in  public,  and  finally  crystallized  into  defi- 
nite form,  at  the  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  on 
March  4,  when  it  was  practically  set!  led  that  if  the 
County  school  commissioners  shall  consent,  the  Sher- 
wood “plant”  shall  be  leased  to  the  County  for  a High 
School,  experimentally  for  one  year.  The  future 
action  of  the  school  board  we  awrait  with  much  inter- 
est. 

Early  in  March  the  Ilaviland  family  made  another 
move  in  the  game  of  “puss  wants  a corner”  they  have 
been  having  in  the  angle  of  the  Patuxent  and  the 
Hawlings  for  some  years  past — this  time  E.  AY.  Havi- 
land  and  family  have  gone  to  Avoca,  changing  places 
with  M.  M.  and  Lydia  W.  Ilaviland  who  have  re- 
turned to  take  charge  of  the  Mill. 

Each  recurring  season,  certainly  each  new  year, 
brings  with  it  fresh  railroad  projects,  and  the  twelve- 
month just  ended  has  been  prolific  of  schemes  to  pro- 
vide us  wfith  rapid  transit  somewhere.  Whether  we 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a trolley  to  Ellicott 
City  or  Westminster,  or  even  to  Laurel,  does  not 
plainly  appear,  but  half  a dozen  times  in  as  many 
months  someone  has  promised  to  do  something  for  us 
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in  the  way  of  a railroad,  and  “do  it  now.”  In 
meantime  we  drive — in  the  mud  if  we  must. 

A local  poet  thus  sums  up  the  situation : 

The  Sandy  Spring  Eailroad. 

“This  is  the  way  we  go  to  town, 

Jiggelty-jog  up  hill  and  down. 

The  road  is  broad  and  the  pike  is  good, 

But  the  melting  snows  bring  slush  and  mud, 
And  carriage  and  wraps  gain  a coat  of  brown 
As  we  hurry  along,  up  hill  and  down. 

At  a goodly  pace  we  are  trotting  still, 

As  we  spy  the  school  house  at  old  Lay  Hill, 
And  the  straggling  houses  white  and  red — 
While  the  smooth  white  hill  shines  far  ahead, 
We  hold  in  the  prancing,  frisky  bay, 

While  with  the  whip  we  touch  up  the  gray ; 
Then  into  a steady  gait,  and  fast, 

Till  the  Xorvvood  pike  is  left  at  last. 

‘Bicycle’s  Best/  with  board  fence  high, 

What  does  it  hide  from  the  passer-by  ? 

Xow  on  to  the  toll-gate,  open  wide — 

The  toll-gate  keeper  is  not  inside — : 

In  the  bird-cage  house  stands  his  empty  chair, 
Perhaps  he  is  seeking  more  room  and  air. 

Xot  a moment’s  time  on  him  we  spend. 

Xo  matter! — We  pay  at  the  other  end, 

And  now  as  the  time  is  fast  rolling  on, 

We  pass  by  the  entrance  to  Kensington. 

Up  hill  and  down  for  a mile  or  two, 

When  an  obtuse  triangle  comes  in  view, 
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A man  comes  out  with  a sleepy  blink, 

Suggestive  of  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 

And  takes  out  the  horses  to  rest — and  then 
We  see  the  car  gliding  from  Forest  Glen. 

Brush  off  the  mud  and  stray  horse  hair! 

Don’t  be  a ‘hayseed’  in  ‘Vanity  Fair’  ! 

On  the  velvet  seats  we  at  last  sink  down 
And  feel  we  are  really  en  route  for  town ! 

This  thought  to  our  mind  the  car  will  bring — 
Where  is  the  railroad  to  Sandy  Spring? 

We  heard  of  it  oft  in  our  childhood’s  day, 

And  thought  it  was  coming  without  delay. 

Was  it  killed  by  the  endless  engineers 

Who’ve  scoured  the  country  for  years  and  years  ? 

If  it  will  not  come,  we  will  let  it  stay ! 

For  we  are  as  happy  as  birds  in  May. 

If  we  own  our  farm  and  a horse  or  two, 

Oh,  Potentates  mightv ! what  more  have  you  ? 
Beholden  to  none,  we  will  go  to  town 
Jigglety-jog  up  hill  and  down!”  (II.  J.  B.) 

For  many  months  prior  to  last  August  we,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  had  watched — as  under  a horri- 
ble fascination — the  appalling  struggle  raging  in  the 
Far  East;  and  in  unison  with  all  civilized  people 
had  moaned:  “Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  it?” 
When  a man  with  “inspired  common  sense”  had  the 
courage  to  call  the  hostile  powers  to  a conference  to 
try  and  agree  upon  terms  of  peace,  we  also  rejoiced; 
and  we  waited  with  breathless  interest  for -the  daily 
reports  of  the  Portsmouth  Conference  from  the  time 
of  its  assembling,  August  9.  till  the  treaty  of  peace 
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between  Russia  and  Japan  was  finally  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

The  annals  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  are  full  of 
stories  of  courage  and  patriotism,  but  what  more  he- 
roic act  do  they  record  than  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
summons  to  the  belligerents — “Lay  down  your  arms !” 

History  in  the  past  has  celebrated  the  heroes  of 
war — the  history  of  the  future  will  laud  highest  the 
heroes  of  peace.  Of  these,  coming  generations  will 
recognize  as  among  the  greatest  one  whose  long  life 
of  self-sacrifice  and  loving  service  ’has  but  recently 
come  to  an  end — Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13  March.  In  her  early 
prime  perhaps  the  “best  hated”  and  most  reviled 
woman  of  our  country,  she  lived  to  be  loved  and  hon- 
ored the  world  around  for  her  lifelong  and  absolutely 
unselfish  devotion  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions for  women. 

Every  woman  of  us— whether  we  seek  for  higher 
educational  advantages,  for  wider  industrial  oppor- 
tunities, for  freedom  of  speech,  for  property  rights, 
for  the  guardianship  of  our  children — has  to  thank 
Susan  B.  Anthony  for  opening  for  her  the  way  to 
her  heart’s  desire.  And  though  the  great  end  for 
which  she  toiled — the  full  political  equality  of  wom- 
en with  men — is  as  yet  unattained,  the  memory  of 
her  passionate,  unflagging  devotion  to  the  cause  will 
inspire  us  who  loved  and  honored  her  to  redoubled 
effort  until  that  goal  is  won. 

However  our  thoughts  may  stray  to  wider  fields, 
affairs  at  home  must  ever  claim  our  first  attention. 
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more  especially  in  these  annals,  and  most  especially 
when  again  and  yet  again  the  Death  Angel  comes  to 
claim  as  his  own  those  in  our  home  circle.  Who 
among  us  had  thought  for  anything  outside  our  bor- 
ders when  word  came  to  us  of  the  sudden  death  of 
James  B.  Hallowell? 

“The  son  of  James  S.  and  Margaret-  S.  Hallowell, 
he  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  the  year  1854, 
and  moved  permanently  into  this  neighborhood  when 
his  parents  purchased  the  place  then  known  as  Ful- 
ford  in  the  year  1SG2.  He  was  educated  at  home  in 
his  father’s  hoarding-school  for  girls,  which  was,  per- 
haps, a disadvantage  to  him,  as  he  was  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  contact  and  rivalry  with  other  hoys 
which  acts  as  a stimulus,  and  is  such  an  important 
part  of  education.  His  bright  mind  showed  no  lack 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from  books,  or  gleaned  from 
a close  watchfulness  of  public  affairs ; but  the  free- 
dom and  good-fellowship  that  exist  between  old  school- 
mates was  denied  him,  to  some  extent,  because  of  his 
isolation  at  that  period  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  the  school  was 
broken  up  and  the  family  moved  to  Oak  Grove,  near 
Brookeville.  This  was  a sore  trial  to  him,  as  he  had 
no  taste  for  farming,  and  he  was  attached  to  Fill  ford. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  farm,  occasionally 
traveling  in  the  hope  of  finding  more  congenial  oc- 
cupation, until  his  father’s  death  in  the  year  188H, 
when  he  settled  down  for  some  years  at  home  with 
his  mother  and  sisters.  But  his  health  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  managing  the  large  place  with  unrelia- 
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ble  labor;  he  bad  much  physical  suffering  to  bear, 
and  about  two  years  ago  he  gave  it  up  altogether, 
renting  the  fields  and  finally  selling  his  share  of  the 
farm  to  his  two  younger  sisters. 

“He  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  while  away 
from  home,  and  after  a short  illness  in  a Washington 
hospital  he  died  on  the  morning  of  March  24. 

“He  wras  an  omnivorous  reader  and  wrell  posted  on 
all  subjects  of  human  interest.  He  was  an  entertain- 
ing conversationalist,  and  delighted  in  argument ; in 
debate  he  was  usually  more  than  a match  for  any  one 
who  undertook  to  compete  with  him.  His  political 
convictions  were  strong  and  absolutely  independent — - 
he  cared  nothing  for  party  lines,  but  voted  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  principles,  never  hesitating  to 
scratch  the  name  of  a candidate  whom  he  considered 
unworthy.  He  was  very  fond  of  poetry  and  had  com- 
mitted much  of  it  to  memory. 

“Judged  by  cold  business  standards,  his  life  may 
not  seem  very  successful,  but  these  scales  are  not  the 
ones  used  by  the  Eternal  Searcher  of  hearts  in 
weighing  character  and  attainments — they  are  not 
delicate  or  accurate  enough  for  Him.  Before  any 
one  presumes  to  sit  in  judgment,  let  him  listen  to  the 
two  sisters  with  whom  he  made  his  home,  and  learn 
from  them  of  his  loving  kindness  and  attention,  and 
also  of  the  ill-health  that  sapped  his  strength  and 
closed  to  him  the  opportunitv  for  greater  usefulness. 
(A.  F.) 

On  the  morning  of  March  31,  1006,  at  his  home. 
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Pen-v-bryn,  Joseph  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  died  suddenly,  in 
the  forty-fourth  ytar  of  his  age. 

Startlingly  sudden  as  this  .summons  was,  its  com- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  night  but  added  to  the  shock ; 
and  it  seemed  to  those  hurriedly  aroused  that  it  could 
not  be  true—1 -that  there  must  be  some  mistake! 

“Alas ! it  was  but  too  true  ! Hever  was  there  a bet- 
ter exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  saying — ‘Death 
loves  a shining  mark.’  ” 

“Joseph  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  second  son  of  Joseph  T. 
and  Anna  Leggett  Moore,  was  born  at  Flushing,  L. 
I.,  on  May  2,  1862.  Five  years  later  his  parents 
moved  to  this  County,  making  their  home  at  ISTor- 
wood.  There  his  early  life  was  spent,  his  education 
being  received  at  neighborhood  schools  and  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  Pa. 

“In  October,  1884,  he  married  Estelle  Tyson,  and 
settled  at  Pen-v-bryn.  For  over  twenty-one  years 
they  lived  there  together,  their  singularly  harmonious 
union  being  blessed  with  six  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  * * * 

“He  not  only  improved  his  own  farm,  and  reclaimed 
many  waste  acres  of  it,  transforming  them  into  fer- 
tile and  productive  land;  he  gradually  took  from  his 
father’s  shoulders  the  entire  burden  of  managing  the 
latter’s  farms.  Having  a decided  turn  for  machinery, 
he  successfully  operated  saw-mills,  grist-mill  and 
theshing  outfits,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  neg- 
lecting his  manifold  farm  duties. 

“Besides  managing  successfully  all  his  own  large 
business  interests,  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
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the  Enterprise  Telephone  Company  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  capable  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  arduous  duties  of  that  position,  and  helped 
to  steer  the  Company  through  stormy  times,  will  make 
his  loss  keenly  felt  by  the  management. 

‘‘These  varied  occupations  made  him  known  to  ‘all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men’  in  every  direction,  giv- 
ing him,  wide  circle,  not  only  of  acquaintances  but 
of  friends — his  absolute  honesty  and  fairness  in  all 
business  matters,  his  great  courtesy  and  manly  di- 
rectness, winning  the  respect  and  liking  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

“He  was  the  same  courteous  gentleman  to  all,  with- 
out; regard  to  their  age,  sex  or  station  in  life.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  extend  prompt  and  efficient  help  to 
a friend  in  need,  whether  it  was  to  assist  in  raising  a 
bam,  or  to  lend  his  team,  or  to  sit  by  a sick  bed 
through  the  watches  of  the  night.  To  crown  all,  he 
was  at  his  very  best  in  the  family  circle;  always  de- 
ferential to  his  parents  and  elders,  devotedly  attached 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  invariably  loving  and  con- 
siderate to  his  wife  and  daughters ; he  left  an  exam- 
ple that  few  are  able  to  follow. 

“It  was  only  those  nearest  him  who  were  privileged 
to  penetrate  the  armor  of  his  reserve — who  really 
ever  knew  him  at  his  best,  and  they  all  loved  him 
truly  and  devotedly. 

“He  led  an  absolutely  temperate  life,  never  having 
drunk  a glass  of  liquor,  nor  even  used  tobacco.  " * 

On  April  2,  the  mortal  remains  of  Joseph  T.  Moore. 
Jr.,  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  at  the  Friends’ 
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meeting-house,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  sincere 
mourners,  including  many  colored  people,  whose 
grief  at  the  loss  of  their  conscientious  employer  and 
friend  was  evident  and  genuine.  * * * (S.  B. 

W.  and  A.  F.) 

The  shock  of  a sudden  death  always  sets  us  think- 
ing, the  tenor  of  our  thoughts  depending  in  large 
measure  on  our  personal  idosyncrasy,  but  on  mature 
reflection  can  we  not  all  join  in  this  wish  of  the  poet  ? 

A Wish. 

“When  thou,  O Death!  shall  wait  without  my  gate, 
Call  not  the  porter  out,  with  knock  and  shout, 

But  still,  unnoticed  bide,  the  gate  beside, 

Till  sleep,  my  oft-tried  guest,  doth  come  in  quest 
Of  me.  Quick  after  her ; fast  bolt  and  bar ; 

Enter  all  silently. 

Henceforth,  for  me,  the  gate  thou  mavest  keep, 
That  calm-browed  sleep,  so  often  missed  before, 
Pass  forth  no  more.” 

In  glancing  back  over  the  records  of  the  year  just 
past- one  can  but  feel  that  they 

“Do  take  a sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man's  mortality.” 
Notices  of  seventeen  deaths  appear  upon  these  pages, 
all  of  them  affecting  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  in 
some  degree — several  of  them  in  a wav  almost  un- 
precedented. 

We  all  seem  to  be  oppressed  by  a heavy  load  of 
sorrow,  which  it  is  hard  to  throw  off.  But  we  who 
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are  left  must  carry  on  our  lives  as  cheerfully  as  may 
be,  giving  thanks  for  the  blessing  we  have  enjoyed, 
in  the  beautiful  lives  of  those  whom  we  ‘‘have  loved 
* * * and  lost  awhile.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1906—1907. 

According  to  the  plan  announced  last  year,  this 
chapter  of  our  record  begins  on  April  1,  1906,  and 
runs  only  to  the  1 April  of  the  present  year  (1907), 
though  the  exigency  of  the  moon’s  phases  throws  the 
Annual  Meeting  late  in  the  month  this  time. 

April,  1906,  began  with  a fine  spring  day,  and  the 
weather  continued  fair  and  seasonable  for  more  than 
a week ; the  apricot  blossoms  making  their  appear- 
ance on  the  7 ; the  peach  blooms  following  promptly 
the  next  .day;  pear  and  cherry  bloom  coming  on  the 
19,  and  apple  on  the  28.  The  whippoowills  were 
first  heard  on  April  26  ; the  first  wren  song  on  the  27  : 
and  there  was  a snow  squall  on  the  23  April. 

On  April  18,  the  whole  world  was  horrified  by  the 
catastrophe  in  San  Francisco,  where  earthquake  and 
fire  combined  to  produce  such  destruction  and  suf- 
fering as  the  world  had  hardly  ever  known  before. 
Sympathy  and  help  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  (‘en- 
tered upon  the  stricken  city,  and  Sandy  Spring  con- 
tributed its  mite  towards  the  relief  fund,  $175.50 
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l>eing  forwarded  from  here  through  the  Baltimore 
Red  Cross  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting,  on  April  9,  was  the  signal 
for  a deluge  of  rain,  that  lasted  all  day,  and  was  one 
of  a number  of  causes  that  made  the  assembly  very 
small,  only  fifty-seven  people  being  present,  and  no 
business  of  importance  was  transacted. 

The  reading  of  the  history,  which  contained  seven- 
teen obituaries,  made  the  occasion  seem  like  a mem- 
orial meeting,  and  the  heavy  cloud  of  bereavement, 
consummated  and  still  threatening,  had  far  more 
effect  upon  the  attendance  than  the  weather. 

“Though  the  sword  of  the  Death  Angel  had  struck 
so  often  and  so  severely  among  our  people  in  the 
year  just  ended,  almost  the  first  entry  on  our  new 
record  wras  the  death  of  Grace  Harvey  on  April  11, 
which  occurred  at  Sunset,  the  home  of  her  uncle, 
Charles  G.  Porter;  and  two  days  later  she  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Sandy  Spring  burying  ground. 

. “Born  at  Cherry  Grove  fifty-nine  years  ago,  she 
lived  most  of  her  life  in  Baltimore  with  her  parents. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  she  returned  to  Cherry 
Grove,  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  her 
mother’s  life,  when  she  went  to  live  with  her  uncle 
Charles  and  Aunt  Jane  Porter,  to  whom  she  filled 
the  place  of  a daughter. 

“Affectionate,  cheerful  and  hospitable,  many  will 
remember  the  cordial  welcome  she  gave  to  those  who 
visited  at  Sunset.  Her  devotion  to  “TTncle  Charlie” 
after  he  lost  his  wife,  was  most  tender.  She  then 
cheerfully  assumed  the  care  of  the  housekeeping,  and 
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was  ever  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duties,  even  after  she  had  become  disabled  with 
rheumatism,  from  which  she  was  a great  sufferer  for 
five  vears. 

“While  lying  on  her  couch,  unable  to  move,  she 
often  sang  snatches  of  songs  and  hymns  learned  in 
her  younger  days  wlicu  music  was  her  chief  amuse- 
ment. 

“She  counted  from  memory  one  day  375  different 
people  who  had  called  upon  her  during  her  illness. 

“Conscious  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  and  real- 
ized her  condition,  she  spoke  of  her  implicit  trust  in 
her  Savior,  and  said  near  her  end,  that  ‘lie  seemed  to 
he  standing  by  her.’  ” (M.  P.  T.  J.) 

“At  Alloway  April  13,  1906,  occurred  the  death 
of  Annie  Miller  Shoemaker,  daughter  of  Vi  arwiek  P. 
and  Mary  M.  Miller,  and  widow  of  Joseph  M.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Germantown,  Pa<. 

“It  is  difficult  to  give  expression  to  the  sense  of 
loss  to  her  neigborhood- — and  to  other  neighborhoods 
as  well — caused  by  the  death  of  one  who  was  related 
to  nearly  the  whole  cm  immunity. 

“From  her  earliest  youth  she  showed  much  indi- 
viduality and  force  of  character,  which  was  strongly 
marked  at  school.  A classmate  of  hers  at  West-town 
* Boarding  School,  in  speaking  of  her  recently  said: 
‘Many  of  us  will  not  forget  the  gentle,  brown-eyed 
girl  with  the  sunny  smile  who  moved  amid  the  throng 
of  students  with  a dignity  of  her  own.  making  her 
presence  felt  even  tin* it.’ 
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“In  1875,  she  married,  and  went  to  live  in  Ger- 
mantown, where  more  than  twenty  years  of  ideal 
married  life  were  spent,  and  where  the  grace  of  a 
beautiful  home  resulted  from  her  rare  art  of  home- 
making. The  guests  of  Enderly  love  to  recall  the 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  kindness  and  joyous  life 
which  pervaded  it. 

“Her  large,  generous  nature  was  responsive  to  the 
needs  about  her,  for  she  believed  that  ‘when  God 
gives  a blessing  to  be  enjoyed,  he  gives  with  it  a 
duty  to  be  done,’  and  she  acted  upon  this  belief.  Be- 
ing happy  she  tried  to  help  the  less  fortunate  to  bear 
their  burdens.  For  years  she  and  her  husband  were 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Germantown  Hospital,  but 
it  is  in  her  private  charities  that  she  is  best  remem- 
bered. 

“Her  love  of  nature, — the  ‘great  out-of-doors’ — 
was  intense,  and  her  fondness  for  and  success  in 
growing  flowers  were  proverbial,  as  also  were  her 
knowledge  of  birds,  and  her  devotion  to  all  domestic 
animals. 

“A  friend  has  said  of  her:  ‘When  I think  of  her 
as  the  practical  housekeeper  and  seamstress,  as  the 
expert  gardener,  the  capable  musician,  the  well-read 
woman  with  a store  of  poetry  at  her  command,  and 
yet  well  grounded  in  more  solid  literature,  1 realize 
what  an  unusually  well-rounded  character  she  was.’ 

“In  1895,  came  the  death  of  her  husband,  a sorrow 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  Seven  years  later 
(1002),  she  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy 
Spring,  which  she  so  loved  all  her  life,  and  having 
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erected  a new  Alloway  on  the  site  of  the  old,  with  her 
devoted  father  and  sisters,  she  took  up  the  broken 
threads  of  her  life. 

“But  this  reunion  had  lasted  only  for  a brief  sea- 
son, when  disease  in  its  most  painful  form  became 
her  portion,  and  for  nearly  three  years  she  bravely 
bore  it.  Words  cannot  portray  the  agony  of  those 
years,  but  on  April  13,  1906,  she  was  released  from 
suffering,  and  on  the  16,  at  the  beautiful  Easter 
season,  she  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her  beloved 
husband  in  the  little  Alloway  graveyard,  where  sleep 
a noble  company.”  (M.  J.) 

On  April  5,  Rachel  Carter,  daughter  of  Charles 
G.  and  Lizzie  Willson,  was  bora  in  Washington. 

On  April  12,  E.  Clifton,  Jr.,  son  of  E.  C.  and 
Elsie  AL  Thomas,  was  bora  at  Kirkside. 

On  April  25,  Cloverley  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction by  fire. 

About  this  time  the  annual  railroad  excitement  oc- 
curred, and  matters  progressed  so  far  that  F.  At. 
Hallowell  gave  an  option  on  a site  for  a station;  the 
more  sanguine  and  imaginative  of  our  neighbors  at 
once  began  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  approaching 
train,  but  so  far,  the  option  remains  the  only  thing 
on  the  lot ! 

Activity  of  different  kinds  goes  and  comes  in 
wfives,  and  this  seems  particularly  true  of  the  build- 
ing fever.  Sometimes  it  sweeps  like  an  epidemic 
over  the  neighborhood ; every  body  is  busy  putting 
up  something,  but  last  year  we  had  nothing  to  re- 
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mark  along  this  line;  this  year  there  has  been  much 
more.  During  April  a new  kitchen  was  added  to 
Brooke  Grove,  and  in  the  fall  a tenant  house  was 
built  at  Pen-y-bryn — For  G.  I.  Banes  and  family 
who  have  rented  the  place — and  one  on  the  Cottage 
farm  was  greatly  enlarged ; while  the  house  at  Long- 
mead  has  been  remodeled  and  much  improved.  It 
was  one  of  the  homes  which  in  the  past  year,  has  had 
a heating  plant  put  in  ; the  others  being  Bock  Spring, 
The  Highlands,  Willow  Heights,  Belmont,  Edgewood 
and  the  Bank,  which  makes  the  number  of  Sandy 
Spring  houses  with  modern  heating  apparatus,  add 
up  to  twenty-three. 

But  perhaps  the  most  radical  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  bank  building,  which  has  been  more 
than  doubled  in  size.  Inside  it  has  very  handsome 
fittings  in  chestnut,  and  accommodates  both  the  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Savings  Institution  comfortably, 
and  even  outside  it  is  now  an  attractive  structure, 
instead  of  the  little  snub-nosed  house  we  have  known  ! 

Early  in  Hay  the  Government  surveyors  went 
through  this  region  and  left  behind  them  on  every 
available  surface  cabalistic  characters,  doubtless  of 
deep  and  mysterious  significance,  but  all  that  the 
uninitiated  can  glean  from  them  is  some  rather  sur- 
prising information  as  to  the  relative  altitude  of  dif- 
ferent points.  Ashton  is  496  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  big  chestnut  tree  on  Cherry  Grove  farm  is 
fifty-seven  feet  higher.  Sandy  Spring  is  eleven  feet 
lower  than  Ashton,  Olney  is  on  a level  with  the  top 
of  the  Washington  Monument — 555  feet — and  the 
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Manor  is  really  so  far  justified  in  its  assumption  of 
superiority,  as  that  it  can  actually  look  down  on  the 
rest  of  us  from  an  elevation  of  559  feet! 

On  May  19,  William  J.  T.  Farquhar  and  Lottie 
Griffith  were  married  in  Rockville. 

On  May  5,  at  Mt.  Airy,  the  Wednesday  Club  and 
a number  of  guests  enjoyed  a very  interesting  talk 
on  Japan  by  Alonzo  H.  Stewart,  of  Washington,  il- 
lustrated with  'numerous  photographs  which  he  took 
while  in  the  Mikado’s  empire. 

Another  pleasant  occasion  during  May  was  the  con- 
cert given  at  the  Lyceum  bv  the  Swarthmore  Glee 
and  Mandolin  Clubs.  The  young  men  made  very 
good  music,  and  bore  themselves  with  most  admira- 
ble dignity.  Our  pleasure  in  their  deportment  was 
hardly  second  to  our  enjoyment  of  their  perform- 
ance ! 

On  May  28,  the  stockholders  of  the  Enterprise 
Telephone  Company  decided  to  sell  out  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  Company,  who  took  possession 
of  our  lines  and  exchanges  on  June  1,  with  good  re- 
sults up  to  date.  The  Sandy  Spring  telephone  had 
until  this  time  afforded  much  in  the  way  of  “copy” 
to  the  historian,  but  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a neigh- 
borhood affair,  and  the  thing  that  is  now  ours — only 
a small  fringe  on  the  skirts  of  a great  corporation — 
has  lost  all  individuality  and  “local  color.”  Let  us 
hope  it  may  not  lose  its  usefulness  along  with  its 
endearing  personal  qualities!  * 

Sandy  Spring  does  not  often  make  a distinct  acqui- 
sition in  the  way  of  population,  but  about  this  time 
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A.  A.  Brigham  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  wife,  son 
and  daughter,  after  a trial  residence  of  several  months, 
became  permanent  citizens.  Mr.  Brigham  has  been 
Master  of  Bhode  Island  State  Grange  and  Director 
of  Bhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  and  for  five 
years  he  was  instructor  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  J apan.  Buying  Levi  Hill’s  house  and  lot,  and  land 
adjacent  from  H.  T.  Lea,  they  proceeded  to  renovate 
and  reconstruct  the  dwelling  and  put  up  new  out- 
buildings. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  May  were  very  dry,  which 
had  a bad  effect  on  the  strawberries,  that  were  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  rain  that  fell  daily  during  the 
picking  season.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a fair  crop, 
and  one  grower  reports  more  profit  from  one  acre  of 
berries  than  from  eighty  acres  of  wheat ! 

Ice  formed  on  the  10  and  11  May,  and  almost  full- 
grown  leaves  on  poplar  and  other  trees  in  the  low 
ground  were  frozen,  making  the  woods  look  as  if  it 
had  been  burned  over,  and  in  some  places  all  fruit, 
even  apples,  was  killed.  From  the  13  to  the  10  of 
the  month  the  mercury  ranged  from  80°  to  88°  ; by 
the  21  it  was  cool  enough  for  fire;  and  May  closed 
with  a very  severe  storm,  in  which  a cow  was  killed 
by  lightning  at  Auburn  and  there  was  hail  in  places. 

On  June  7,  Sherwood  Friends’  School  held  its  final 
commencement;  when-  it  opened  in  the  fall  it  was  as 
a High  School,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County, 
though  the  Friends  still  make  a strenuous  effort  to 
keep  a hand  in  its  management. 
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On  the  14  June,  Samuel  P.  Thomas  took  his  de- 
gree as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College. 

The  Sandy  Spring  Quarterly  Meeting  occurred 
June  9-11,  with  John  J.  Cornell,  A.  Haviland  Hull 
and  0.  Edward  Janney  present  as  ministers.  Ed- 
ward C.  Wilson,  principal  of  the  Friends’  School  in 
Baltimore,  addressed  the  Eirst-day  School  conference. 
There  was  a fair  average  attendance  of  Friends  from 
a distance,  and  all  the  sessions  were  interesting  and 
helpful. 

The  evening  of  June  21  was  signalized  hv  a won- 
derful rainbow.  A complete  double  arch  of  the  pris- 
matic colors  swept  from  horizon  to  horizon  in  the 
eastern  heavens,  shutting  in  a segment  of  shimmering, 
colorful,  opalescent  vapor,  while  the  unbroken  semi- 
circle of  the  second  bow  spanned  the  blue-gray  sky 
towards  the^  zenith. 

The  week  following  Quarterly  meeting,  some  of 
our  energetic  young  women  opened  a Woman’s  Ex- 
change in  the  library  building  at  Sandy  Spring. 
Emma  T.,  Lillie  B.,  and  Virginia  MoP.  Stabler, 
Florence  M.  Bond,  Helen  G.  Miller,  Ethel  Farquhar 
and  Dorothy  Brooke  were  the  managers  of  the  scheme, 
which  proved  a success,  as  the  decorative  work,  haiul- 
sewing  and  all  kinds  of  fancy  cookery  were  in  de- 
mand among  home  folks  as  well  as  among  the  “sum- 
mer people.”  The  Exchange,  under  the  care  of  one  of 
its  managers,  was  open  for  several  hours  each  morn- 
ing throughout  the  summer,  and  for  a day  or  two  in 
December  to  catch  the  Christmas  trade. 
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June  25,  the  body  of  William  P.  Iddings,  of  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  was  buried  at  Woodside  Cemetery. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  young  people  started 
a riding  club,  which  with  more  or  less  regularity  took 
weekly  horseback  excursions,  and  the  divided  skirt 
was  much  in  evidence  throughout  the  summer. 

In  June,  Granville  F arquhar  sold  sixty  acres  of 
his  place,  lit.  Olney,  lying  to  the  south  of  his  farm 
buildings  on  the  Brookeville  pike,  to  Reuben  P. 
Hines.  Later  in  the  summer  he  sold  to  William  J. 
T.  Farquhar  a lot  on  the  Sandy  Spring  pike,  and  an- 
other, adjacent  to  that  and  to  Rockland  farm,  to  Dr. 
W.  E.  Magruder,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  Independence 
Day  celebration,,  the  4 July,  which  is  also  little  llar- 
garet  Sherman  Jones’  birthday,  witnessed  a unique 
entertainment  at  her  home,  The  Briers.  Over  forty 
children  in  Indian  costume  assembled  on  the  shady 
lawn  during  the  morning,  and  warwhoops  resounded 
as  the  village  of  wigwams  and  its  band  of  young 
“squaws”  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  “braves” 
in  wonderful  war  paint  and  feathers.  Luncheon  was 
served  out  of  doors,  and  the  children  and  the  “grown- 
ups” in  attendance,  all  voted  it  a charming  occasion. 

On  July  8,  occurred  the  death  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  our  County,  John  Bready,  a near 
neighbor  to  Sandy  Spring,  if  not  immediately  of  it. 
The  following  sketch  was  taken  from  a notice  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  American: 

Mr.  Bready  “was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  but 
came  to  Montgomery  with  his  father  when  quite  a 
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young  man,  engaging  in  farming.  In  this  occupation 
he  was  successful,  owning  at  the  time  of  his  death 
four  large  and  fertile  farms,  besides  possessing  large 
holdings  of  securities.  He  married  a Miss  Kelly,  of 
Frederick  County,  his  mother  dying  on  his  wedding 
day. 

“Although  of  a modest  disposition  and  never  seek- 
ing public  office,  he  was  appointed  by . Governor 
Lloyd  Lowndes  a member  of  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board,  and  served  for  six  years,  until  the 
board  was  reorganized  by  Governor  Smith.  During 
his  service  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  eradicating 
pleura-pneumonia  from  the  State.  He  was  a director 
of  the  Union  Turnpike  Company  of  Montgomery 
County  for  twenty-five  years,  and  .its  president  for 
eighteen  years,  serving  continuously  until  he  resigned 
in  May,  1905.  He  was  an  incorporator  of  the  First 
Xational  Bank  of  Sandy  Spring,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  a director.” 

On  the  12  July  there  was  a very  pleasant  al  fresco 
concert  at  Bloomfield  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club 
House;  but  in'  spite  of  the  good  attedance  at  this 
entertainment  and  the  crowd  at  the  minstrel  show, 
also  given  for  it  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  28  July  the 
Club  House  still  stands  a forlorn  skeleton,  peering 
over  the  hilltop  for  ■someone  to  come  and  cover  its 
“bare  bones”  with  weatherboards  and  roof ! 

A song  recital  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  20  by  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Janney  of  Baltimore  had  a far  smaller 
audience  than  her  fine,  beautifully  trained  voice  de- 
served. 
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“The  pages  of  this  history  would  be  very  incom- 
plete without  more  than  a passing  reference  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Charles  Stabler,  who  died  at  the 
Cottage,  July  24,  1906,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

“He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Ann  Moore  Stabler, 
and  was  bom  October  28,  1826,  on  a farm  near 
Brookeville,  now  owned  by  John  Riggs. 

“At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  drove  a large 
team,  hauling  flour  from  Brookeville  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C. 

“In  1837  the  family  moved  from  Brookeville  to 
Bloomfield,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1841,  when  the  entire  household  of  Caleb  Stabler 
went  to  live  on  ‘The  Manor,’  on  a large  tract  of  land 
purchased  for  $2.05  per  acre.  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  he  lived  upon  ‘The  Manor,’  Charles  Sta- 
bler helped  to  make  it  ‘blossom  as  the  rose.’ 

“On  June  16,  1853,  he  was  married  at  Brooke 
Meadow  to  Sarah  E.  Kirk,  and  went  to  Sunnyside 
to  live.  Kine  years  after  he  moved  to  Burnside, 
where  he  farmed  for  several  years,  until  he  entered 
the  mercantile  firm  of  C.  Stabler  & Co.,  at  Ashton, 
when  he  bought  the  Cottage  from  Charles  G.  Porter 
and  moved  to  it,  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  store. 

“The  firm  having  dissolved  in  1870,  he  retired 
to  his  farm  an  continued  to  work  that,  until,  after 
seventy  years  of  strenuous  exertion,  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  active  labor.  He  had  a 
partial  stroke  of  paralysis  about  six  years  before  his 
death  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
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“His  life  was  of  the  intensive  sort;  as  a boy  he 
early  took  up  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden  will- 
ingly, and  all  through  his  career  it  was  his  habit 
never  to  shrink  or  try  to  throw  the  hard  task  on  any 
other  person,  but,  seemingly,  to  prefer  to  take  the 
arduous  and  tedious  duties  upon  himself.  In  a quiet 
and  unpretentious  way  he  looked  after  the  needy,  and 
always  sympathized  with  those  in  distress. 

“As  a neighbor  he  was  kind  and  generous,  almost 
to  a fault ; he  would  sometimes  neglect  his  own  work 
to  help  a friend  or  neighbor  in  time  of  trouble.  He 
was  very  fond  of  society,  also  of  music  and  poetry, 
and  it  was  one  of  his  pleasures  to  repeat  his  favorite 
verses  from  Burns  and  other  poets. 

“He  very  much  despised  anything  like  hypocrisy, 
and  this  dislike  grew  on  him  till  he  almost  lost  faith 
in  the  professors  of  religion ; yet  he  had  a very  tender 
and  responsive  heart. 

“As  a farmer  he  was  ever  striving  to  im- 
prove conditions  and  increase  Results,  experiment- 
ing with  new  methods  and  new  ideas ; and  he 
made  a success  of  nearly  everything  he  undertook 
in  that  line.  He  never  tried  to  grow  a crop  or  to 
raise  an  animal  or  fowl  that  he  did  not  succeed  far 
above  the  average  man,  and  this  was  due  to  his  pains- 
taking and  untiring  industry.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  of  his  declining  years  that  he  had  to 
give  up  active  work.  After  he  had  passed  several 
milestones  beyond  the  allotted  journey  of  maids  life, 
it  pleased  the  Good  Bather  to  call  him  to  his  Eternal 
Home.  In  him  we  have  lost  a good  citizen  and  a 
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kind  hearted  and  generous  man,  in  whose  character 
there  was  much  to  emulate.’7  (E.  P.  T.) 

During  a severe  storm  on  the  27  July,  ^Tewton 
Stabler’s  barn  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned, 
with  two  tons  of  hay  and  four  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat. 

About  the  end  of  July,  Dr.  J.  Elliott  Gilpin  of 
Baltimore  completed  a bungalow,  largely  built  with 
his  own  hands  on  land  bought  of  Mary  T.  Bond  and 
sons,  and  he  and  his  family  will  use  it  as  a summer 
home. 

Two  parties  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  of  Au- 
gust to  go  camping.  From  July  31  to  August  7, 
seven  young  women  kept  open  house  at  Burnside 
after  the  unique  plan  long  in  vogue  in  Sandy  Spring ; 
and  from  August  4-13,  the  camp  on  Capon  Biver, 
W.  Va.,  owned  by  a number  of  our  neighbors,  was 
occupied  by  some  of  them  and  their  friends. 

On  August  3,  there  was  a lawn  fete  at  Riverton  for 
St.  Luke’s  church,  Brighton. 

On  the  evening  of  August  21.  the  barn  of  Lewis 
Steer  was  burned  with  all  his  hay  and  grain,  his 
driving  horse,  harness,  etc. 

And  on  the  same  day,  August  21,  the  County  Fair 
at  Rockville  began : and  it  had  about  the  best  weather 
that  the  month  afforded,  though  it  was  hot  on  the  21, 
and  rainy  on  the  24,  the  day  the  fair  closed.  The 
exhibits  and  the  attendance  were  both  good,  but  gam- 
bling of  all  kinds  was  carried  on  to  a most  disgrace- 
ful  extent. 
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All  through  the  summer,  on  the  initiative  of  Roger 
b.  f arquhar,  a petition  had  been  in  circ]uation  pray- 
ing the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  withhold  the 
license  for  pool-selling  at  the  fair,  the  granting  of  it 
being  at  his  discretion.  Though  the  petition  was 
signed  by  many,  yet  the  Judge,  for  some  reason,  felt 
bound  to  the  fair  managers  to  give  them  their  usual 
privilege ; but  he  promises  that  next  year,  if  another 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  pool-selling,  he  will  refuse 
to  grant  the  license.  So  it  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
day,  “up  to’7  the  respectable  people  of  the  County  to 
do  all  they  can  to  eliminate  this  objectionable  fea- 
ture; and  we  should  not  rest  until  this  and  all  its 
other  demoralizing  concomitants  are  banished,  and  the 
Agricultural  Fair  is  made  the  place  of  innocent  rec- 
reation for  the  farmer  and  his  family  which  it  should 
be. 

August  25,  those  interested  in  the  Club  House 
thriftily  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  many  sum- 
mer guests  in  the  neighborhood  to  have  an  entertain- 
ment, which  was  well  patronized,  the  program  consist- 
ing of  tableaux  illustrating  songs,  music  and  a pres- 
entation of  the  always  amusing  farce,  Box  and  Cox. 

During  the  month  of  August,  R.  Rowland  Moore 
bought  Plainfield  farm  from  his  father,  William  W. 
Moore,  and  the  adjoining  Oxmead  place  from  Joseph 
T.  Moore,  and  he  and  his  son  William  have  gone  to 
farming.  They  have  also  put  up  a most  complete 
chicken  palace,  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
even  steam  heat  ! We  hope  the  hens  may  appreciate 
their  advantages  and  live  up  to  them. 
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On  August  30,  a large  party  of  Friends  and  others 
set  out  from  Sandy  Spring  for  the  Friends’  General 
Conference  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland.  Thir- 
ty-four of  our  people  were  present  during  its  sessions, 
which  lasted  a week,  and  enjoyed  the  fine  weather, 
the  good  company,  and  the  many  opportunities  for 
spiritual  and  intellectual  uplift  that  were  free  to  all 
there  on  the  mountain  top. 

The  re-opening  of  the  schools  was  an  occasion  of 
unusual  interest  among  us,  owing  to  the  new  condi- 
tions governing  them.  Sherwood  having  become  a 
part  of  the  County  system,  it  and  the  Sandy  Spring 
school  became  one  under  the  principalship  of  Roger 
J.  Whiteford ; the  three  lowest  grades  meet  in  the 
public-school  house  under  the  instruction  of  Sallie  P. 
Brooke,  and  the  older  children  go  to  Sherwood,  where 
Ida  P.  Stabler  and  Isabel  Stabler  assist  the  principal. 

The  school  opened  well,  and  by  midwinter  there 
were  109  pupils  enrolled,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed epidemic  of  measles.  This  began  early  in  the 
term,  and  not  a family,  hardly  a child,  escaped, 
though  one  who  can  remember  for  several  years  back 
might  wonder  that  all  the  material  for  this  disease 
had  not  been  long  since  exhausted.  Besides  this 
plague  of  measles,  typhoid  came  nearer  being  epi- 
demic than  it  ever  did  before  in  this  region,  the  ne- 
groes especially  suffering  from  it,  though  there  were 
many  severe  cases  among  the  white  people. 

On  September  7,  the  body  of  Walter  Lea  was  in- 
terred at  Woodside  Cemetery. 
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On  the  morning  of  September  27,  the  bodv  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Riggs  was  found  near  Rock  Creek  bridge  on 
the  Rockville  road,  he  having  been  thrown  from  his 
buggy  and  killed  some  time  during  the  night.  His 
team  was  found  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

During  the  week  from  October  9-16,  John  J.  and 
Eliza  H.  Cornell  paid  a religious  visit  to  Sandy 
Spring.  In  those  seven  days  they  called  on  fifty-six 
families  and  attended  meeting  on  Sunday. 

On  the  9,  we  had  a high  north-west  wind,  the  first 
from  that  quarter  for  months ; and  while  it  blew,  the 
house  at  Willow  Grove  took  fire,  and  was  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  help  of  a chemical  fire- 
extinguisher  that  was  there. 

That  night  came  the  first  frost ; the  ground  froze, 
and  there  was  ice  on  three  succeeding  nights,  but  the 
mercury  stood  at  70°  on  the  15  October. 

On  October  3,  Ebenezer  Wanzer,  son  of  E.  W. 
and  Sarah  M.  E.  Haviland,  was  born  at  Avoca. 

From  the  6-8  October,  the  Orthodox  Friends  held 
their  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Ashton  meeting-house- 
An  interesting  Bible  Conference  occupied  the  even- 
ing of  the  6,  and  the  Sunday  morning  session  was 
well  attended.  Several  Friends  from  other  meetings 
were  present,  among  them  David  Sampson,  of  Forth 
Carolina. 

Charles  E.  and  Florence  M.  Bond,  on  October  20. 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
with  a large  reception  at  Edgewood. 

Though  so  many  of  our  people  had  attendeed  the 
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Conference,  and  in  spite  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stances at  borne,  twenty-four  Sandy  Springers  went 
to  Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore.  It  seems  a fact 
unusual  enough  to  be  noteworthy,  that  one  of  our 
members  was  this  year  absent  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  forty  years. 

All  through  the  fall  the  whole  neighborhood  had 
been  in  deep  sympathy  with  Mary  E.  Moore  and  her 
family  on  account  of  her  illness ; cheered  by  her  im- 
provement from  time  to  time,  rejoicing  in  her  ap- 
parent convalescence,  deeply  bereaved  when  her  death 
came  on  the  11  Xovember. 

After  a life  spent  wholly  in  the  cheerful,  loving 
service  of  others,  her  end  was  that  of 

“One  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

The  daughter  of  William  John  and  Rebecca  M. 
Thomas,  she  was  born  at  Clifton,  October  24,  1838. 
Her  early  education,  outside  of  an  exceptionally  wise 
and  inspiring  home  training,  was  obtained  from  gov- 
ernesses, and  in  small  day  schools ; her  later  school 
life  was  spent  at  Fair  Hill,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mary  Willis  Kirk,  Rebecca  Watson  and  William 
Henry  Farquhar. 

In  185S,  she  married  William  Wilson  Moore,  and 
they  made  a modest  but  happy  home  at  Atholwood, 
given  her  by  her  father  as  her  share  of  the  paternal 
acres.  This  home  was  hallowed,  blessed  and  saddened 
bv  the  birth  and  early  death  of  their  daughter  Clara. 
Here  also  was  born  their  son  R.  Rowland,  their  other 
two  children,  Sarah  and  Rebecca  being  born  at  Plain- 
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field,  whither  they  moved  in  1865,  and  lived  under 
the  roof  of  Robert  II.  and  Hadassah  J.  Moore. 

The  young  daughter-in-law  at  once  became  the 
prop  and  stay  of  her  husband’s  parents,  and  increas- 
ingly so  in  their  old  age ; they  and  all  who  were 
nearest  to  her,  depending  upon  her  in  a most  unusual 
degree  for  counsel,  sympathy  and  help,  which  never 
failed  them.  Indeed,  her  readiness  to  respond  to  all 
demands  upon  her  for  succor — from  whatever  source 
— was  unvarying,  while  her  own  tastes  and  wishes 
were  her  last  consideration. 

Modesty  and  humility  were  hers  in  such  measure 
as  to  shut  out  self-esteem  entirely,  and  she  would  have 
been  the  last  person  to  realize  the  extent  of  her  influ- 
ence for  good,  and  the  high  place  she  occupied  in  the 
love  and  honor  of  the  community. 

Her  hospitality  was  most  generous,  and  everyone 
who  came  within  the  charmed  circle  of  her  home 
life,  always  remembered  it  as  a happy  experience. 

“Bid  the  epithet  that  belongs  to  her— perhaps  more 
than  any  other — is  ‘faithful.’  She  was  a faithful 
daughter  and  friend ; she  was  a faithful  wife  and 
companion:  a faithful  mother  and  grandmother;  a 
faiihful  neighbor  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
colored. 

“She  was  happily  constituted  in  being  able  to 
think  for  herself,  to  draw  her  own  conclusions,  and  to 
remain  true  to  them.  She  was  never  overbearing,  or 
unmindful  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

“Her  love  worked  out  in  her  every-day  life,  towards 
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all  her  neighbors.  Truly  many  are  they  who  will  be 
thankful  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her.” 
(Home  Interest  Memorial.) 

“She  was  an  active  and  deeply  concerned  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  many  years  clerk 
of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting;  she  was,  at  an 
early  age,  appointed  an  elder.  She  frequently  at- 
tended quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  where  her 
quiet  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  justness  of  her  judg- 
ment made  her  opinions  a strong  support  to  others. 
She  lived  always  within  the  light  of  her  Heavenly 
Father’s  love,  and  with  gentle  sweetness  trod  the 
path  leading  into  everlasting  peace.”  (M.  B.  M.  in 
Friends  Intelligencer.) 

During  November  there  were  within  our  borders 
three  large  auction  sales  in  ten  days.  On  November 
13,  Estelle  T.  Moore  sold  farm  implements,  stock, 
etc.,  as  she  had  rented  her  farm ; and  Caleb  Stabler 
on  the  15,  and  E.  P.  Taylor  on  the  22,  sold  theirs 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  lose  two  families  at  one 
time,  but  at  the  close  of  1906,  Caleb  and  Mina  L. 
Stabler,  with  their  children,  went  to  live  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  he  has  a position  with  the  Delaware 
Roofing  Company;  and  E.  P.  and  Sallie  E.  Taylor 
went  to  California  with  a view  to  making  their  home 
there.  When  they  left  Cherry  Grove,  F.  D.  and 
Mary  P.  T.  Jackson  moved  there  from  Melrose. 

On  the  evening  of  November  27,  the  ladies  of  the 
M.  E.  church  held  an  oyster  supper  at  Myrtlebank. 
Ashton,  which  gave  them  good  returns  for  their  labor. 
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‘‘December  1,  at  her  home  in  Ashton,  Sarah  H. 
Stone  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

“In  1858,  her  marriage  with  James  H.  Stone 
brought  her  to  Sandy  Spring,  from  her  home-  at  Hope- 
well,  Ya.,  and  fifty  years  of  her  life  were  spent  here. 

“In  her  new  surroundings  she  had  trials  and  cares 
to  encounter  altogether  new  to  her,  but  she  patiently 
met  them,  bravely  surmounting  all  difficulties  that 
beset  her  path,  and  proving  a most  exemplary  wife 
and  step-mother. 

“Her  husband’s  son  and  daughter  have  paid  the 
highest  tribute  to  her  judicious  training,  always  ex- 
pressing the  fullest  appreciation  for  her  worth,  and 
making  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  the  wise  care 
and  guidance  she  ever  extended  to  them. 

“The  true  and  fond  affection  that  existed  between 
them  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life  shows  the  warm 
gratitude  her  children  and  grand-children  felt  for 
her  just  and  true  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

“She  was  very  reserved  in  character,  but  though 
everyone  respected  her  honesty  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, very  few  knew  her  really  warm-hearted  disposi- 
tion. She  was  a true  and  sincere  friend  to  those  who 
knew  her  well  and  loved  her.’’  (E.  B.) 

Sandy  Spring  has  the  reputation  of  having  more 
and  worse  fires  than  any  other  rural  district  in  the 
State,  and  on  the  night  of  December  4 the  worst  one 
that  ever  occurred  here  took  place  at  Lucknough. 
Starting  in  the  barn,  the  flames,  fanned  by  a south 
wind,  devoured  the  dwelling  and  all  the  farm  build- 
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ings  except  a silo  and  a small  dairy  at  some  distance 
to  windward  of  the  origin  of  the  fire.  In  the  differ- 
ent houses  were  thirty-one  cows,  thirteen  horses,  a 
number  of  calves,  corn,  hay,  vehicles,  etc.,  which 
were  destroyed,  and  a large  part  of  2,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  were  roasted.  This  conflagration  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  more  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  par- 
lor match. 

Furniture  and  trimmings  from  the  house  were 
saved.  A new.  bam  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
but  the  house  will  not  be  replaced  at  present. 

“On  December  7,  1906,  died  Annie  T.  Porter, 
widow  of  Edward  Porter,  Jr.,  and  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Ann  (Roberts)  Kennard  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

“A  resident  of  Sandy  Spring  from  early  childhood, 
she  received  an  excellent  education  in  her  native 
State,  and  she  became  a teacher  when  hardly  eighteen 
years  of  age,  her  first  pupils  being  three  little  sisters 
in  the  home  of  Richard  T.  and  Edith  D.  Bentley. 
Later,  in  the  public  school,  hundreds  of  children 
came  under  her  strong  but  gentle  influence,  and  we 
believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sav  that  there  was 
neither  boy  nor  girl,  however  unpromising,  in  whom 
she  did  not  discover  The  spark  Divine,’  and  who  was 
not  made  better  by  her  companionship. 

“We  can  hardly  measure  the  extent  of  her  power 
for  good,  which  she  exercised  not  so  much  by  occa- 
sional precept  as  by  constant  example. 

“Cheerfulness,  unvarying  truth,  industry,  innate 
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refinement  in  word  and  deed,  and  a love  of  the  beau- 
tiful were  her  most  striking  characteristics. 

“She  needs  no  monument ; it  has  long  been  building 
in  the  hearts  of  grateful  pupils,  who  are  solving  some 
of  life’s  problems  today  by  rules  she  taught  them, 
unawares,  in  childhood.”  (M.  B.  T.) 

Sandy  Spring  has  everything  that  other  people 
have  except  a railroad — it  even  has  several  wireless 
telegraph  stations  now,  the  first  one  being  installed 
at  Fair  Hill  during  Christmas  week  by  Harold  B. 
Stabler.  With  it  he  caught  flying  messages  from  a 
variety  of  distant  points,  though  he  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  it  so  pitched  as  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  Fred  Iddings,  who  also  has  a station  at 
Riverside. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  the  Ly- 
ceum has  witnessed  for  many  years  occurred  on  De- 
cember 28,  when  J.  E.  Tylor  gave  his  lecture  on 
“Hunting  with  a Camera,”  illustrated  by  superb 
lantern  slides  from  photographs  of  his  own  taking. 
It  was  almost  incredible  that  any  man  should  have 
had  the  patient  perseverance,  the  ingenuity  and  the 
luck  to  have  secured  those  scenes  from  the  wild  life 
of  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles  which  were  enjoyed  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  assembly. 

“In  the  death  of  Beulah  Iddings  Lea,  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1906,  the  neighborhood  loses  one  of  its  oldest 
members. 

“Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1S2L  she  had  just  cele- 
brated her  eighty-second  birthday  a few  days  before 
she  was  called  away. 
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‘‘One  of  a family  of  eleven,  nine  of  whom  reached 
maturity,  she  had  outlived  all  but  one  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  some  of  whom  were  older  and  some 
younger  than  herself. 

“She  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  Female  Semi- 
nary, at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  school  for  girls  in  the 
United  States ; and  soon  after  she  left  school  her 
parents  moved  to  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  where 
in  1844  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Lea,  and  came 
to  live  in  Sandy  Spring.  Here  she  and  her  husband 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  occupying  during 
that  time  four  different  homes. 

“Four  children  were  born  to  them,  three  of  whom 
married  and  made  homes  of  their  own,  while  the  eld- 
est daughter  remained  with  her  parents  until  both 
were  laid  to  rest. 

“All  who  knew  Beulah  Lea  in  her  prime  will  re- 
member her  distinct  individuality,  and  would  choose 
such  words  as  Avarm-hearted/  ‘whole-souled’  and  ‘hos- 
pitable’ to  describe  her. 

“There  was  an  energy  and  a buoyant  elasticity 
about  her  nature  that  often  found  vent  in  whistling 
or  singing  about  her  work,  and  even  in  her  old  age  her 
voice  was  still  sweet. 

“When  eyesight  and  memory  failed  her.  the  loving 
heart  was  unchanged,  and  had  room  for  children  and 
grandchildren,  friends  and  relations  till  the  very  last ; 
and  the  many  whom  she  loved,  and  who  loved  her  in 
return,  will  find  no  one  to  fill  her  place.”  (F  P.  I.) 
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January,  1907,  opened  with  a clear  sky  and  a tem- 
perature of  48° ; and  it  gradually  rose  till  it  stood  at 
70°  at  noon  on  January  7.  The  frogs  sang  that  night, 
and  wild  geese  were  seen  going  north  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  The  poor  birds  were  sadly  “previ- 
ous,” however,  for  winter  took  a new  lease  of  life  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  In  January  there  were  only 
four  clear  days,  but  at  6 a.  m.  on  the  10,  there  was  an 
earthquake  shock  that  was  felt  by  a number  of  people 
at  different  places  in  Sandy  Spring. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  new  year  brought  three 
more  sales — the  effects  of  Annie  T.  Porter  and  Sarah 
H.  Stone  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  Mr.  Snyder 
disposed  of  his  farm  outfit  before  returning  to  Balti- 
more to  live. 

About  the  first  of  the  year,  Henry  T.  Moore  went 
to  Wilmington,  where  he  had  found  a position,  mak- 
ing the  latest  addition  to  the  large  and  growing  Sandy 
Spring  colony  there;  and  Granville  and  Martha  T. 
Farquhar  went  to  California  for  a short  stay. 

On  January  14,  Lucy  S.  Lea  and  her  daughter 
Doris  came  to  make  their  home  in  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Sarah  H.  Stone,  in  Ashton,  which  they 
have  named  Leacroft. 

Recently  a very  striking,  artistic  and  life-like  oil 
portrait  of  Joseph  T.  Moore  has  been  hung  in  the 
main  room  of  the  Insurance  Office  at  Sandy  Spring, 
he  having  been  president  of  the  Company  for  a time, 
and  a very  active  and  influential  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  over  thirty  years. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  1907,  Dr.  Augustus 
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Stabler  was  busy  lecturing  before  Farmers’  Insti- 
tutes, mainly  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
where  his  efforts  were  most  acceptable.  At  the  same 
time  A.  A.  Bingham  was  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Haviland  in  Sandy 
Spring  were  saddened  by  the  news  of  her  death  in 
Baltimore  on  the  11  February.  She  had  spent  sev- 
eral months  of  each  of  the  past  twelve  years  among 
us,  sewing  in  many  homes,  and  wherever  she  went 
her  sweet  spirit  and  genial,  kindly  nature  made  her  a 
valued  friend  as  well  as  a helper. 

The  thirty-fourth  Annual  Farmers'  Convention 
was  held  in  the  Lyceum  on  the  12  February.  As 
usual,  the  meeting  was  replete  with  interest,  and  the 
attendance,  though  not  large,  was  representative  of 
the  best  type  of  farmers  who  make  up  the  five  clubs 
uniting  in  the  Convention,  the  latest  addition,  the 
Goshen  Club,  making  a particularly  strong  showing. 

The  Shoemaker  road  law  was  one  of  the  main 
subjects  of  the  day,  and  a proposal  to  try  once  more 
for  a dog-tax  law  was  very  strongly  approved.  A 
committee  was  named  to  draft  a bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  next  year  and  to  conduct  a vigorous 
campaign  of  public  education  before  the  election  and 
assembling  of  that  body. 

The  road  question  again  came  up  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  farm  products.  With  such 
highways  as  we  now  have  it  was  generally  thought 
best  to  feed  to  stock  all  that  the  farm  produces  except 
wheat. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  for  each 
district  to  elect  its  own  county  commissioner  would 
be  better ‘than  the  present  plan  of  having  a general 
ticket  before  the  whole  County. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
day’s  program  was  the  noontide  luncheon  served  by 
a large  committee  of  ladies  to  140  men,  wrhose  appe- 
tites were  vigorous,  but  hardly  in  proportion  to  the 
abundant  provision  furnished. 

On  February  20,  Richard  Dupont,  son  of  Eliza 
M.  H.  and  W.  B.  Chicester,  was  bom  at  Springland. 

February  22,  the  remains  of  John  Stabler  were 
buried  in  the  old  family  graveyard  at  Spring  Garden. 

Washington’s  Birthday  was  interestingly  celebrat- 
ed by  Sherwood  School,  the  children  giving*  appro- 
priate recitations,  songs  and  original  papers,  and  J. 
C.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Augustus  Stabler  making  inter- 
esting and  helpful  addresses. 

On  Maryland  day,  a month  later  (March  25),  the 
children  did  quite  as  well  as  on  February  22,  but  the 
orator  of  the  occasion,  by  the  manner  and  the  matter 
of  his  discourse  to  the  pupils,  made  a striking  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  taking  politics  into  the  schools. 
It  is  an  outrage  that  our  young  people  should  be 
forced  to  listen  to  such  foolish  babble  from  such  a 
man  as  the  aspirant  to  the  State’s  Attorneyship  who 
talked  to  them  that  morning,  wThen  there  are  scores 
of  able,  honorable  citizens  who  would  have  done  the 
duty  willingly  and  acceptably. 

On  the  23  February,  Ellen  and  Ethel  Farquhar 
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and  Dorothy  Brooke  sailed  from  New  York  for  a 
delightful  month  in  Bermuda. 

Those  of  us  who  pin  our  faith  to  the  groundhog  as 
a weather  prophet  began  to  prepare  for  gardening 
and  spring  sewing  (when  the  2 February  proved 
cloudy  from  beginning  to  end,  and  they  fondly  quoted 
the  old  rhyme : 

“Candlemas  Day!  Candlemas  Day! 

Half  our  fire  and  half  our  hay. 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  fine  and  clear 

Corn  and  fruits  will  then  be  dear. 

“If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright 

Winter  will  have  another  fight. 

But  if  Candlemas  Day  bring  cloud  and  rain 

Winter  is  gone  and  won’t  come  again.” 

But  alas  for  their  confidence ! Instead  of  beating 
a retreat  in  good  order  by  the  end  of  February,  win- 
ter hung  on  till  late  in  March.  The  only  good  sleigh- 
ing of  the  season  began  with  six  inches  of  snow  on 
the  4 March. 

There  was  a snowfall  of  about  eight  inches  on 
March  10,  and  some  sleighing  the  next  day;  there 
was  a thunder  storm  on  the  12,  the  balckbirds  came 
on  the  5,  and  the  robins  on  the  13  March. 

With  an  occasional  mild  day  and  more  sunshine 
than  during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  March  was  s ill 
wintry  until  the  22,  which  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable days  on  record.  According  to  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  our  no  less  reliable  farmer  meteorilog- 
ist,  Allan  Farquhar,  there  was  a wider  range  of 
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temperature  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on  that  date, 
than  on  any  since  regular  weather  satistics  have  been 
kept.  Beginning  at  38°  in  the  morning — a heavy 
hoar  frost  and  the  ground  somewhat  frozen — the  mer- 
cury rose  to  90°  in  Sandy  Spring — before  3 p.  m. ; 
and  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  with  our  fires  in- 
doors, the  hot  sunshine  out  of  doors,  and  all  our 
winter  clothing  besides ! 

The  23  March  was  another  summer  day,  and  the 
rest  of  the  month  would  have  done  credit  to  the  last 
of  May ; there  were  two  other  days  when  the  mercury 
went  up  to  80°,  and  all  sorts  of  things  came  out  as 
if  by  magic. 

The  jonquils  bloomed  on  ihe  24,  followed  fast  by 
apricot,  peach  and  plum  trees;  the  lawns  and  wheat 
fields  put  on  green  velvet  mantles,  and  everyone 
trembled  for  the  consequences  of  the  frost  that  must 
come  later,  though  we  had  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
this  sudden  and  premature  spring.  It  ended  on 
Easter  Sunday,  March  31,  . with  a cold  drizzle  all 
day,  equally  discouraging  to  the  fruit  buds  and  the 
Easier  bonnet,  but  we  will  hope  without  lasting  det- 
riment to  either. 

But  weather  is  not  all  iliat  we  have  to  record  at 
this  time.  Those  benighted  folks  who  believe  that 
country  life  in  winter  is  synonymous  with  rest,  quiet 
and  loneliness  might  be  enlightened  by  studying  a 
list  of  Sandy  Spring  “functions,”  .kept  for  eighteen 


days  during  February  and  "March:  the  Farmers'  Con- 
vention, three  Agricultural  Clubs,  two  meetings  of 
the  Wednesday  Club,  Qlney  and  Brighton  Granges, 
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the  W.  C.  T.  LT,  the  Association,  the  Home  Interest, 
the  Neighbors,  two  dances,  the  Pitch  Club,  a Whist 
party,  a large  wedding  reception,  and  an  afternoon 
meeting  and  a social  gathering  of  Friends  both  large- 
ly attended.  There  were  also,  considering  the  time 
of  year,  an  unusual  number  of  strangers  within  our 
gates. 

There  seems  now  to  be  a livelier  interest  in  affairs 
of  the  Meeting  than  there  was  some  time  back;  and 
in  harmony  with  a general  movement  throughout 
the  Society,  Sandy  Spring  meeting  has  appointed  a 
Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Friends’  Princi- 
ples, which  arranged  for  March  2-3,  a most  enjoy- 
able and  very  profitable  week-end  conference.  It  was 
thus  described  by  one  who  attended  its  sessions : 

“The  exercises  began  with  a meeting  Seventh  day 
afternoon  (March  2),  at  which  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes, 
of  Swarthmore  College,  made  a thoughtful  and  in- 
spiring address  upon  the  question,  ‘Are  Friends’ 
Principles  Adapted  to  Present  Yeeds?’ 

“Ida  Palmer  Stabler  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
‘Religious  Instruction  of  Children ;’  and  ‘The  Super- 
vision of  Literature  for  the  Young’  was  the  title  of  a 
short  but  suggestive  paper  by  Dorothy  Prooke. 

“At  7.30  ' the  same  evening  many  interested 
Friends,  from  both  branches  of  the  Society,  and  some 
from  other  denominations,  met  at  Belmont,  the  home 
of  Edward  P.  Thomas,  and  a very  live  interest  was 
manifested  in  a number  of  questions  brought  up  bv 
the  chairman.  Sarah  T.  Miller,  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr. 
Carey,  of  Baltimore,  Alberta  Wilson,  of  Washing- 
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ton,  and  many  others,  made  informal  addresses,  and 
there  were  excellent  papers  read  by  Cornelia  H. 
Bentley  and  Allan  Farquhar. 

“At  the  meeting-house  on  first  day  morning,  the 
regular  meeting  for  worship  was  much  larger  than 
usual,  and  all  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  a 
fine  sermon  by  Dr.  Holmes. 

“Many  friends  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
conference,  which  has  proved  such  a successful  ex- 
periment, may  become  a periodical  occurrence.”  (M. 

M.  T.) 

The  Wednesday  Club,  which  has  been  as  active 
and  enthusiastic  as  ever  all  winter,  cn  March  7,  gave 
itself  and  its  friends  the  Ireat  of  listening  to  a most 
pleasant  and  instructive  talk  on  “Home  Life  in  Ja- 
pan,” by  our  new  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brigham,  whose 
five  years  residence  at  the  Agricultural  College,  at 
Sappora,  gave  her  wide  knowledge  of  her  subject ; and 
her  large  collection  of  household  articles,  such  as  are 
in  daily  use  by  the  Mikado's  subjects  was  very  illus- 
trative:. 

This  afternoon — at  Stanmore — was  a sort  of  post- 
script to  the  Club’s  last  year’s  course  of  study  on 
Japan,  and  on  March  29  it  offered  the  neighborhood 
another  delightful  opportunity,  a propos  of  its  work 
of  the  present  season.  At  its  invitation  Dr.  O.  E. 
Janney,  of  Baltimore,  gave  his  illustrated  lecture  on 
“Italian  Days”  at  the  Lyceum,  where  a large  audi- 
ence followed  him  appreciatively  from  Naples  to 
Switzerland,  up  the  Italian  peninsula;  his  pleasant 
descriptions  and  beautiful  pictures  making  us  feel 
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almost  as  if  we  had  seen  the  places  visited  in  imagi- 
nation. 

Nor  did  Dr.  J anney’s  services  end  with  his  lecture; 
he  spent  the  following  day  visiting  among  the 
Friends  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  Sunday  at 
meeting,  he  gave  us  a most  suggestive  and  helpful 
sermon. 

March  was  unusually  full  of  opportunities  for  im- 
provement for  such  of  our  people  as  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  Farmers’  Institute,  at  01- 
ney,  March  22-23,  was  one  which,  judging  by  the 
attendance,  was  not  appreciated. 

In  the  absence  of  Director  Amoss,  who  is  ill,  one  of 
his  speakers,  Mr.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania,  presided 
over  the  meetings,  besides  talking  in  an  interesting 
and  practical  way  on  the  fertilization  of  soils,  etc.  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  chicken  expert,  seemed  to  have  a good 
working  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  Mr.  Oswald 
gave  an  address  on  budding  and  grafting  and  one  on 
corn  testing  which  might  have  been  of  use  to  many 
more  people  if  they  had  only  come  to  hear.  Even  the 
up-to-date  Sandy  Spring  farmers  might  get  a few 
points  from  the  specialists  who  do  Institute  work,  if 
they  would  take  (he  trouble  to  attend  the  meetings. 

On  March  20,  at  Mt.  Airy,  Miss  May  Stone,  of 
Kentucky,  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the 
work  for  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  being  done  by 
the  W.  C.  T.  r.  Social  Settlement  and  Industrial 
School  at  Hindman:  and  the  speaker’s  personality 
was  a charming  index  to  the  character  of  the  effort. 
The  eighty  people  who  listened  to  her  with  the  deep- 
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est  attention  proved  their  interest  by  their  contribu- 
t ions. 

On  March  23,  John  Hall,  a worthy  colored  man, 
while  burning*  sedge  on  a field  near  Snell’s  bridge, 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  falling  into  the  fire, 
his  body  was  badly  burned,  though  the  stroke  and 
not  the  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
death  which  followed. 

About  4.30  on  the  morning  of  March  25  Richard 
I.  Lea’s  barn  was  burned.  He  was  in  Howard  County, 
where  he  now  lives  as  manager  of  a farm  belonging 
to  Governor  Warfield,  and  the  barn  was  locked  up 
and  unused,  so  the  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  started 
with  malice  aforethought.  Besides  the  building, 
some  wffieat  and  some  valuable  tools  were  lost. 

On  Mrach  24,  Estelle  Xewsome,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph E.  and  Huldah  n.  Jannev,  vras  born  at  Har- 
wood. 

“The  officers  of  our  Savings  Institution  have,  for 
many  years,  looked  with  much  interest  for  the  time 
to  arrive  when  their  annual  statement  should  show 
a holding  of  one  million  dollars.  This  point  was 
reached  and  passed  on  March  1,  1907,  when  the  total 
of  the  sheet  was  $1,010,538.50,  and  a blue  ribbon 
was  attached  to  the  report. 

“The  National  Bank  also  reached  its  highest  de- 
posit in  March — $98,000.00 — with  a surplus  and  un- 
divided profit  of  over  $10,000.00.”  (A.  G.  T.) 

Two  other  Sandy  Spring  institutions  of  real  im- 
portance of  late  should  claim  a share  of  our  atten- 
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tion,  one  being  the  industrial  hour  at  the  colored 
school  at  Sharp  Street.  The  project  originated  with 
Alary  E.  Thomas,  who  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  make  the  work  a success;  and  every  Fri- 
day afternoon  all  through  the  winter  she  and  a num- 
ber of  interested  helpers  have  devoted  themselves  to 
teaching  the  colored  children.  Instruction  was  given 
in  sewing  and  knitting  to  the  girls,  wdio  made  fair 
progress  along  these  lines ; while  the  boys  took  much 
interest  in  their  cobbling  lessons,  and  as  a result  of 
their  study  of  mat-making  they  sold  over  forty  husk 
mats  of  their  own  manufacture.  And  along  with 
this  practical  work  the  teachers  tried  to  give  both 
boys  and  girls  a moral  uplift. 

The  Philanthropic  Committee  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  and  the  County  school  fund  furnished  the 
financial  backing  for  the  enterprise. 

The  other  institution  referred  to  is  the  Reading 
Circle,  which  Henry  AY.  Wilbur  inaugurated  in  the 
fall  of  1905.  It  met  every  week  that  winter  during 
the  First-day  School  hour  after  meeting,  and  the 
members  took  a lively  interest  in  its  deliberations  till 
it  adjourned  for  the  summer.  The  meetings  were 
resumed  about  the  first  of  1907,  and  the  new  course, 
based  on  the  life  and  writings  of  John  Wilhelm 
Rowntree  and  of  John  G.  Whittier,  and  on  the  His- 
tory of  Friends  in  America,  promises  to  be  as  valua- 
ble as  the  first  proved  to  be. 

Having  no  legislature  of  our  own  to  supervise  this 
year,  we  have  kept  in  practice  by  trying  our  hand 
on  Congress.  Several  of  our  people  made  strenuous 
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efforts  against  a bill  requiring  all  wagons  of  more 
than  a certain  weight  entering  Washington  to  have 
four-inch  tires,  and  with  the  help  of  other  inter- 
ested parties  it  was  defeated.  A former  resident  of 
Sandy  Spring,  who  is  still  a member  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting — George  B.  Earquhar — was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  an  enactment  making  it  illegal 
for  any  dairyman  in  Washington  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session milk  bottles  bearing  another  dealers  mark. 

Another  of  our  young  men,  E.  Clifton  Thomas, 
has  invented  and  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
a paper  milk  bottle,  which  is  expected  to  be  widely 
used. 

A highly  respected  physician  of  our  neighborhood. 
Dr.  William  E.  Magruder,  has  of  late  won  recogni- 
tion from  the  medical  profession  elsewhere  for  his 
discovery  that  sulphuric  acid  is  a cure  for  exophthal- 
mic goitre.  This  rare  disease  was  long  regarded  as 
incurable,  but  in  1884  he  began  the  use  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  treatment  with  such  success  that  in  1888 
it  was  described  in  the  Medical  News.  In  a Bulletin 
published  last  October  by  the  George  Washington 
University,  Dr.  Dwight  Gordon  Smith  reports  a 
series  of  cases  beginning  in  1904,  treated  in  the 
George  Washington  Hospital  according  to  Dr.  Ma- 
gruder’s  plan,  all  of  which  up  to  the  time  of  his  writ- 
ing seemed  to  be  cured,  and  his  article  concludes 
thus:  “It  is  too  early  to  state  that  sulphuric  acid  is 
a specific  for  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  in  view  of  the 
two  cases  cured  by  Dr.  Magruder  and  three  by  his 
son,  and  the  five  cases  cured  in  our  clinic,  and  no 
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failures  in  ten  trials,  sulphuric  acid  should  have  the 
benefited*  a thorough  test  in  every  case  of  exophthal- 
mic goitre.” 

Another  of  our  neighbors,  John  Thomas,  has  also 
won  appreciation  outside  of  his  home  circle,  having 
been  made  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  March 
term  of  Court,  and  last  fall  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Milk  Producers’  Association  of  Washington, 
composed  of  dairymen  of  the  several  counties  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Again,  Sandy  Spring  has  its  official  representative 
on  the  Maryland  board  of  Jamestown  Exposition 
Commissioners,  Allan  Farquhar  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  that  service  by  Governor  Warfield. 

Sandy  Springers  have  worked  with  credit  in  many 
capacities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  this 
year,  for  only  the  second  time  in  our  annals,  has  one 
from  this  section  graced  the  halls  of  Congress — Tay- 
lor Thom  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
as  a page — from  January  29  till  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion on  the  4 March. 

hTow  you  can  plainly  see  that  the  year  just  past 
was  commonplace ; even  in  the  matter  of  crops  there 
is  nothing  very  remarkable.  Hay  was  rather  poor 
and  scarce;  corn  made  about  an  average  crop;  the 
quality  of  the  grain  and  of  the  fodder  was  injured  by 
wet  weather,  and  there  was  more  fodder  left  out 
through  the  winter  than  is  often  seen  hereabouts. 
Wheat  was  poor  and  not  abundant ; potatoes  only 
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did  well,  the  crop  averaging  perhaps  over  two  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  through  the  neighborhood. 

Our  tale  of  another  year  is  told.  In  our  retired 
corner  of  the  earth  we  have  felt  only  in  small  measure 
the  calamities,  which  in  the  world  outside  have 
brought  unspeakable  woe  and  desolation.  Earth- 
quake, fire,  wrecks  by  sea  and  land,  mine  disasters, 
landslides,  storms  and  floods  have,  within  the  last 
twelvemonth,  destroyed  life  and  property  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unprecedented,  and  we  have  only  felt 
enough  of  it  all  to  make  us  recognize  our  kinship 
with  our  fellow-men — and  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  happier  fate. 

Sandy  Spring  is  the  best  place  yet ! Wander  where 
we  will,  from  Boston  to  Bermuda,  from  Maine  to 
California,  for  long  time  or  short,  hither  her  sons 
and  daughters  turn  with  longing  eyes ; and  even  we 
who  dwell  here  in  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with 
our  lot,  feel  deep  in  our  hearts  that  right  here 
“A  man’s  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1907—1908. 

April  1,  the  day  our  story  begins,  brought  ice,  and 
a temperature  of  26°,  and  the  next  day  the  mercury 
showed  18°,  the  coldest  April  day  on  record  since  the 
weather  bureau  was  established  in  Baltimore. 

Following  their  custom,  and  the  promptings  of  the 
almanac,  the  fruit  blossoms  began,  as  early  as  April 
6,  to  try  to  come  out,  but  on  the  9 and  10  they  and 
the  grass,  flattered  into  greenness  by.  the  few  warm 
days  the  last  of  March,  were  called  to  a halt  by  snow- 
storms. The  blossom  season  was  prolonged  well  into 
May,  the  embryo  fruit  being  subjected  to  such  low 
temperatures,  and  so  often,  that  a season  of  dearth  in 
that  line  was  a safe  prediction. 

On  the  10,  11,  12,  21,  22  May  there  was  frost,  and 
ice  on  the  28,  consequently  there  were  no  cherries, 
except  for  the  birds,  few  currants,  and  no  raspberries ; 
but  there  was  an  unprecedented  yield  of  strawber- 
ries, and  the  season  was  just  suited  to  the  production 
of  a particularly  fine  and  lasting  pea  crop. 

Hone  of  the  early  ve  getables,  however,  were  ready 
for  use  in  time  for  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  roses, 
usually  out  of  bloom  by  that  date,  had  then  only  jus 
begun  to  appear.  The  forests  were  not  in  full  leaf 
till  June  0,  the  wrens  and  catbirds  were  three  days 
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later  than  last  year,  and  the  wheat  heads  appeared 
about  May  26,  a week  later  than  in  1906. 

Hay  harvest  was  delayed  till  June  28,  and  no 
wheat  was  cut  till  well  into  July.  Much  rain  put 
back  the  corn  planting,  also,  so  that,  with  wet  and 
cold,  the  earliest  corn  was  hardly  “knee-high  by  the 
Fourth  of  July,”  and  much  of  it,  at  that  time,  was 
only  beginning  to  show  lines  of  green  across  the  fields. 

On  the  evening  of  April  6,  Miss  Jeanette  Broonell. 
of  Philadelphia,  gave  a most  delightful  entertain- 
ment to  a large  audience  at  the  Lyceum ; her  render- 
ing of  childhood  in  poetry  and  song  being  charmingly 
true  to  life.  Her  program  was  varied  by  music  kind- 
ly furnished  by  Samuel  P.  Thomas,  Bartella  Dor- 
rance,  and  Edith  L).  Bentley. 

On  April  7,  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  of  Swarthmore, 
gave  to  us  generously  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
stores,  preaching  an  inspiring  sermon  on  “Resurrec- 
tion” at  the  Sandy  Spring  meeting-house  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  speaking  most  helpfully  on  a “Free  Gospel 
Ministry”  to  the  Reading  Circle  which  followed.  In 
the  afternoon  he  gave  a beautiful  address  before  the 
Young  People’s  Meeting- — established  on  a non-secta- 
rian basis  about  a year  before—  at  the  Ashton  Friends' 
meeting-house.  In  the  evening,  at  Mt.  Airy,  he  de- 
livered a most  interesting  lecture  on  Whittier,  but 
owing  to  very  bad  weather  the  audience  at  night  was 
small. 

Another  opportunity  that  came  to  us  about  thi> 
time  was  a delightful  and  instructive  talk  on  Hawaii 
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and  the  Philippines,  given  at  The  Cedars  by  Mary 

C.  Brooke,  recently  returned  from  a prolonged  stay 
in  the  Far  East. 

April  22,  Stanley  Phillips,  son  of  Newton  and 
Mary  Hallowell  Stabler,  was  bom  at  Elburn. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lyceum  Company 
came  about  as  late  in  the  month  as  possible,  on  the 
29.  The  same  corps  of  officers  was  re-elected,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  a former  resident  of  Sandy  Spring — 
Caleb  S.  Miller — a committee  consisting  of  Frances 

D.  S abler  and  Elizabeth  S.  Iddings,  was  appointed 
to  write  up  the  history  of  the  old  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Another  committee  was  named  to  take 
steps  towards  the  publication  of  a third  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Sandy  Spring. 

A feature  of  the  occasion  particularly  pleasing  to 
the  historian  was  the  presentation  to  her  of  a hand- 
some and  commodious  traveling  bag  “as  a token  of 
good  will  and  appreciation”  from  those  who  had  list- 
ened for  the  preceding  ten  years  to  her  version  of 
their  doings. 

“On  May  21,  occurred  the  death  of  Henrietta 
Snowden,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Lucy  S.  Lea, 
in  Ashton,  after  months  of  failing  health,  and  weeks 
of  severe  illness. 

‘‘The  third  child  of  William  Henry  and  Eliza  T. 
Stabler,  she  was  born  at  Auburn,  January  27,  1829. 
and  was  married  to  her  playmate  and  school  friend, 
Nicholas  Snowden,  in  Philadelphia,  May  28.  1850. 
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They  made  their  home  at  Avondale,  near  Laurel,  with 
his  mother,  where  their  six  children  were  born. 

“Ilis  sympathies  were  with  the  South  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  Union  army, 
like  a good  many  young  men  of  his  section  of  the 
State,  he  joined  the  Confederate  forces.  Killed  in 
battle  in  1802,  Major  Snowden  had  made  a reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  a gallant  and  brave  officer,  much 
loved  by  his  soldiers. 

“After  his  death  his  wife  stayed  with  her  mother- 
in-law  as  long  as  she  lived — having  great  respect  and 
affection  for  her.  Elizabeth  Warfield  Thomas  Snow- 
den was,  in  truth,  a very  unusual  woman.  Left  a 
widow  with  twelve  children,  she  manumi  ted  seventv- 
three  slaves,  managing  her  affairs  with  such  ability 
that  she  was  able  to  educate  and  provide  for  all  her 
family. 

“In  1SG6,  Henrietta  Snowden  came  to  live  at  Ingle- 
side.  Her  being  there  was  a great  comfort  to  her 
father  and  mother,  and  to  her  sisters,  who  all  looked 
up  to  her  and  depended  on  her,  she  being  always 
* ready  to  go  and  help  them  when  any  occasion  arose. 

“Here  she  lived  for  forty  years,  and  she,  quite  as 
much  as  her  attractive  young  daughters,  made  Ingle- 
side  a centre  of  social  life  in  the  neighborhood.  Hand- 
some in  person,  dignified  and  gracious  in  manner,  a 
good  talker  and  a good  listener,  she  was  enjoyed  by 
old  and  young.  A person  of  strong  likes  and  dis- 
likes— prejudices  we  might  almost  say — slit*  yet  bad 
great  respect  for  other  people’s  ideas  and  notions,  and 
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never  wanted  to  force  her  opinions  on  any  one.  As 
a little  girl  who  spent  an  afternoon  of  freedom  and 
enjoyment  with  her  expressed  it: 

“ ‘I  have  had  a very  good  time — Cousin  Henrietta 
is  such  a letting  person.’ 

“Henrietta  Snowden  was  a woman  who  sustained 
the  character  of  straight-forward  honesty  of  purpose 
and  action;  when  she  felt  a course  of  conduct  to  he 
her  duty  she  followed  that  path  with  unswering  steps. 

“In  her  friendship  she  was  constant  and  reliable. 

“Her  useful  hands  were  ever  employed,  and  this 
text  was  truly  applicable  to  her  through  out  her  life: 
“ ‘She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.’ 

“In  January,  1907,  she  went  to  be  company  for 
her  widowed  daughter,  Lucy  S.  Lea,  when  she  moved 
to  Ashton,  and  the  next  month  was  stricken  with  the 
only  illness  she  ever  had.  She  died,  Hay  21,  and  was 
laid  beside  her  parents  on  May  23.  All  through  this 
illness  of  many  weeks,  in  great  physical  distress,  she 
was  always  most  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  others, 
most  afraid  of  giving  trouble,  most  grateful  for  at- 
tentions shown  her,  and  continually  surprised  at  the 
interest  her  friends  and  neighbors  took  in  her — the 
modest,  unassuming  gentle-woman  to  the  very  end. 

“She  is  survived  by  one  son,  four  daughters,  twen- 
ty-five grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren.” 

(E.  L.  II.  and  M.  Tb  M.) 

An  interesting  nature  lecture,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lyceum  Company,  was  given  on  May  24,  by 
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Messrs.  Olds  and  Wood,  of  Washington,  whose  clever 
reproduction  of  bird  notes,  and  amusing  imitation  of 
animals,  were  enjoyed  by  a good-sized  audience. 

Oil  May  25,  all  of  us  who  love  music — and  they 
would  seem  to  be  many — had  a rare  treat  in  the  song- 
recital  given  by  Mr.  George  Russell  S rauss,  of  Phih 
adelphia,  at  Alloway.  We  have  to  thank  Isabel  and 
J anet  Miller  for  this  great  opportunity,  as  the  singer 
came  at  their  invitation,  and  they  gave  him  the  use  of 
their  beautiful  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
audience.  His  selections  were  singularly  happy  in 
their  appeal  to  all  his  hearers,  whether  musically  in- 
structed or  not;  and  his  voice,  a beautiful  and  highly 
cultivated  barytone,  was  a joy  in  itself,  regardless  of 
what  he  sang. 

This  effort  was  such  a success  that  on  September 
25,  Mr.  Strauss  came  back  again,  and  gave  another 
recital,  equally  delightful,  to  a still  larger  audience 
at  Alloway. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year  was 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ladies7  Association  for  Mutual  Im- 
provement, held  at  Norwood,  the  home  of  Joseph  T. 
and  Eliza  N.  Moore,  on  May  29.  As  in  these  days 
both  antiques  and  women’s  clubs  are  matters  of  uni- 
versal interest,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repro- 
duce here  quite  fully  an  account  of  this  meeting  pre- 
pared by  its  able  secretary,  Mary  Bentley  Thomas. 
She  says : 
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“The  Association  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  organ- 
ization of  its  kind. 

“The  Hearthstone  Club,  of  Hew  York  out  of 
which  Sorosis  was  evolved  later,  also  organized  in 
1857,  but,  as  we  have  always  understood,  was  a few 
months  behind  its  Maryland  sister;  unfortunately  a 
proposition  made  in  1859  to  open  a correspondence 
with  The  Hearthstone  was  not  concurred  in  by  the 
Association. 

“Mary  L.  Roberts,  in  May,  1857,  asked  her  neigh- 
bors Hadassah  J.  Moore,  Edith  D.  Bentley,  Margaret 
B.  Farquhar,  Lydia  G.  Thomas,  Deborah  A.  Lea. 
Rachel  E.  Gilpin  and  Sarah  Ann  Gilpin  to  meet  at 
her  home  to  tea,  and  assist  her  in  forming  a society* 
whose  object,  as  the  brief  constitution  states,  should 
be  ‘to  elevate  the  minds,  increase  the  happiness,  light- 
en the  labor  or  add  to  the  comfort  of  one  another,  our 
families  or  friends.’  The  members  were  urged  to  ask 
questions  relating  to  home  interests  generally,  to  pre- 
sent topics  for  discussion,  to  read  short  selections  and 
call  attention  to  new  and  desirable  books.  The  last 
Thursday  in  each  month  was  chosen  as  the  time  for 
holding  the  sessions,  and  except  that  in  winter  it  now 
convenes  to  luncheon,  instead  of  in  the  afternoon, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  its  regulations  for  the 
fifty  years  of  its  existence. 

“Then  daily  papers  were  a rarity,  many  content- 
ing themselves  with  weekly  editions,  and  Littell’s 
Living  Age.  Ifarpcr's  and  The  Conning  Gentleman 
were  almost  the  only  periodicals  taken  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sandy  Spring. 
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“There  were  hut  three  or  four  sewing  machines  in 
the  community,  and  the  original  members  of  The 
Association  not  only  did  the  sewing  and  knitting  for 
their  families,  but  made  their  own  soap  and  candles 
too. 

“The  inception  of  a society  combining  literary, 
horticultural  and  domestic  interests,  was  a great  boon 
to  the  farmer’s  wife  of  1857,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  club  has  never  waned  to  the  present.  All  the  first 
members  have  passed  away,  but  in  most  cases  a 
daughter  or  a niece  has  been  invited  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, so  the  original  names  are  represented. 

“Fifty  years  behind  us  there  were  no  such  organi- 
zations for  women,  consequently  no  model  for  rules 
and  regulations,  so  these  earnest  dames,  using  the 
only  pattern  at  hand,  made  their  Association  very 
much  upon  the  order  of  the  Friends’  business  meet- 
ing, and  it  has  so  far  conformed  to  this  original  that 
there  has  ever  been  but  one  officer,  who  still  serves  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  president  and  secretary. 

“The  exercises  at  the  commemoration  meeting,  at 
Norwood,  began  with  a brief  silence  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
McKinley,  whose  funeral  services  were  being  con- 
ducted at  that  hour. 

“Eliza  Moore  then  expressed  her  pleasure  at  hav- 
ing so  many  identified  with  The  Association  present, 
all  members,  former  members,  and  daughters  of  mem- 
bers having  been  invited.  Among  them  were  women 
from  Baltimore,  Washington,  Rockville  and  Catons- 
ville,  and  two  especially  welcome  were  Helen  Trump, 
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of  Wilmington,  sister  of  the  founder,  who  was  at 
the  first  meeting;  and  the  venerable  Sophia  Pierce, 
who  joined  at  the  second,  June,  1857. 

“Eliza  Moore  gave  some  amusing  reminiscences  of 
The  Association  in  May,  1857,  she,  as  a young  girl, 
having  waited  on  the  table  that  afternoon.  She  said 
she  remembered  that  some  of  the  husbands,  who  al- 
ready had  their  own  Farmers’  Club,  fifteen  years  old. 
did  not  seem  to  consider  any  other  very  much  needed, 
but  without  exception  they  gave  hearty  support  to 
the  new  comer,  even  to  the  point  of  taking  a horse 
from  the  plow  rather  than  allow  a member  to  absent 
herself  from  a meeting,  and  it  was  called  in  jest  ‘The 
Club’s  Wife.’ 

“The  paper  of  the  hostess  was  followed  by  a very 
condensed  history  of  the  society  from  its  beginning 
to  the  29  May,  1907,  by  the  secretary.  A few  meet- 
ings had  been  omitted  for  various  causes,  but  they 
had  been  held,  with  astonishing  regularity,  for  the 
whole  fifty  years. 

“Helen  Trump  was  the  first  guest  of  The  Associa- 
tion, and  they  have  ranged  in  number  from  two  to 
twenty  at  a meeting,  ever  since.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  three  thousand  women  have  thus  attended  The 
Association,  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  from  several  foreign  countries;  and  numerous 
other  clubs  of  women  have  been  formed  in  conse- 
quence. 

“During  1857,  Deborah  A.  Lea  told  her  fellow- 
members  that  she  had  tried  sealing  apples  hermetic- 
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ally,  and  considered  them  quite  ‘equal  to  the  dried 
variety;’  a year  later  Mary  M.  Miller  reported  suc- 
cess with  peaches  put  up  for  winter  use  in  the  same 
novel  manner. 

‘‘The  Association  has  been  primarily  of  a literary 
character,  but  questions  of  general  interest  have  al- 
ways been  in  order. 

“In  1865,  Eliza  K.  Bentley,  a guest,  read,  by  re- 
quest, a lecture  delivered  a few  days  before  in  Bal- 
timore., by  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  on  the  subject  of 
‘Woman’s  Bight  to  Labor  and  be  Adequately  Com- 
pensated for  Her  Time  and  Skill.’ . Every  few  months 
since  some  member  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  women  cannot  command  equal  pay  with  men  for 
equal  work  in  any  trade  or  profession,  and  the  senti- 
ment for  equality  before  the  law  has  slowly  but  surely 
grown  stronger  among  us  ever  since  the  propaganda 
was  begun  so  long  ago  in  Sandy  Spring. 

“In  1878,  The  Association  lost  its  first  member  by 
death — its  founder  Mary  L.  Boberts. 

“Soon  after  its  organization  a meeting  was  turned 
into  a sewing  bee  for  a poor  Scotch  widow,  stranded 
with  her  little  family  in  a strange  land,  and  The 
Asvsociation  raised  money  to  send  her  to  her  distant 
home.  This  was  the  first  of  a long  series  of  similar 
acts.  Aid  was  given  to  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers of  the  ‘sorowful  sixties;’  to  orphan  asylums;  to 
the  contrabands;  to  the  Union  refugees  of  Kentucky; 
to  the  sufferers  from  floods  in  the  Carolina  Islands; 
to  free  kindergartens;  to  various  missions  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  and  to  countless  local  cases. 
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When  many  farmers’  families  were  made  destitute 
by  fires  in  Michigan  The  Association  devoted  three 
afternoons  in  one  week  to  them,  taking  its  daughters 
and  sewdng  machines  to  help  the  good  cause,  and 
three  hundred  garments  were  made  and  forwarded  to 
Hay  City  for  distribution. 

“Petitions  have  been  sent  to  our  Legislature  to 
raise  the  age  of  protection  for  girls;  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  company  to  provide  a better  wait- 
ing room  for  women  at  Laurel ; also  a number  of 
times  we  have  made  efforts  collectively  to  forward 
temperance  legislation. 

“After  the  reading  of  the  historical  sketch,  Hallie 
J.  Bentley  gave  an  original  poem,  ‘Our  Mothers,’ 
from  which  we  quote : 

‘Our  mothers  met  (we  honor  the  day), 

Just  fifty  years  ago. 

Picture  our  mo  hers  as  best  we  may 
Just  fifty  years  ago. 

Faces  and  hearts  alike  were  young, 

The  song  of  spring  was  the  song  they  sung, 

And  little  children  around  them  clung, 

Just  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  mothers  have  passed  to  the  Better  Land 
In  half  a hundred  years. 

Vainly  we  long  for  ‘the  vanished  hand,’ 

Oh ! half  a hundred  years. 

When  we  meet  again  in  a sunnier  clime 

We  shall  find,  with  a thrill  of  joy  sublime. 

The  mother-love,  that  outlasts  Time, 

In  half  a hundred  years.’ 
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“An  appropriate  song,  sung  by  Katharine  L. 
Brooke,  was  the  final  number  of  the  afternoon’s  pro- 
gram, which  all  agreed  had  been  most  enjoyable  and 

unique. 

“There  have  been  fifty-three  members  of  The  As- 
sociation since  it  has  been  in  existence.’’ 

On  the  6 June,  an  entertainment  by  members  of 
Olney  Grange  was  given  at  ihe  Lyceum,  with  a good 
program,  and  a fair  audience,  which  might  have  been 
larger  but  for  a strawberry  festival  for  the  benefit  of’ 
St.  John’s  church  organ  fund  at  Olney  the  same 
evening. 

This  season  of  school  commencements,  saw  William 
D.  and  Anna  Hartshorne  graduate  at  AVesttown,  and 
Kellie  T.  Jackson  take  her  diploma  at  the  Girls’ 
Latin  School  in  Baltimore. 

As  our  summer  did  not  begin  till  June  14,  we  had 
cool,  though  clear  and  pleasant  weather  for  Quarterly 
Meeting,  June  8-10,  and  a very  satisfactory  occasion 
it  was:  the  First-day  School  conference  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  0 being  particularly  interesting.  One  of 
its  striking  features  was  the  Whitlier  exercises  by 
Lillie  B.  Stabler’s  class,  in  honor  of  the  poet’s  cen- 
tennial. 

The  ministers  present  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
were  O.  Edward  Janney  and  Pauline  W.  Holme: 
also  A.  Haviland  Hull.  This  proved  to  be  his  last 
visit  tons;  his  death  occurred  about  six  weeks  laier. 
and  many  Friends  from  this  neighborhood  were 
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among  the  throng  of  mourners  at  his  funeral  in  For- 
est meeting-house,  on  August  3. 

On  June  15,  Mary  G.  Moore  sailed  from  New 
York  for  a five  months’  visit  with  relatives  in  Eng- 
land. 

Beginning  in  June,  and  at  intervals  all  through 
the  summer,  a number  .of  balloons  sailed  over  Sandy 
Spring,  probably  attrac  ed  by  the  fine  air  for  which 
this  section  is  properly  noted.  They  seem  to  have 
been  experiments  of  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  came  near  enough  for  the  voices  of 
their  occupants  to  be  audible  to  the  observer  on  terra 
firma,  and  every  body  who  saw  one  thought  that  it 
passed  directly  over  his  head.  Most  of  them  were 
seen  by  day  light,  but  there  were  several  fire-balloons 
that  passed  over  at  night. 

Another  “transient*’  of  unusual  nature  that  roused 
the  interest  of  the  neighborhood,  in  February,  1908, 
was  a man  from  Alaska,  on  his  way  home  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  with  his  dog-team  and  sledge.  The 
latter  was  provided  with  wheels  for  use  when  snow 
was  lacking,  ancf  the  dogs  had  drawn  it  all  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  home  to  the  National  capi- 
tal, and  had  got  so  far  on  the  return  journey. 

Things  that  do  not  belong  to  special  dates,  which 
have,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  become  chronic,  some- 
times are  overlooked  by  the  neighborhood  historian, 
who  not  seldom  finds  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to 
place  them  after  realizing  the  omission.  And  so 
Mary  M.  Stabler’s  dealing  in  old  furniture,  etc.,  has. 
by  degrees,  grown  from  a fad  to  a recognized  busi- 
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ness  of  considerable  magnitude,  without  ever  a word 
of  recognition  in  these  pages.  She  is  keen  and  in- 
defatigable in  her  search  for  “an  iques  and  curios,” 
and  her  customers  for  the  same  when  found  have 
come  from  Boston,  Seattle,  British  Columbia  and 
intermediate  points. 

On  June  11,  Lawrence  Cadwallader,  son  of  Mah- 
lon,  Jr.,  and  May  Woodward  Kirk,  was  bora  at 
Woodburn. 

On  June  28,  Samuel  B.  and  Florence  M.  Wetli- 
erald  celebrated  their  silver  wedding,  a hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  friends  assisting  on  the  occasion,  leav- 
ing behind  them  solid  tokens  of  their  affection  and 
good  will. 

Anniversary  celebrations  have  been  very  popular 
this  year,  as  besides  this  one  at  Earashawe  there  were 
two  other  silver  and  one  golden  wedding  in  Sandy 
Spring. 

John  C.  and  Cornelia  Id.  Bentley,  on  July  15, 
rounded  out  their  quarter  of  a century  of  married 
life  with  a large  reception.  Three  bunded  guests,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  Mrs.  War- 
field,  were  present,  and  a “silver  shower,”  accom- 
panied by  a hail  of  verses,  was  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  evening. 

On  Kovember  15,  Charles  G.  and  Elizabeth  Will- 
son  received  a goodly  company  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  their  home  on  their  silver  anniversary , and 
they  wen1  no  less  kindly  remembered  than  the  other 
silver  brides  and  grooms  had  been. 
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Henry  and  Mary  Anna  Reese  of  Baltimore,  being- 
guests  at  Drayton,  on  July  1G,  many  of  their  family 
and  friends  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  chance 
to  offer  their  congratulations,  attested  by  a “golden 
shower,”  to  those  two  “loving  and  faithful”  compan- 
ions through  fifty  years  of  wedded  life.  This  makes 
the  fifteenth  golden  wedding  celebration  in  Sandy 
Spring  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

On  July  10,  Alban  and  Sarah  E.  Brooke  gave  a 
large  reception  at  Willow  Grove  in  honor  of  their 
son,  Edward  Pleasants,  and  his  bride,  he'  having- 
married  Florence  Waddy  at  Xorfolk,  V a.,  on  June 
2G.  The  young  couple  make  their  home  in  Wash- 
ington. 

“Early  in  the  morning  of  July  18,  James  T.  Hen- 
derson died  at  his  home  at  Woodside,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year. 

“Mr.  Henderson  was  the  son  of  a flour  miller,  and 
was  engaged  in  that  business  all  his  life.  For  many 
years  he  rented  and  operated  various  water-power 
mills  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  About  twenty 
years  ago  he  bought  the  steam  grist  and  saw  mill  at 
Sandy  Spring,  in  which  he  installed  modern  machin- 
ery and  improved  it  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  flouring  mills  in  this  paid  of  the  State. 

“He  was  very  successful,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  astute  business  men  of  this  County.  He 
gave  personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness until  about  three  yeras  ago,  when  he  purchased 
a residence  at  Woodside  and  went  there,  with  his 
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family,  to  live,  Ids  son-in-law,  Walter  Dorsey,  enter- 
ing into  partnership  with  him  and  taking  active 
charge  of  the  mill.”  ( Baltimore  Sun.) 

Mr.  Henderson’s  body  was  interred  at  Woodside, 
and  only  a few  weeks  later,  September  3,  his  wife 
Georgeanna  died,  and  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  side. 

The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  scheduled  for  July  24, 
may  have  come  otf  according  to  appointment,  but  we 
in  this  vicinity,  though  our  astronomical  zeal  kept  u s 
waking,  saw  never  a glimpse  of  the  phenomenon,  ow- 
ing to  heavy  clouds. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  work  on  the  Club 
House  was  resumed,  and  its  forlorn  skeleton  was  cov- 
ered, but  it  did  not  get  beyond  a roof  and  sheathing, 
although  a good  sum  of  money  was  realized  for  its 
benefit  by  a subscription  dance  at  Allaway  on  the  24 
August. 

While  the  Club  House  was  gradually  growing*  the 
landmark  popularly  known  as  “the  bone  mill,”  was 
undergoing  a slow  disintegration.  The  Bond  broth- 
ers, having  discontinued  their  fertilizer-making,  have 
begun  to  tear  down  the  building,  which  now,  stripped 
of  machinery  and  weatherboarding,  stands  empty  and 
naked,  awaiting  its  final  dissolution. 

During  July,  Sister  Loyola,  of  the  order  of  Loyola, 
accompanied  by  another  nun,  visited  Sandy  Spring, 
where  twenty-four  years  ago,  as  Mary  Hewitt,  she 
was  known  and  loved  by  many,  who  gladly  welcomed 
her  return  after  her  long  absence. 

A lawn  fete  for  the  benefit  of  the  W C.  T.  I .. 
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to  have  been  held  at  Earnshawe  on  the  23  August, 
was,  on  account  of  a very  heavy  rain,  put  off  till  the 
26,  when,  contrary  to  the  usual  luck  of  postponed 
affairs,  it  was  a great  success.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  people  with  a good  appetite  for  ice- 
cream, cake  and  candy,  and  a very  enjoyable  program 
was  given,  consisting  of  songs,  piano  solos,  recitations, 
dancing  and  a pretty  Japanese  drill  by  a number  of 
young  ladies. 

On  August  24,  Helen  L.  Thomas  and  Anna  M. 
Farquhar  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  a few  weeks 
in  England,  returning  October  15. 

From  August  27-30,  came  the  County  Fair,  one 
worthy  of  remark  for  certain  innovations  in  its  man- 
agement. The  efforts,  unsuccessful  last  year,  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  the  permit  for  pool-selling,  were  re- 
newed early  in  1907  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
race-track  gambling  was  forbidden  at  this  fair.  So 
it  became  the  duty  of  all  who  had  worked  for  the 
prohibition  to  patronize  the  fair,  and  thus  insure  its 
financial  success.  Most  of  them  were  on  hand  and 
many  of  them  enjoyed — the  usual  reward  of  virtue! 
The  exhibition  and  the  weather  were  good,  however, 
though  catch-penny  gambling  devices  were  not  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a party  of  Farquhar* 
and  others  enjoyed  a week  at  their  Capon  Camp;  fol- 
lowed in  September  by  John  C.  Bentley  and  Charles 
F.  Brooke  with  their  families,  who  in  suite  of  rain 
and  snakes  returned  refreshed  and  enthusiastic  over 
their  vacation. 
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A unique  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  year  was  the  coming  to  Sandy  Spring  of  the 
Young  Friends’  Pilgrimage  from  Kew  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  pilgrims  were  six  in  number — 
Louise  E.  Haviland,  Martha  C.  Wilson,  J.  Barnard 
Walton,  Edith  M.  Longstreth,  Emily  Ingram  Wal- 
ton, and  George  A.  Walton,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  thorn: 

“At  Laurel  Station  we  were  met  in  a drizzling  rain 
by  carriages,  and  driven  the  twelve  miles  to  Sandy 
Spring  * * * In  the  long  up-hill  drive  the  rain  gradu- 
ally ceased,  and  the  countryside  took  on  a more  fertile 
and  flourishing  look,  in  which  was  found  part  of  the 
explanation  for  the  fame  of  this  Friendly  locality; 
the  other  part  we  understood  after  knowing  the  peo- 
ple. As  always  happened  later,  we  were  distributed 
by  ones  and  twos,  rarely  staying  two  nights  in  the 
same  home  and  often  having  each  of  the  three  meals 
in  a different  house,  and  visiting  on  this  order  makes 
possible  a very  wide  acquaintance. 

‘‘First-day  meeting  was  attended,  and  the  after- 
noon given  over  to  our  direction ; this  resulted  in  a 
conference  on  Preparation  for  Religions  Life.  George 
and  Barnard  Walton  led  this ; some  appropriate  verses 
were  given  by  Louise  Haviland,  and  we  had  a few 
words  about  Woodbrooke  and  our  own  George  School 
Conference.  That  evening  we  were  invited  to  meet 
the  young  people  at  the  home  of  Benjamin  H.  Miller, 
and  by  bedtime  we  felt  that  life  was.  indeed,  stren- 
uous. 

“Kate  D.  Thomas  had  a like  informal  meeting  for 
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us  next  evening  at  her  home,  and  Third  day  morn- 
ing we  were  driven  another  twelve  miles  to  the  trol- 
ley for  Washington.  * * ” 

These  young  Friends  feel  ‘“that  the  heroic  age  of 
Quakerism  has  not  passed ; that  it  has  a glorious  fu- 
ture. How  this  is  to  be  brought  about — what  the 
great  work  is  to  be — is  not  yet  certain ; but  in  the 
meantime  * * if  the  Society  be  acquainted  with 

itself,  the  more  effectively  can  the  move  be  furthered. 
Therefore  the  Pilgrimage,  whose  members  came,  not 
as  ministers  and  elders — for  their  age  and  experience 
do  not  warrant  that — wras  made  actually  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  fellow-Friends.  Moreover,  the 
‘Pilgrimage  Dream’  will  have  largely  failed  if  it 
does  not  engender  counter  pilgrimages.”  * * * (A 
Pilgrim,  in  Friends'  Intelligencer.)  Certainly,  this 
neighborhood  appreciated  the  Pilgrims’  visit,  which 
did  much  to  inaugurate  the  better  acquaintance  it 
aimed  to  foster. 

All  through  the  summer  we  had  been  expecting 
certain  arrivals  that  for  many  years  have  not  failed 
us  at  this  season,  but  by  the  time  August  was  over  it 
had  become  certain  that  we  were  to  be  disappointed 
this  time.  The  potato  bugs,  for  reasons  unknown, 
never  came  near  us;  and  even  the  house-fly,  which 
like  “the  poor,”  we  expect  to  “have  alwavs”  with  us, 
was,  from  equally  inscrutable  causes,  very  scarce. 

The  Phrenaskeia,  Jr.,  long  since  supposed  to  be 
dead,  gave  sudden  signs  of  life  in  August,  and  held  a 
banquet  at  Willow  Grove,  which,  though  rather  a sur- 
prise to  everybody,  was  nevertheless  a siiccees.  The 
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speeches  were  clever,  and  Samuel  P.  Thomas  toast- 
master. 

On  the  evening  of  September  8,  Benjamin  D.  Pal- 
mer and  wife  gave  a reception  in  honor  of  their  son, 
William  P.  Palmer,  and  his  bride,  Marcia  Sworm 
stedt,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  whom  he  had  brought 
home  to  Woodlawn  about  a month  before.  Many 
guests  were  invited,  but  unfortunately  Belmont  of- 
fered a rival  attraction  that  evening,  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  gathered  there  in  the  hope  of  being- 
able  to  help  fight  fire. 

For  just  at  dusk  the  bam  burst  into  a blaze,  wdiich 
quickly  spread  until  it,  with  wheat  and  hay  crops, 
the  stable,  carriage-house,  corn-house  and  pigpen,  was 
consumed.  The  dwelling  and  the  creamery  building 
were  only  saved  by  an  opportune  change  of  the  wind ; 
stock,  wagons  and  implements  were  also  rescued. 

To  be  visited  thus  a second  time  by  a conflagration, 
and  to  see  the  work  of  years  destroyed  in  an  hour, 
is  hard,  and  to  feel  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  fire  would  make  it  the  harder  to  bear;  but  no 
one  doubted  that  this  disaster  resulted  from  sponta- 
neous combustion  in  a hay  mow,  where  all  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  fire  had  smouldered  for  days. 
Many  people  think  that  a number  of  recent  barn 
fires  must  have  come  from  a similar  eau=e,  especially 
the  one  at  Lucknough. 

“On  September  11,  Bobort  O.  Coulter  died  of  ty- 
phoid fever  at  the  home  of  his  father  in-law.  Dr. 
Brooke. 
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“Foreseeing  the  end  of  his  illness,  he  desired  that 
his  wife  should  bring  up  their  children  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father’s 
family. 

“Robert  Coulter  came  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  was 
bom  in  Maryland,  February  21,  1867.  For  several 
years  he  lived  in  Howard  County,  and  at  nineteen  he 
entered  the  hardware  business  with  Carey  & Co.,  of 
Baltimore.  There  he  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
his  illness,  having  risen  to  the  position  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Company. 

“In  October,  1896,  he  married  at  Glenwood,  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Emilie  Thomas,  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  and  Louisa  T.  Brooke. 

“He  was  a loving  husband  and  a devoted  father, 
and  in  the  busines  world  he  was  honored  with  the 
highest  esteem  by  all,  especially  those  who  came  near- 
est to  him.  His  life  was  full  of  cheer  for  others,  and 
his  innate  politeness  and  thoughtfulness  were  unfail- 
ing and  will  alwavs  be  remembered  bv  his  many 
friends.”  (H.  L.  T.) 

The  Congress  of  Religious  Liberals,  held  in  Bos- 
ton, September  22-29,  proved  a magnet  to  draw  sev- 
eral Sandy  Spring  Friends,  Alban  G.  Thomas,  Ben- 
jamin H.  and  Sarah  T.  Miller,  Caroline  L.  Brooke 
and  Mary  Bentley  Thomas  attending  it. 

September  2,  Sherwood  School  opened  with  115 
pupils,  and  the  same  teachers  as  last  yaer  in  charge  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  Isabel  Stabler  instructs 
the  primary  grades  in  the  Sandy  Spring  school  house 
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and  Sallie  P.  Brooke  takes  her  place  at  Sherwood. 
The  entrance  of  still  more  pupils  by  Thanksgiving 
made  the  addition  of  more  teachers  necessary,  to  ac- 
commodate whom  the  building  was  again  altered,  the 
boys’  and  girls’  vestibules  being  thrown  into  one  for 
a classroom.  Dorothy  Brooke  and  jSTelly  T.  Jackson 
were  the  new  instructors  engaged. 

A movement  is  now  on  foot  to  make  over  the  school 
property  to  the  County,  with  the  understanding  that 
a new  and  commodious  school  building  be  erected  on 
it. 

The  exceptionally  late  spring  affected  crops  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
harvest  was  very  late,  which  retarded  summer  plow- 
ing; and  it  was  the  28  September  before  the  first  corn 
was  fit  to  cut  in  Sandy  Spring,  and  the  corn  cutting 
was  not  finished  till  late  in  November — the  husking 
was  not  all  done  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.  Much  fodder  stood  out  all  winter,  and  potato 
digging  and  seeding  were  unpreccdentlv  late;  conse- 
quently the  farmers  were  rushed,  hands  were  in  great 
demand,  and  most  unreliable  when  found. 

The  problem  of  sendee  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
homes,  increasingly  serious  for  a number  of  years, 
became  desperate  this  summer,  and  many  families 
were  perforce  reduced  to  experimenting  with  “the 
simple  life,”  as  they  had  all  their  household  work  to 
do. 

Except  for  a brief  time  the  latter  part  of  July, 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  drought  all  summer,  rains 
being  frequent  enough  and  timely.  Neither  was  there 
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any  continuous  warm  weather,  only  occasional  hot 
clays;  their  distribution  was  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  them.  Beginning  March  22-23,  with  a 
temperature  of  82°,  and  ending  October  3,  with 
77°  at  6 p.  m.,  the  highest  point  reached  was  89°, 
August  8. 

There  were  perhaps  fewer  thunder  storms  than 
usual  this  summer,  but  on  August  9,  during  a succes- 
sion of  them  that  lasted  many  hours,  trees  were  struck 
by  lightning  at  Cherry  Grove,  Mt.  Airy  and  the 
meeting-house;  at  Walbrooke  wires  were  knocked 
from  the  fence  by  the  electric  current,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  telephones  were  put  out  of  commis- 
sion; -while  on  August  21  a cow  and  a calf  were 
killed  by  lightning  at  Auburn.  On  September  2G, 
there  was  frost.  All  ice  was  harvested  after  the  23 
January. 

As  often  happens,  this  dissertation  on  the  weather 
has  led  us  far  afield  from  our  starting  point — crops — 
though  there  is  a deep  and  close  underlying  connec- 
tion between  them,  nevertheless.  Weather  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  all  staple  crops  made  rather 
more  than  an  average  yield.  Corn  was,  perhaps,  un- 
usually abundant,  but  not  of  the  first  quality;  owing 
to  the  late,  wet  season  much  of  it  was  not  fully  hard 
when  cut,  and  a good  deal  of  it  molded.  But  all  farm 
products  brought  higher  prices  than  they  have  for 
some  years  past. 

But  one  marriage  has  taken  place  in  Sandy  Sprint; 
this  year,  though  other  Sandy  Springers  have  taken 
that  important  step  elsewhere,  as  has  been  noted.  On 
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October  8,  1907,  Richard  Bentley  Thomas  and  Ethel 
Farquhar  were  married  at  The  Cedars,  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents ; a large  company  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  contracting  parties  witnessing  the  beau- 
tiful ceremony,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends. 
After  their  wedding  journey  they  made  a home  for 
themselves  at  Burnside,  which  they  have  rechristened 
Ivressleigh. 

On  October  16,  a large  and  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  held  in  Sandy  Spring 
meeting-house,  representatives  from  many  parts  of 
the  County  being  present.  The  executive  session  oc- 
cupied the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  an  able 
address  on  League  methods  was  given  by  Marna  S. 
Poulson,  Superintendent  W.  H.  Anderson’s  assistant, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Miss  Christine  T.  Tinling  of 
England,  who  spoke  of  the  more  personal  phase  of 
the  temperance  reform  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  LT.  Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Lyceum 
bv  a local  committee  of  ladies. 

* r 

Sandy  Spring’s  delegation  to  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  was  smaller  than  it  sometimes  is,  twenty- 
nine  from  here  being  in  attendance  at  more  or  less 
of  the  sessions  from  the  26-30  October. 

On  October  24,  Ellen  H.  Thomas  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Mexico,  to  spend  several  months  in  Aguas- 
calientes. 

November  8-13,  Sarah  T.  and  Rebecca  T.  Miller 
attended,  as  delegates,  the  National  W.  C.  T„  F. 
convention  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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On  the  20  November,  Jordan  Stabler,  now  of  Bal- 
timore, but  originally  from  Sandy  Spring,  gave  to 
the  neighborhood,  through  the  Lyceum  Company,  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  a recent  trip  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Panama,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
made  from  photographs  of  his  own  taking. 

The  only  event  that  marked  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son was  the  coming  of  seven  young  girls  from  the 
Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  and  the  Girls’  Latin 
School  to  Melrose,  where  they  “camped”  for  the  week- 
end, and  greatly  enjoyed  their  novel  vacation. 

In  the  fall,  Walter  Rich  and  his  wife  moved  from 
Ashton  to  Laurel.  He  had  been  for  a number  of 
year?  an  efficient  clerk  in  Ashton  store,  and  after  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  efforts  to  supply  his  place,  Bond 
and  Bentley  secured  Isaac  Smith  for  the  position. 

December  10  was  the  banner  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Ednor  tollgate,  $9.00  in  cash  being  collected, 
mainly  from  twenty-seven  automobiles  en  route  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  These  trials  to  the  rural 
horseman — and  especially  horsewoman — are  more  and 
more  often  to  be  met  on  our  roads,  Dr.  Charles  Far- 
quhar’s  neat  machine  being  frequently  in  evidence; 
but  the  prejudice  against  them  does  not  seem  to  de- 
crease in  the  minds  of  men,  women  or  horses ! 

On  December  11,  Roger  B.  Farquhar  sold  at  auc- 
tion all  his  farm  implements,  stock,  etc.,  preparatory 
to  retiring  from  active  farming.  ITis  son  Malcolm 
will  rent  a part  of  the  Rock  Spring  place 
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Sandy  Spring  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  any  good  work,  and  so  on  December  22 
it  tried  its  hand  at  a Whittier  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. The  program,  arranged  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  was  given  at  the 
meeting-house  at  the  close  of  the  regular  meeting  for 
worship,  and  was  an  interesting  one,  consisting  of 
essays  on  various  phases  of  the  poet’s  life  and  work, 
and  selections  from  his  writings. 

Christmas  day  was  clear  and  beautiful,  with  a 
temperature  of  34°  ; there  was  the  usual  homecoming 
for  the  holidays,  and  a great  deal  of  gaiety  all  the 
week  among  the  young  people. 

The  Farmers’  Institute  at  Olney  on  the  24-25  Jan- 
uary was  almost  the  only  event  of  note  during  the 
month.  “It  was  attended  by  a moderate-sized  audi- 
ence of  representative  citizens,  who  go  regularly  each 
year  to  their  edification,  and  are  as  often  surprised 
that  more  farmers  do  not  take  advantage  of  such  an 
excellent  chance  to  learn  the  trend  of  modern  thought 
and  practice  in  their  vocation. 

“Mr.  van  Alstyne,  of  Yew  York,  gave  practical 
talks  on  potato  culture,  and  the  care  of  the  orchard, 
and  how  to  grow  enormous  crops  of  hav  by  high  fer- 
tilization and  intense  culture. 

“Mr.  Jeannin,  also 'of  Yew  York,  made  all  lovers 
of  flowers  happy  by  a discourse  mi  their  culture  in  tin* 
family  garden.  lie  gave  a practical  plan  for  raising 
strawberries  for  market,  and  went  into  the  details  of 
a successful  venture  in  the  chicken  business;  and  after 
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an  exhaustive  and  interesting  dissertation,  frankly 
admitted  that  his  success  was  chiefly  due  to  the  care 
and  attention  of  his  business  partner,  who  was  his 

wife. 

“The  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent lunch  for  those  in  attendance  at  the  Institute, 
and  earned  all  they  got  thereby  for  the  benefit  of 
their  cause.”  (F.  T.) 

On  January  27,  the  mortal  remains  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.  Muir  were  interred  in  St.  John’s  church 
yard,  Olney. 

The  daughter  of  Washington  Bowie  and  Lydia  II. 
Chichester,  of  Oatlands.  Lillie  Chichester,  from  her 
childhood  was  a familiar  and  beautiful  presence  in 
Sandy  Spring,  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  in 
1S94,  when  she  went  to  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Besides  unusual  personal  attractions,  loveliness  of 
character  was  hors  in  marked  degree,  and  one  closely 
associated  with  her  in  her  last  years  said : “Ever  since 
I have  known  her,  her  one  aim  has  been  to  add  to  ihe 
happiness  of  others.” 

In  February,  as  usual,  came  the  Farmers’  Con- 
vention 

For  thirty-five  years  this  convention  has  been  the 
popular  gathering  of  the  mid-winter  in  Montgomery, 
and  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leading 
tax-payers,  from  all  parts  of  the  County  evidenced 
the  fact  that  the  convention  has  lost  none  of  its  po- 
tency in  shaping  public  opinion. 

Mortimer  O.  Stabler  was  the  presiding  officer,  and 
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kept  the  meeting  down  strictly  to  business  throughout 
the  session.  Allan  Farquhar  had  a hopeful  report  on 
railroad  prospects,  and  Charles  F.  Brooke  stated  that 
the  committee  appointed  last  year  to  draft  a bill  for 
a dog  tax,  had  done  the  work  and  sent  the  document 
to  Annapolis.  This  bill  was  passed  later.  The  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  ably  treated  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Stabler,  by  Dr.  S.  IT  Gill i and  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Dr.  B.  T.  Woodward,  of  Washington;  A. 
G.  Thomas  advocated  bonding  the  County  for  public 
school  improvements;  and  there  was  much  discussion 
of  the  road  question. 

There  were  a number  of  freshets  dur’ng  the  year — 
five  that  the  historian  noteel — the  last  and  greatest 
coming  on  February  26,  when  the  road  from  Havi- 
land’s  Mill  to  Avoca  was  all  under  water,  as  well  as 
the  meadow’  between  it  and  the  Pa  uxent. 

“At  Walnut  Hill,  on  March  9,  after  many  weeks 
of  illness,  Edward  C.  Gilpin  died,  aged  almost  sev- 
enty-nine years.  y 

The  son  of  Samuel  and  Bachel  Gover  Gilpin,  he 
vras  born  at  Annapolis,  May  5,  1829,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  ‘Chase  Homed  He  was  third  in  a fam- 
ily of  nine  children. 

“In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Wilmington.  Del., 
where  he  entered  the  drug  business  as  a clerk.  While 
there  he  received  three  offers  from  Baltimore  drug- 
gists; accepting  that  of  Israel  Graham,  then  the  lead- 
ing retail  druggist  of  the  city,  he  served  as  his  chief 
clerk  for  six  years. 
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“February  23,  1854,  he  married  Annie  Feast,  and 
began  the  drug  business  for  himself.  In  1858,  he 
went  to  Illinois  with  his  family,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Adams  County.  He  remained  there  till 
18G4,  when  he  moved  to  Coatsburg,  and  engaged  in 
general  merchandizing,  also  handling  grain,  cattle, 
etc. 

“In  1867,  he  returned  to  Maryland  and  bought  the 
farm,  Walnut  Hill,  in  Sandy  Spring,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  was  the  oldest  member 
of  his  branch  of  the  Gilpin  family  left.”  ( J.  R.  B.) 

“He  was  interested  in  every  thing  that  promoted 
the  welfare  of  his  county,  and  was  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sandy  Spring  National  Bank.  He 
was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Farmers’  Club. 

“His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence, 
Walnut  Hill,  on  March  10.  The  love  and  esteem  felt 
for  him  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance  of 
friends,  neighbors  and  relatives,  many  of  the  latter 
coming  from  Baltimore  and  Washington.”  (Mont- 
gomery Press.) 

About  the  first  of  the  year  began  the  greatest  revival 
in  the  history  of  Sharp  Street  church,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues (April  1).  A conservative  estimate  rates  the 
converts  at  150,  and  the  most  dissolute  members  of 
the  negro  race  in  the  neighborhood  have  “come 
through”  triumphant.  As  a consequence  a change  in 
the  order  of  colored  crowds  in  public  places  has  been 
remarked,  and  we  can  but  hope  and  pray  that  the 
seed  sown  has  fallen  on  soil  where  it  can  make  a 
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sirong  and  permanent  growth.  The  movement  has 
spread  to  other  churches  in  the  vicinity. 

March  was  unusually  gentle  and  agreeable  this 
year,  with  more  fair  days  than  foul,  and  little  wind. 
The  lowest  temperature  noted  was  24°  on  the  21,  and 
the  highest  76°  on  the  27.  The  blackbirds  and  robins 
came  earlier  than  last  year;  the  jonquils  began  to 
bloom  on  the  23,  and  the  frogs  to  sing  on  ihe  2 March. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  brilliant  verdure 
on  lawns  and  fields,  and  films  of  green  and  pink  began 
to  show  on  willow  and  maple,  with  all  sorts  of  charm- 
ing bints  of  spring  in  orchard,  forest  and  thicket. 

Samuel  B.  Wetherald  and  Florence  and  Julia  Hal- 
lowell  have  recently  put  water  into  their  houses,  and 
a new  kitchen  with  a bath  room  over  it.  has  been  built 
at  Ernest  L.  Iddings’  during  the  year.  An  addition 
to  the  dining  room  has  been  made  at  Inglesicle,  and 
a new  dining  room  built  at  Eldon,  that  two  house- 
holds may  be  the  better  accommodated  since  Fannie 
L.  Dickinson  and  her  family  have  come  to  live  with 
her  sister  Harriet  I.  Lea.  The  new  barn  and  farm 
buildings  at  Lucknough  have  been  completed,  and 
those  destroyed  at  Belmont,  in  September,  have  been 
replaced  by  trim  new  structures.  Both  of  these  barns 
belong  to  the  hip-roofed  type,  not  heretofore  generally 
used  here;  the  frame  is  built  up  piecemeal  so  that  the 
old-time  “raising  bee”  is  done  away  with. 

Another  neighborhood  improvement  of  interest  to 
us  all  is  the  substantial  and  tasteful  new  entrance  to 
the  graveyard  at  the  meeting-house,  where  an  iron 
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gate  swings  between  concrete  posts,  in  the  erection  of 
which  Alban  G.  Thomas  hacl  an  active  part. 

Dr.  Augustus  Stabler  has  again  this  wili  er  been 
absent  from  home  for  weeks  lecturing  at  Farmers’ 
Institutes  in  different  parts  of  our  State,  and  Arthur 
A.  Brigham  has  been  similarly  employed  in  the  West 
and  South.  Charles  B.  Hartshorne  spent  the  early 
weeks  of  the  new  year  organizing  Granges  in  Western 
Maryland. 

Through  the  early  months  of  1908,  and  before,  the 
Anti-Saloon  League’s  local  option  bill,  which  it  had 
introduced  in  the  Legislature,  was  a centre  of  great 
interest  to  Sandy  Springers,  together  with  the  other 
temperance  workers  of  Maryland.  An  ac'ive  cam- 
paign for  the  measure,  ably  led  by  William  H.  Ander- 
son, State  Superintendent  of  the  League,  made  us 
hope  that  the  bill  might  carry,  but  the  liquor  forces, 
.with  the  political  “bosses”  as  levers,  brought  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  lawmakers  that  on  March  21 
it  was  defeated.  Though  disappointed  the  League  has 
not  lost  courage,  and  the  effort  will  end  only  when 
successful. 

In  July,  1907,  Bev.  Peter  Boyden  accepted  a call 
to  a parish  in  Virginia,  and  his  successor  at  St.  John’s 
church  is  C.  D.  Laffertv. 

Sandy  Spring,  though  proud  to  claim  one  of  the 
Maryland  Commissioners  to  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion— Allan  Farquhar — as  a resident,  somehow  never 
felt  the  same  enthusiasm  for  this  fair  as  for  those  at 
Chicago,  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis.  In  this  Sandy  Spring 
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was  not  different  from  other  folks,  for  Jamestown  re- 
ceived but  faint  praise  from  the  world  at  large, 
though  many  individuals  who  visited  it  said  it  was 
not  unworthy  of  real  admiration — far  more  than  it 
ever  got!  Nevertheless  a considerable  number  of  our 
people  made  the  pilgrimage  down  the  Chesapeake. 
But  they  went-  and  came  so  quietly,  and  had  so  little 
to  say  of  it  on  their  return  that  the  historian  was  not 
able  to  keep  informed  on  the  subject,  and  kept  no 
record  of  those  from  here  who  attended  the  Exposi- 
tion. But  it  should  be  noted  that  Edward  P.  Thomas 
was  awarded  a bronze  medal  for  apples  sent  to  the 
Fair;  and  the  same  fruit  afterward  took  prizes  at  the 
Maryland  State  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Balti- 
more. 

Our  Banks  and  Insurance  Company  have  not  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
business  world  at  large ; and  the  social  organizations 
of  the  neighborhood  have  gone  on  in  their  usual  way. 
That  it  is  a good  way  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  inspired  many  other  communities 
to  imitate  them. 

Farmers’  clubs  similar  to  ourl  have  sprung  up  far 
and  wide,  and  there  are  a number  of  Home  Interest 
societies  in  various  localities,  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Sandy  Spring  original.  A new  one  has  lately 
been  formed  in  Washington;  while  an  inquiry  has 
recently  come  from  Florida  about  the  Horticultural, 
from  one  who  wishes  to  start  some  such  scheme  there. 
Those  among  us  who  are  sensitive  to  the  charge  some- 
times made  that  Sandy  Spring  is  a self-sufficient  and 
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conceited  community  may  regard  these  statements 
just  made  as  smacking  too  strongly  of  self-glorifica- 
tion. They  are  not  so  intended — they  are  merely  a 
record  of  significant  and  suggestive  facts  set  down 
for  the  information  of  future  generations. 

In  closing  this  year’s  chapter  of  the  Annals  let  me 
quote  an  ‘‘appreciation”  of  Sandy  Spring  written  by 
Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr., -one  who  has  been  here  as 
an  Institute  worker.  It  is  repeated  not  to  excite  our 
pride  and  vanity,  but  to  inspire  us  to  live  up  to  the 
ideals  that  moved  our  ancestors,  and  to'  be  worthy  of 
the  good  opinion  of  us  formed  by  an  able  man  and  a 
trained  observer,  who  believes  that  the  highest  good  in 
life  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  He  says : 

“Do  these  things” — the  things  which  mere  money 
can  buy — “give  the  farmers  any  greater  love  for  their 
profession  or  their  community  ? 

“Dp  in  the  rolling  country  of  Maryland,  not  a * 
day’s  drive  from  Washington,  is  a settlement  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  which  in  my  memory  stands  as 
the  model  farm  community,  though  I confess  that  I 
know  it  only  from  the  very  cursory  viewpoint  of 
the  farm  institute.  It  is  now  more  than  200  years 
since  the  forebears  of  these  men  and  women  began 
the  work  which  their  descendants  still  continue.  For 
all  those  years  they  have  trusted  in  the  soil,  and  they 
have  proved  anew  the  proverb,  ‘Take  care  of  the  soil 
and  the  soil  will  take  care  of  you.’  They  tell  me  then' 
is  often  substantial  wealth  in  these  old  farm  homes. 
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“They  are  a settled  and  conservative  people.  The 
sense  of  the  past  lingers  with  them  still.  Yon  see  it 
in  their  dress,  which  retains  marks  of  the  austerity 
of  earlier  generations.  Yon  hear  it  in  the  Thee’  and 
the  use  of  the  given  name,  and  the  quaint  and  beau- 
tiful phrases  that  still  fall  simply  and  sweetly  among 
the  disciples  of  George  Fox.  And  these  farmer  folk, 
mind  you,  are  aristocrats  in  the  best  sense.  Proba- 
bly there  is  not  one  among  them  but  would  be  called 
poor  if  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  great  cities,  but 
the  big  old  farm  houses  under  the  great  old  trees 
speak  of  a people  who  have  owned  and  loved  their 
land  for  generations.  Down  by  the  severely  plain, 
almost  barnlike  meeting-house,  under  the  close-clipped 
turf,  marked  only  by  tiny  headstones — or  none  at 
all — lie  their  ancestors  since  the  days  of  Lord  Balti- 
more. They  have  had  time  to  develop  that  most  pre- 
cious heritage— the  sense  of  affection  for  particular 
pieces  of  land.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  agricultural  discontent. 

“The  homely  virtues  of  industry,  integrity,  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety  inculcated  by  their  faith  have 
made  them  successful  'and  secured  freedom  from 
many  of  the  sordid  things  which  so  often  disfigure 
life.  The  restless  impulse  towards  change  and  chance 
which  is  responsible  for  so  many  agricultural  fail- 
ures seems  to  have  passed  by  these  men  and  left  them 
untouched.  They  have  worked  out  their  life  plans, 
not  merely  as  if  they  were  farming  a farm,  but  rather 
with  the  thought  that  they  were  founding  a dynasty. 
All  these  things  have  combined  to  develop  in  an  un- 
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usual  degree  the  sense  of  community  pride  and  soli- 
darity. 

“And  then — and  to  me  this  is  the  crowning  touch 
of  all — they  have  appointed  a historian  whose  duty 
it  is  to  record  each  year  the  local  minutiae — the  births 
and  deaths  and  marriages — the  personal  happenings 
of  the  community,  and  file  them  away  in  the  arch- 
ives, in  order  that  generations  yet  unborn  may  have 
trustworthy  records  of  the  work  their  fathers  did. 
Such  a task  as  this  would  have  little  value  of  mean- 
ing in  a community  as  unsettled  and  transient  as 
many  farm  neighborhoods  are,  but  it  is  singularly  ap- 
propriate under  the  conditions  that  here  prevail. 

“'This  is  a fragmentary  sketch  of  what  men  better 
qualified  than  I to  judge  have  pronounced  one  of  the 
highest  developments  of  agricultural  life  anywhere 
in  the  country.  To  me  it  is  an  example,  to  be  ad- 
mired and  copied,  because  it  is  a life  that  stands  for 
the  best  and  highest;  yet  it  has  sprung  from  and  is 
nourished  by  the  soil.  I hope  it  may  be  many  a long 
day  before  some  modern  Croesus,  not  knowing  how 
to  spend  his  dollars,  shall  build  him  a servant-haunted 
castle  in  their  midst  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  these  high- 
born farmers  with  a magnificence  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  envy.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1908—1909. 

i 

Though  the  Annual  Meeting,  according  to  the 
moon,  came  about  the  middle  of  April,  our  record, 
according  to  the  plan  announced  two  years  ago, 
opened  with  the  month. 

The  spring,  though  in  advance  of  previous  seasons 
in  some  respects,  was  slow  and  chilly,  only  half  the 
days  in  April  being  clear;  while  on  seven  days  of 
April  and  fifteen  of  May  it  actually  rained.  Fur- 
nace fires  burned  till  almost  the  first  of  June;  there 
was  ice  on  April  16,  and  a temperature  of  34°  on 
May  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  four  days  begin- 
ning April  24,  when  the  mercury  was  far  above  80°, 
and  May  brought  several  scattering  ones  quite  as 
warm;  the  wrens  came  on  April  12,  seven  days  earlier 
than  usual;  the  fruit  bloom  was  over  by  May  1;  the 
roses  began  to  blossom  and  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf 
by  May  18,  and  the  strawberry  season  opened  about 
the  20;  on  the  19  May,  wheat  was  in  head — a week 
earlier  than  last  season. 

The  first  event  in  our  year  was  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  oldest  citizens:  “At  midnight,  April  4,  1908. 
Priscilla  Brown  Pumphrey  died  at  the  residence  of 
Joseph  T.  Moore,  where  she  had  lived  for  thirty-five 
years. 
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“She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  two  years 
and  a half,  and  in  all  that  time  she  was  patient  and 
cheerful.  Her  last  words  were:  'Oh,  Lord,  come 
quickly  and  take  me  now  P and  in  a moment  this  long 
and  useful  life  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  was 
ended. 

“When  Caleb  and  Ann  Stabler  of  this  neighbor- 
hood were  married,  in  1825,  'little  Prissy’  was  their 
first  help. 

“Her  remains  were  taken  from  Norwood  on  First- 
day  afternoon  to  Sharp  Street  church  in  chrage  of 
the  society  to  which  she  belonged,  and  her  large  fu- 
neral was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner.” 
(E.  N.  M.) 

The  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
this  year  sent  Itev.  F.  I.  Mumford  to  the  Speneerville 
Circuit,  and  he  and  his  wife  occupied  the  parsonage 
at  Ashton. 

The  Annual  Meeting  on  April  13  differed  from 
previous  ones  only  in  the  election,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a woman,  Mariana  S.  Miller,  as  president.  A new 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  of  the  Ilall.  and  prom- 
ised improvements  within,  go  to  prove  that  executive 
ability  is  not  exclusively  of  the  masculine  gender. 

In  April.  Joseph  Stabler  presented  to  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  a tract  of  land  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  present  graveyard,  to  be  made 
an  addition  to  it  ultimately.  The  donor  is  to  have 
the  use  of  the  ground  during  his  lifetime,  and  desires 
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to  have  it  allotted  to  Friends  and  their  families  when 
taken  into  the  meeting- house  enclosure. 

The  looks  of  the  meeting-house  premises  were 
greatly  improved  by  the  erection  in  June  of  a neat 
and  substantial  iron  fence  around  the  graveyard,  but 
its  effect  was  seriously  marred  by  the  addition  of  a 
coat  of  dingy  gray  paint. 

During  April,  Fanny  Amos  Smith  and  her  family 
moved  into  the  bouse  at  Bon  Air. 

April  4,  Alfred  Mason,  son  of  E.  AY.  and  Sarah 
M.  E.  Haviland,  was  born  at  Avoca. 

April  14,  Miss  Jeanette  Broomell  came  again  to  the 
Lyceum  to  refresh  us  with  one  of  her  delightful  re- 
citals. 

On  April  14,  Catherine  Janney  returned  from  a 
stay  of  several  months  in  Bermuda. 

April  16,  the  Lyric  Quartette  of  Western  Mary- 
land College,  gave  a concert  which  seemed  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  audience  which  filled  the 
Lyceum  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  that  occasion,  many 
unfamiliar  faces  appearing  in  the  crowd. 

On  April  17,  another  large  balloon  from  AYashing- 
ton  sailed  over  Sandy  Spring,  but  as  yet  no  flying  ma- 
chine has  come  our  way ; perhaps  when  aerial  naviga- 
tion becomes  a practical  fact  our  rapid  transit  prob- 
lem may  be  solved.  27o  means  of  travel  on  terra 
finna  except  the  “ole  hoss”  seems  to  be  generally 
available  to  our  citizens  even  to  this  day,  proposed 
railroad  and  trolley  lines  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 
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Railroad  schemes,  however,  continue  to  bud  and 
wither — witness  a meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  one 
of  the  many  Washington  and  Gettysburg  roads  held 
at  the  Lyceum  July  9,  when  an  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  secure  subscriptions  of  stock  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  route  under  consideration. 

Pending  the  general  use  of  airships,  the  automo- 
bile brings  us  and  the  outside  more  closely  in  touch. 
Tarlton  B.  Stabler  and  Charles  F.  Brooke  may  be 
met  almost  anywhere  any  day  killing  time  and  anni- 
hilating distance  with  their  motors,  and  various 
strange  manifestations  from  other  lands  hum  through 
our  rural  solitudes,  leaving  a trail  of  dust  and  gaso- 
line fumes  behind  them.  One  day  last  summer  the 
motorists  were  three  Chinese  gentlemen,  and  another 
time  two  of  our  own  girls  had  to  stop  their  team  and 
wait  while  the  Princess  Lwoff-Parlaghv  and  her  suite 
were  photographed  by  the  wayside!  This  distin- 
guished foreigner  was  en  route  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  for  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
prepartory  to  painting  his  portrait. 

April  28,  Herbert  O.  Stabler  and  Elsie  C.  Elbrey, 
both  of  Sandy  Spring,  were  married  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  November  they  went  to  live  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  he  has  an  appointment  in  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Another  event  of  this  eventful  month  of  April  was 
the  installation  of  the  old  town  clock  in  the  library 
building  at  Sandy  Spring.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  its  familiar  face,  unchanged  by  time,  is  where 
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it  may  once  more  be  seen  of  men,  blit  its  hands,  alas, 
are  paralyzed  and  motionless ! 

To  a company  of  women  at  lit.  Airy  on  April  28, 
Miss  Roena  Shaner,  of  Missouri,  spoke  under  the 
auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT ; the  meeting  being  one  of 
a series  she  held  in  the  County — at  Colesville,  Sandy 
Spring,  Olney  and  Rockville. 

April  30,  William  W.  Moore  and  Lucy  S.  Lea 
were  married  in  Philadelphia,  and  came  to  live  at 
Leacroft. 

“On  the  23  April,  1008.  Phebe  A.  Stabler  died, 
after  long  years  of  suffering. 

“She  was  bom  and  raised  in  Frederick  County. 
Maryland;  was  married  to  James  Stabler  in  1865, 
and  came  to  live  at  Spring  Garden,  one  of  the  old 
Stabler  homesteads. 

Her  industry  was  marvelous,  considering  her  ill 
health.  Her  ingenuity  in  the  planning  and  her  ex- 
treme neatness  in  the  execution  of  her  needlework 
will  always  be  remembered  by  her  friends,  and  might 
well  be  taken  as  an  example  by  those  who  are  strong 
and  well. 

“She  was  true  and  sincere  in  her  friendships;  kind 
and  generous  to  the  needy ; and  her  cordial  welcome 
and  hearty  hand-sake  bespoke  her  hospitality  and  her 
love  for  her  friends. 

“Her  marriage  was  a very  happy  one,  nor  was  that 
companionship  of  years  long  interrupted,  for  only 
eight  months  after  she  passed  away,  on  January  13, 
1000,  James  Stabler  died  in  the  eighty-second  year 
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of  his  age.  He  had  been  truly  ‘a  loving  and  faithful 
husband/  untiring  in  his  devotion,  and  in  his  min- 
istrations to  her  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

“After  she  left  him  he  lived  en  irely  alone,  but 
being  always  so  genial  in  his  bearing  towards  his 
friends,  and  with  a certain  magnetism  about  him,  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  neighbors,  who  in  return  for 
his  love  and  invariable  kindness  to  them,  gave  him 
their  devoted  care  until  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

“His  death  was  sudden  and  tragic — he  was  found 
lying  dead  on  his  porch,  having  lain  there,  it  is  sup- 
posed, for  over  eighteen  hours.  There  was  no  sign  of 
his  having  been  conscious  for  one  moment  after  he 
fell;  his  spirit  had  ins'antly  taken  flight  ‘to  that 
realm  where  care  and  sorrow  may  never  001110.’ 

“James  Stabler  was  a man  of  excellent  mechanical 
ability,  of  wide  and  varied  information,  and  a true 
lover  of  nature.  A walk  in  the  woods  did  not  mean 
for  him,  as  for  most  men,  only  an  interest  in  the 
trees  as  to  which  would  make  the  best  timber ; it  was 
the  birds  and  their  habitations,  and  any  curious 
formation  on  the  trees,  or  the  different  kinds  of 
plants,  stones,  mosses,  etc.,  that  claimed  his  attention. 

“He  loved  little  children,  and  they  were  always 
fond  of  him.  He  was  kind  and  gentle  to  the  sick,  and 
ever  ready  to  help  those  in  trouble.”  (E.  B.) 

With  the  opening  of  spring  improvements  began 
about  the  house  at  Widow  Heights.  The  roof  was 
raised  and  renewed,  the  third  story  finished,  the 
porches  connected  by  an  open  gallery,  and  an  unfail* 
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ing  water  supply  was  secured  by  boring  a well  156 
feet  deep. 

Olney  has  been  so  changed  as  to  permit  Edith  and 
Eliza  E.  Farquhar  to  make  a home  in  part  of  the 
house. 

Mordecai  T.  Fussell  and  family  have  built  them- 
selves a beautiful  and  commodious  home  near  Ashton, 
which  they  call  Kennett. 

Water  has  been  put  into  the  houses  at  Leacroft 
and  Argyle,  and  Mary  J.  Hutton  has  bought  the  Lea- 
wood place  and  is  building  there  a home  for  herself 
and  family. 

A silo  built  by  Edward  P.  Thomas  since  his  fire 
in  1007,  blew  down  in  May,  during  a storm  of  wind— 
that  was  felt,  though  less  severely,  at  other  places  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  helped  him  to  decide  lhat 
its  site  and  the  one  next  to  it,  selected  for  his  new 
cowbarn,  were  not  the  most  desirable  for  the  purpose, 
so  the  silo  was  re-erected  elsewhere  and  during  the 
summer  the  barn  was  built  beside  it.  Its  comple'ion 
was  celebrated  with  a dance. 

In  the  fall  James  Johnson  put  up  an  addition  to 
his  shop  at  Ednor,  and  established  a grist-mill  there, 
and  Sandy  Spring  store  was  enlarged  and  repainted. 

The  new  Sherwood  school  building,  however, 
though  this  time  last  year  it  seemed#  about  to  spring 
up  like  a mushroom,  over  night,  has  proved  so  far,  to 
be  a veritable  “Casfle  in  Spain.”  It  is  still  a beauti- 
ful possibility — to  be  realized  in  the  near  future  we 
hope. 
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May  16-17,  Sandy  Spring  was  enlivened  by  a 
pilgrimage  of  thirteen  young  Friends  from  Balti- 
more, headed  by  Edward  C.  Wilson.  Arriving  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  being  distributed  to  various 
homes  for  entertainment,  they  all  met,  with  a com- 
pany of  the  neighborhood  pc  ople.  more  or  less  young, 
at  Mt.  Airy,  for  a conference  in  the  evening.  At  this 
the  topic  of  chief  interest  was  the  aims  and  me  hods 
of  the  Social  Workers  recently  organized  in  Balti- 
more. The  visitors  attended  meeting  next  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  another  helpful  conference  was 
held  in  the  meeting-house,  largely  attended  by 
Friends  and  others.  At  its  close  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned home,  leaving  cheer  and  refreshment  behind 
them. 

On  May  23,  Kewton  and  Mary  II.  Stabler  cele- 
brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  and 
were  appropriately  remembered  by  their  friends, 
though  the  tin  wedding  was  held  two  days  too  early. 
This  was  so  arranged  to  keep  from  interfering  with 
preparations  for  a real  wedding. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  May  26,  at  Clifton,  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  and  of  her  forebears  for  gen- 
erations, Katharine  Bare,  youngest  daughter  of  Joth 
and  Catherine  D.  Thomas,  was  married  to  Malcolm 
Farquhar.  The  ceremony  on  this  beautiful  occa- 
sion was  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  and  it 
took  place  on  the  lawn  amid  a profusion  of  flowers, 
and  illuminated  by  a splendid  sunset. 

The  young  couple  have  made  themselves  a home  in 
the  original  dwelling  on  +he  Beck  Spring  farm,  where 
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his  parents,  Roger  B.  anvl  the  late  Caroline  M.  Far- 
quhar,  spent  the  first  years  of  their  married  life. 

Sherwood  commencement,  on  May  28,  was  a nota- 
ble occasion,  for  Ruth  Shoemaker  and  Dorothy  Weth- 
erald  received  the  first  diplomas  given  by  the  public 
High  School  here.  The  exercises  in  celebration  of 
this  event  were  interesting,  especially  the  “last  will” 
of  the  departing  class,  as  presented  by  Ruth  Shoe- 
maker, and  its  history  prepared  by  Iladassah  J. 
Moore. 

The  fact  that  with  an  enrollment  of  127  pupils, 
there  had  been  an  average  attendance  of  111,  was 
one  of  many  indications  of  good  work  in  the  school 
during  the  year,  so  we  heard  with  regret  that  its 
efficient  principal,  Roger  J.  Whiteford  had  accepted 
a call  to  “go  up  higher”  and  preside  over  the  Rock- 
ville school. 

May  30,  at  Ashton  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Mau- 
rice Cary,  of  Baltimore,  lectured  on  Paradise  Lost, 
giving  an  illustrated  synopsis  of  the  great  epic. 

Quarterly  Meeting,  June  0 to  8,  was  of  even 
greater  interest  than  usual : the  ministers  present 
were  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  Jeremiah  J.  Starr  and 
Henry  W.  Wilbur. 

The  First-day  morning,  meeting  was  helpful,  and 
at  the  First-day  Sehool  conference  in  the  afternoon 
there  were  creditable  exercises  by  classes  and  individ- 
uals belonging  to  Sandy  Spring  First-day  School, 
and  suggestive  addresses  from  Arthur  Taylor,  Jona- 
than K.  Taylor,  and  Henry  W.  Wilbur;  but  the  cli- 
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max  of  the  occasion  came  on  Second  day  in  Henry 
Wilbur’s  great  sermon  on  “Self-Discovery  the  Su- 
preme Act  of  Life,”  his  text  being,  “I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  father.” 

June  12,  Katherine  L.,  daughter  of  J.  Wallace  and 
Jessie  J.  Bond,  was  born  at  Ashton. 

Another  pretty  out-of-door  wedding  took  place  at 
7.30  p.  m.,  June  20.  at  Bloomfield,  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Edward  N.  and  Hallie  J.  Bentley. 
There  Mary  C.  Bentley  and  Frank  Pole  Robison  were 
married  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Lafferty,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  This  bride  and  groom  were  the  first  ones 
here  to  begin  their  wedding  journey  in  an  automobile, 
and  after  their  return  they  finally  settled  at  Oak- 
leigh.  Amabel  O.  Page  having  moved  thence  to  her 
new  home  at  Chevy  Chase. 

Also  on  June  20?  Marion  Farquhar  sailed  from 
New  York  for  three  months  in  Europe. 

From  June,  through  the  summer,  and  for  a week 
in  December,  the  Woman’s  Exchange  again  offered 
its  attractive  wares  to  the  public  in  the  library  build- 
ing at  Sandy  Spring,  and  did  a good  business  under 
the  same  management  as  formerly. 

On  the  evening  of  June  27,  Katherine  L.  Brooke 
and  Edward  Carlton  Stone  were  married  by  the 
Episcopal  service,  at  Walbrooke,  Rev.  C.  D.  Lafferty 
officiating,  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Caroline  L. 
Brooke,  mother  of  the  bride,  only  the  immediate 
families  of  the  contracting  parties  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony, but  a reception  followed  at  Norwood  before 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  went  Xorth  to  their  new  home  in 
Lexington,  Mass. 

“Some  of  the  ladies  who  taught  sewing  at  the 
Sharp  Street  School  last  winter,  decided  to  continue 
their  labors,  during  July  and  August,  in  the  form  of 
house-work  lessons.  The  use  of  Myrtlebank  was 
kindly  given  them  by  Charles  G.  Porter,  and  it  was 
furnished  as  needed  by  loans  from  various  people. 

“Helen  L.  Thomas  was  leader,  and  she  and  her 
six  assistants  had  nineteen  little  girls  from  eight  to 
fourteen,  and  taugh"  them  to  clean,  sweep,  dust,  make 
beds  and  set  the  table. 

“On  the  closing  day  when  the  mothers  came  to  pay 
their  respects  and  Thank  the  ladies  for  the  interest 
they  had  taken  in  them  and  their  color’  the  teachers 
felt  it  had  been  time  well  spent.”  (V.  McP.  S.) 

July  1,  Allan  Farquhar,  son  of  Ethel  F.  and  R. 
Bentley  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Washington. 

July  9,  Mortimer  O.  Stabler  set  off  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  prospecting,  returning  after  several  weeks. 

In  July  we  had  an  unusual  visitation — a real  live 
circus,  of  modest  proportions  but  some  merit,  pitched 
its  tent  on  F.  J.  Downey’s  farm  for  a day,  and  per- 
formed. 

Following  the  cold  rains  in  May,  June  was  dry, 
rain  falling  on  only  three  days  that  month,  and  none 
during  the  first  half  of  July,  but  eleven  rains  in  the 
last  seventeen  days  prevented  a serious'  drought. 

The  County  Fair,  at  Rockville,  August  25-28,  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  rain  all  the  time,  so  it  held 
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over  an  extra  clay,  which  proved  clear,  and  in  part 
made  up  for  what  had  gone  before. 

There  were  no  long  spells  of  hot  weather  during 
the  summer,  but  from  April  to  October  there  were 
many  days  when  the  mercury  rose  above  80°,  the 
highest  temperature  noted  being  93°  on  July  12.  Au- 
gust 26  was  the  coldest  August  day  on  record,  52°, 
with  snow  in  several  places  in  Maryland,  and  for 
three  days  after  it  continued  cold. 

There  was  a touch  of  frost  on  October  2,  and  ice 
on  the  13-14,  but  on  the  17  we  thawed  out  again  at 
a temperature  of  90°  ! These  alternating  extremes 
seemed  to  intensify  and  prolong  the  glories  of  au- 
tumnal coloring  this  fall,  and  much  of  summer’s 
abundance  lasted  late.  For  instance,  in  the  Fair 
Hill  garden  tomatoes  were  gathered  on  November  12, 
and  on  the  13,  corn  was  pulled  from  it  for  fritters, 
while  the  14  November  brought  six  inches  of  snow, 
followed  by  a drop  in  the  temperature  to  4°  on  the  16 
November,  and  some  venturesome  spirits  got  out  their 
sleighs. 

On  December  24  a perfect  rose  was  cut  from  the 
Sunnvside  ga rden . 

The  winter  was  as  variable  as  the  summer,  with 
the  same  lack  of  continuously  severe  temperature. 
Most,  of  the  ice  harvested  was  cut  in  January,  though 
many  people  got  no  ice;  and  February,  the  ground- 
hog to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  was  remarkably 
mild,  62°  being  the  maximum  temperature  on  Febru- 
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The  first  jonquil  bloomed  on  March  3,  1909,  and 
it  found  bluebirds  and  blackbirds  here  waiting  for  it. 

Clouds  and  fog  were  the  characteristic  weather  of 
the  season. 

But  this  is  “episodin,”  as  Samantha  Allen  would 
say.  To  return  to  our  proper  date,  August. 

One  day  early  in  August,  Charles  F.  Kirk  was 
startled  by  a telephone  message  from  Washington 
announcing  that  his  load  of  hay,  which  had  left  home 
that  morning,  had  been  set  on  fire  and  burned  in  the 
street  before  it  reached  its  destination  ! The  wagoner, 
hearing  cries  of  “Fire!”  near  by,  looked  for  the 
blaze  on  all  sides,  but  did  not  discover  that  it  be- 
longed to  him  till  the  crowd  unhitched  his  horses  be- 
fore he  could  dismount,  and  the  engines  arrived  and 
began  to  play  upon  his  flaming  load. 

ft 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  not  far  to  seek,  for 
several  persons  saw  a man — a gentleman  to  all  ap- 
pearance— throw  a lighted  match  into  the  hay,  and 
he  was  straightway  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail. 

There  Charles  Kirk  found  him  and  offered  to  pre- 
fer no  charges  if  the  offender  would  pay  for  the 
property  destroyed ; this  he  declined  to  do,  prefer- 
ring to  take  his  chances  before  the  court.  But  be- 
fore the  case  came  up  for  trial,  the  guil'y  party,  find- 
ing the  penitentiary  doors  wide  open  for  him,  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  offered  and  was  set  free..  His 
offense  seems  not  to  have  been  an  act  of  wanton  de- 
struction; it  was  simply  caused  by  that  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  (lie  property  of  others  so  painfully 
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common  among  smokers,  aggravated  in  this  case  by 
the  after  effects  of  a recent  spree. 

Several  years  ago  the  establishment  of  a carpet 
loom  at  Fairfield,  by  William  A.  and  Fanny  P.  Idd- 
ings,  was  noted  in  these"  annals ; ever  since  they  have 
done  much  weaving,  and  have  gained  a reputation, 
especially  for  tasteful  and  artis  ic  rugs,  made  either 
from  ordinary  rags  or  from  old  carpets.  Having  a 
number  of  these  on  hand  they  arranged  for  a rug 
sale  on  the  13  August.  Lucy  S.  Moore  kindly  placed 
Leacroft  at  their  disposal,  it  being  convenient  for 
their  purpose,  and  it  proved  a successful  venture. 

August  20,  will  be  a day  long  remembered  in  this 
part  of  the  wrorld  for  a unique  event  that  occurred  at 
Highland,  Howard  County,  and  claimed  the  interest 
of  many  Sandy  Springers.  Just  what  manner  of 
enterta  nment  that  Horse  Show  might  prove  to  be 
was  not  entirely  clear  to  some  minds,  but  a glorious 
day  lured  everyone  who  could  to  go  and  see  what  it 
would  be  like. 

The  great  field  on  White  Hall  farm,  walled  on  two 
sides  by  trees,  diversified  with  hill,  vaie  and  grove, 
was  ah  ideal  setting  for  such  a fete,  and  on  the  level 
crest  of  the  highest  elevation  a paddock  was  enclosed. 
Around  this  were  drawn  up  all  manner  of  vehicles, 
in  which  their  owners  sat  to  view  the  show,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  could  not  get  a place  on  the  line, 
stood  about  where  they  could.  Every  thing  from  the 
family  carriage  and  pair  to  the  six-horse  hay  wagon 
and  the  touring  car  was  there,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  1700  people  were  in  attendance. 
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All  were  deeply  interested  spectators  as  class  after 
class  of  horses  was  brought  into  the  paddock,  put 
through  its  paces  and  withdrawn,  to  make  way  for 
the  next. 

The  picnic  luncheon  at  mid-day  was  not  the  least 
enjoyable  part  of  the  proceedings,  which  culminated 
in  a hurdle  race  in  the  afternoon. 

As  a whole  the  crowd  was  highly  respectable,  good 
order  prevailed,  and  everyone  hoped  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  what  the  posters  announced  in  advance — 
the  “First  Annual  Horse  Show  of  Howard  County.” 

August  22,  the  play  For  Love  or  Money  was  re- 
peated before  a large  audience  at  the  Lyceum;  with 
a minuet,  danced  by  Annie  Miller  and  Dorothy 
Moore,  aud  other  et  ceteras  on  the  program. 

One  social  event  of  the  summer  was  unusual  enough 
to  call  for  mention  here ; four  of  the  season’s  “buds” 
‘‘came  out”  with  great  ceremony  on  a set  da'e,  in- 
stead of  opening  gradually — if  not  imperceptibly! — 
as  they  generally  do  here.  On  August  28,  Eliza  H. 
Moore  gave  a large  reception,  attended  by  guests  from 
far  and  near,  to  introduce  her  grand-daughters,  Mary 
G.  and  Stella  T.  Moore,  and  her  nieces,  Edith  D.  and 
Elza  Bentley. 

The  Friends5  General  Conference,  held  this  year  at 
Winona  Lake.  Ind.,  from  August  28  to  September  3, 
was  attended  by  only  six  from  Sandy  Spring — Ben- 
jamin IT.  and  Sarah  T.  Miller,  Alban  G.  Thomas, 
Anna  T.  XesbiU,  Francis  Thomas  and  Mary  Bentley 
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Thomas,  who,  as  chairman  of  tho  Friends’  Equal 
Eights  Association,  had  a place  on  the  program. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Edward  N.  Bentley,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  retired  from  the  firm  of  Bond  and  Ben* ley 
at  Ashton  store,  and  J.  Wallace  Bond  continued  the 
business  alone. 

September  7,  the  public  schools  of  the  County  be- 
gan their  winter’s  work,  and  Buth  Shoemaker  took 
charge  of  the  Oakley  school  on  the  Manor. 

At  Sherwood  Ida  P.  Stabler,  Sallie  P.  Brooke  and 
Clara  Mace  were  the  assis'ants,  while  TSTellie  T.  Jack- 
son  taught  the  primary  grades  at  the  little  school 
house;  the  principalship  passing  from  George  Mil- 
ler, who  held  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  to 
William  E.  Davis  the  present  incumbent.  Many  of 
our  older  boys  and  girls  went  away  to  school. 

During  the  wilder  Dr.  Augustus  Stabler  was  again 
employed  as  a speaker  by  William  L.  Amoss,  Di- 
rector of  Farmers’  Institutes. 

In  September  Arthur  A.  Brigham,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  went  to  Brookings,  S.  D., 
to  conduct  the  new  School  of  Agriculture  then  opened 
in  connection  with  the  State  College  there. 

At  this  season  of  ingathering  it  was  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  labors  of  some  of  our  good  women  had* 
begun  to  bear  fruit;  for  the  establishment  of  the 
FTormal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Sharp  Street, 
was  certainly,  in  part  at  least,  a result  of  the  effort 
made  by  certain  of  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  to 
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give  the  rudiments  of  manual  training  to  the  colored 
children  there. 

The  County  Board  secured  George  H.  C.  Williams, 
a disciple  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  at  Tuskegee,  to 
inaugurate  the  new  enterprise,  who  with  no  equip- 
ment but  the  old  school  building,  set  in  on  September 
17,  with  seven  pupils.  By  mid-winter  he  had  a good 
outfit  of  carpenter’s  tools,  with  which  he  and  his 
boys  had  built  an  addition  to  the  house,  and  put  in 
many  conveniences  in  the  way  of  shelving,  closets, 
etc. ; the  teaching  force  had  increased  to  fhre;  and  117 
students  were  enrolled. 

While  not  neglecting  the  mental  training  of  the 
Negro  youth,  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
teaches  cooking,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millin- 
ery, housekeeping,  laundering,  agriculture,  fruit  grow- 
ing, truck  gardening,  painting,  blacksmithing,  wheel- 
wright ing,  shoemaking,  harness  repairing  and  tin- 
. smithing,  though  some  of  these  departments  are,  as 
yet,  rudimentary.  Still  with  his  motto,  “Mastery  for 
Service,”  Principal  Williams  seems  to  have  begun 
his  work  in  the  right  spirit,  and  to  deserve  the  help 
and  support  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
County  and  the  State. 

On  September  19,  Florence  Marlow  died  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  on  the  21  she  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Woodside  Cemetery. 

“Her  short  life  was  entirely  given  up  to  the  serv- 
ice of  her  family  and  friends;  while  yet  a girl  in 
her  teens  she  nursed  her  mother  through  a distressing 
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illness  which  ended  in  death.  Subsequent  to  her 
marriage  to  Thomas  Marlow  she  took  entire  charge 
of  her  own  and  of  her  sister’s  homes,  which  included 
the  care  and  nursing  of  this  sister  through  long 
months  of  tedious  suffering.  After  the  death  of  her 
sis  er  she  united  the  two  households  in  order  to  do  bet- 
ter work  and  conserve  her  own  strength — this  enabled 
her  to  adopt  into  the  family  an  aged  aunt  who  was 
in  poor  health. 

“From  her  girlhood  she  was  an  exemplary  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  her  character  was 
marked  by  many  of  the  Christian  graces.  The  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition,  her  cheerfulness,  and  especi- 
aky  her  unselfishness  never  flagged,  even  when  the 
end  was  near  and  her  suffering  intense.  Then  her 
patience  and  fortitude  seemed  to  increase.  At  this 
trying  time  she  said  : ‘Oh  ! T am  so  happy ! I have 
everything  to  be  thankful  for.  Some  may  think  my 
life  has  been  made  up  of  hardships,  but  they  do  not 
know  the  inside,  how  “showers  of  blessing”  have 
come  to  me  every  day  and  every  hour.’  So  ended  a 
beautiful  life,  and  death  was  ‘swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory.’ ” (S.  T.  M.) 

A man  for  many  years  accounted  a neighbor  by 
Sandy  Spring  was  Zachariali  D.  Waters  who  died 
near  Germantown,  Md  , October  4,  and  was  interred 
in  the  old  burial  ground  of  the  Waters  family  on 
Belmont  farm  near  Brookeville. 

“For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Waters  was  known  as 
the  Brookeville  merchant,  occupying  the  old  historic 
store  room  of  Caleb  Bentley,  adjoining  the  residence 
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wherein  President  Madison  spent  a night  after  his 
retreat  from  Bladensburg.  Here  Mr.  Waters  dealt 
o'ut  exact  justice  to  a community  whose  entire  confi- 
dence he  held  during  his  career. 

“His  neighbors  recall  with  affection  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  sympathetic  interest,  and  with  admira- 
tion his  earnest  effort  to  express  in  his  life  his  high 
ideal  of  what  a Christian  should  be.  We  have  heard 
with  satisfaction  praise  of  him  which  has  associated 
with  the  sense  of  loss  that  death  gives,  a realization 
of  the  value  of  his  example,  which  is  a permanent 
possession. 

“One  man  who  had  threshed  wheat  for  Mr.  Waters 
said  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  felt  that 
he  owed  him  more  than  he  had  paid,  when  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  by  the  mill  weight  exceeded  the  num- 
ber estimated  by  the  machine  measure  Another  re- 
calls the  suffering  that  his  giving  up  the  use  of  to- 
bacco in  three  forms  involved,  but  that  it  was  bravely 
borne  until  the  desired  freedom  had  been  obtained 
from  a habit  that  he  felt  would  impair  his  usefulness. 

“Although  bereft  of  his  loving,  worthy  and  sym- 
pathetic wife,  though  his  children  were  scattered,  and 
his  latter  years  spent  far  from  his  roof-tree,  still  lie 
ever  kept,  a cheerful  countenance  and  a warm  greeting 
for  his  old  friends.  His  labors  are  over,  he  has  gone 
to  his  reward,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  kind’y 
nature  will  long  dwell  in  our  hearts.1 ” (Grange 

Memorial.) 

This  was  the  year  when  tfie  Ashton  Monthly  Meet- 
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ing  of  Friends  entertained  their  Quarterly  Meeting, 
which  was  of  unusual  interest. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  10,  Alfred  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a beautiful  discourse  on 
the  “Special  Work  of  Friends,”  and  llie  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  addressed  by 
Howard  M.  Hoge,  Annie  D.  Stabler,  Samuel  Neave 
and  others  who  were  in  attendance. 

October  4,  John  Howard,  who  for  many  years  had 
taken  care  of  the  graveyard  and  meeting-house 
grounds,  died,  after  a long  illness. 

October  22,  Gilbert  T.  Smith  and  wife  held  an 
auction  of  farm  and  household  effects,  at  Osceola, 
preparatory  to  renting  the  place  and  going  away 
from  Sandy  Spring;  and  on  December  1,  Charles  H. 
Brooke,  having  rented  Falling  Green  farm,  also  had 
a sale  of  farm  implements,  etc. 

From  October  23  to  28,  Rebecca  T.  Miller  was  one 
of  Maryland’s  representatives  at  the  National  W.  0. 
T.  U.  Convention,  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  presidential  campaign  preceding  the  election 
on  November  3,  was,  of  course,  of  as  deep  interest  to 
us  here  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  most  of  us 
probably  accepted  the  result  with  pliilosoply,  if  not 
with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  have  the  peo- 
ple’s confidence,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was,  no  doubt,  the 
exception  needed  to  prove  the  rule  that  the  third  ef- 
fort never  fails.  Still  we  all  feel  a certain  falling 
off  in  the  interest  of  life  since  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  become  a private  citizen,  though,  as  a newspaper 
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remarked  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  administra- 
tion— “Not  so  very  private  after  all” ! 

“Sarah  A.  Bond?  wife  of  Samuel  Bond,  died  at 
her  home,  Evergreen,  on  the  22  November,  1908,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  the  24  November,  many 
friends  and  neighbors  attended  her  funeral,  and  she 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Brookeville,  near 
her  birthplace. 

“Her  energy  and  industry,  through  all  her  long 
life,  had  been  untiring,  and  her  hopefulness  and 
cheerfulness  never  failed  her. 

“She  suffered  much  from  a painful  nervous  dis- 
ease, but  was  heroic  in  bearing  acu'e  pain,  and  she 
often  said  her  on'y  relief  was  in  keeping  constantly 
busy.  Her  children  were  devoted  to  her  and  watched 
over  her  with  tender  solicitude  until  she  laid  down 
the  burdens  of  a life  that  had  accomplished  much 
through  frugality,  industry,  and  the  scrupulous  ful- 
filment of  pecuniary  obligations. 

“A  poem  which  she  was  fond  of  repeating,  and 
which  was  read  a4  her  funeral  was  the  one  beginning: 

‘Take  the  sunshine  of  today, 

Leave  the  coming  sorrow ; 

God  will  surely  make  a way 

Through  each  dark  tomorrow/  ” (E.  N.  M.) 

November  16,  J.  Jannev  Shoemaker  and  family 
moved  from  Drayton  to  Mvrtlebank. 

In  November  Frank  J.  Downey,  having  previously 
bought  the  Sherwood  Mill  property  f*rom  James  T. 
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Henderson’s  heks,  vook  charge  of  the  mill,  and  moved 
with  his  family  to  the  house  adjacent,  Walter  Dorsey 
going  at  the  same  time  to  Bal  imore.  Dorsey  Dow- 
ney took  charge  of  Charley  Forest  farm  after  the 
departure  of  his  father. 

On  November  27,  a meeting  of  representative  citi- 
zens of  Montgomery  County  was  called  in  Rockville 
to  arrange  for  effective  methods  of  combatting  tuber- 
culosis, and  of  improving  the  system  of  caring  for  the 
sick  and  insane  poor.  Addresses  were  made  by  H. 
Wirt  Steel  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  by  Dr. 
Magruder,  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Baltimore, 
by  Dr.  Tiering,  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  and 
others,  and  a permanent  organization,  called  The 
League  for  Social  Service,  was  effected  under  the 
presidency  of  Joseph  E.  Janney;  Asa  M.  Stabler 
and  Alban  G.  Thomas  being  among  its  vice-presi- 
dents. The  League  has  decided  to  establish  near 
Rockville  a tented  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients. A trained  nurse  will  be  placed  in  charge,  and 
the  care  and  treatment  will  be  free,  except  when 
patients  are  able  to  pay. 

December  2,  Joseph  Moore,  son  of  Tarlton  B.  and 
Rebecca  T.  Stabler,  was  born  at  Amersley. 

Some  time  in  November  that  dreaded  scourge  the 
foot  and  month  disease  appeared  among  cattle  in 
some  parts  of  Maryland ; in  consequense  Montgomery 
County  was  quarantined  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

No  domestic  animal  except  . the  horse  was  allowed 
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to  enter  the  District  of  Columbia  from  here.  Hay, 
straw  and  poultry  were  also  under  the  ban,  and  it 
was  a serious  condition  of  affairs  for  the  farmers, 
that  might  have  become  worse  if  the  quarantine  had 
not  been  raised  on  December  19.  Fortunately  the 
disease  itself  did  not  appear  in  Sandy  Spring. 

On  December  12,  the  pupils  of  Sherwood  school 
held  a very  successful  bazaar  to  raise  funds  for  equip- 
ping the  new  school  building;  on  fancy  articles,  tea, 
cake  and  candy  they  realized  over  $75.00,  which  they 
are  carefully  hoarding.  It  reminds  us  of  the  boy 
who  treasured  his  lump  of  salt,  hoping  that  someone 
might  give  him  an  egg  to  eat  it  on ! 

At  the  State  Horticultural  Exhibition  held  in  Bal- 
timore near  the  beginning  of  December,  R.  Bentley 
Thomas  took  eight  first  and  six  second  premiums  on 
apples,  and  Samuel  P.  Thomas  took  third  premium 
on  corn.  Later  the  State  Horticultural  Society  “sent 
an  exhibit  of  Maryland  fruits  to  the  RVional  Fruit 
Show  held  at  Council  Bluff,  Iowa.  Thus  thirty- 
three  varieties  of  our  apples  were  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  fruit  from  all  the  States,  with  the  result 
that  Maryland  secured  nineteen  first  prizes,  five  sec- 
ond and  four  third,  a total  of  twenty-eight  premi- 
ums on  thirty-three  varieties ; also  a first  prize  on 
sweet  potatoes,  and  first  on  nuts.” 

The  holiday  season  was  ushered  in  with  a foot  of 
snow  on  December  22,  which  made  good  sleighing 
for  almost  a week;  and  many  families  celebrated 
Christmas  by  reunions  of  widely  scattered  members. 
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Just  before  the  holidays  Bernard  Gilpin  Wilson 
and  his  wife  Mary  came  to  make  their  home  in  Sandy 
Spring,  where  he  was  born  and  where  much  of  his 
youth  was  spent;  the  years  since  having  been  lived 
mainly  in  BVw  Mexico. 

Thomas  J.  and  Anna  G.  Lea  have  also  returned  to 
their  Sandy  Spring  home,  Argyle,  expecting  now  to 
make  it  their  permanent  residence. 

In  December,  Fred  L.  Thomas,  who  had  been 'ap- 
pointed to  close  up  the  business  of  the  Enterprise 
Telephone  Company,  which  had  sold  out  to  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Potomac  Company,  in  June,  1906,  fin- 
ished his  work.  The  C.  & P.  Co.  paid  for  our  fran- 
chise, property  and  rights  $7,000.00,  and  $509.60 
were  received  from  other  sources.  After  some  out- 
standing debts  were  paid,  the  Enterprise  stockholders 
received  par  value  for  their  investment,  with  a 20% 
dividend  on  the  same,  and  a balance  of  $38.20  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  agent. 

On  December  28,  Sandy  Spring  again  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  George  Bussell  Strauss  sing; 
his  two  previous  recitals,  at  Allowav,  had  been  de- 
lightful, as  everybody  agreed,  but  this  one,  which  was 
given  at  the  Lyceum,  was  the  very  best  yet. 

On  January  26,  James  P.  Stabler,  whom  we  still 
claim  as  belonging  to  Sandy  Spring,  sailed  for  Pan- 
ama, returning  about  a month  lafer,  full  of  informa- 
tion and  enthusiasm  concerning  the  great  ditch  which 
he  thinks  will  be  in  working  order  by  1913. 

On  January  29,  a Farmers’  Institute  was  held  at 
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Olney.  Though  the  day  was  rainy  and  disagreeable, 
the  attendance  was  the  best  that  an  Ins  itute  has  had 
there  in  years.  In  the  absence  of  Director  Amoss, 
Edward  P.  Thomas  presided.  One  of  the  lecturers, 
Cary  Montgomery,  of  Ohio,  spoke  on  the  care  of 
fruit  trees;  and  Joseph  E.  Wing,  of  the  same  State, 
was  no  less  enthusiastic  over  ihe  cultivation  and  use 
of  alfalfa  than  on  his  first  visit  here,  nor  has  his 
talent  for  charming  and  instructive  speaking  grown 
less  by  the  using  in  those  years. 

The  Sandy  Spring  W.  C.  T.  U.  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent luncheon  at  noon. 

A propos  of  this  meeting,  some  facts  concerning 
the  origin  and  the  present  status  of  Farmers’  Insti- 
tute work  in  this  State  may  be  of  interest. 

In  a circular  issued  by  Director  Amoss  the  follow- 
ing statements  appear: 

“The  history  of  the  Maryland  Farmers’  Institute 
began  when  Benjamin  Hallowell  and  Richard  T. 
Bentley,  of  Sandy  Spring,  met  in  the  highway,  each 
on  his  way  to  the  other’s  home  to  propose  that  period- 
ical meetings  of  neighbors  be  held,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  ‘Farmers’  Club,  of  Sandy  Spring,’ 
March  6,  1844.  * * * It  is  a disputed  question 

which  particular  club  or  grange  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  first  suggesting  a system  of  farmers’  insti- 
tutes. Brighton  Grange  has  on  record  a Farmers’ 
Institute  held  in  its  hall  March  18,  1801,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Farm  ere’  Institutes 
of  the  State  Grange. 
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“ January  14,  1896,  under  the  auspices  of  Vans- 
ville  Farmers’  Club,  a Farmers’  Institute  was  held 
at  Annapolis,  and  through  the  efforts  of  this  club  a 
bill  was  passed  March  27,  1896,  creating  a Depart- 
ment of  Farmers’  Institutes  to  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College.” 

The  latest  development  of  the  movement  thus  orig- 
inated is  described  as  follows  by  Jared  van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  April  16,  1908: 

“A  rather  unique  line  of  agricultural  teaching  has 
been  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  an  advance 
on  the  cursory  and  fragmentary  instruction  furnished 
by  the  usual  farm  institute.  As  Mr.  Amoss  put  it  in 
conversation,  ‘We  want  to  hold  a school  instead  of  a 
revival  meeting.’  " * 

“With  this  in  view  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
College  authorized  the  purchase  of  a car  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a traveling  school.  This,  I 
understand,  is  the  first  example  of  a car  owned  by  any 
institution  and  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  teach- 
ing. Special  trains  stopping  for  farmers’  meetings 
have  been  run  in  several  States,  but  such  trains  have 
in  most  instances  been  arranged  for,  and  generally 
furnished  free  by  the  railroads.  The  ownership  of  a 
car  by  the  Institute  Bureau  marks  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  policy. 

‘‘The  car  is  fitted  up  so  that  one  end  serves  as  an 
audience  room,  seated  with  fifty  chairs,  and  supplied 
with  a blackboard  and  stereoptieon.  The  other  end 
has  a kitchen  and  toilet  room,  lockers  and  stateroom 
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supplied  with  Pullman  berths  and  a convertible  bed. 
This  room  served  as  dining  room  and  lounging  place 
by  day.  * * * The  plan  pursued  has  been  to  have 
the  car  stop  three  days  at  each  station,  and  hold  each 
forenoon  and  evening  sessions  of  two  full  hours  each. 
At  each  session  two  lectures  have  been  given,  making 
tweleve  in  all,  and  only  two  subjects  have  been 
touched.  * * * 

“In  this  work  the  idea  of  a school  rather  than  a 
popular  meeting  has  been  kept  in  mind.  Those  in 
attendance  were  asked  formally  to  register  at  the 
first  session,  those  coming  were  expec  ed  to  attend 
regularly  and  were  considered  as  representing  a class 
rather  than  a transitory  audience.  Printed  outlines 
of  each  lecture  were  distributed.  The  attendance 
was  not  large,  but  the  work  has  in  no  way  been  a 
disappointment.” 

February,  though  the  shortest  month  in  the  year, 
ushered  our  two  greatest  men  into  the  world.  That 
Lincoln  was  bom  one  hundred  years  ago  has  been  so 
emphasized  of  late  that  now  one  almost  feels  the  need 
of  apology  for  mentioning  the  fact.  All  magazines 
issued  memorial  numbers,  and  centennial  celebrations 
have  abounded  everywhere — except  in  Sandy  Spring. 
The  only  notice  taken  of  the  occasion,  here,  was  in  the 
public  schools,  where  special  exercises  were  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  only.  Why  is  it  that  a 
place  so  full  of  public  spirit  and  real  patriotism  as 
Sandy  Spring  has  never  celebrated  one  of  our  na- 
tional festivals  ? We  can  get  up  a meeting  for  any 
cause  under  the  sun — then  why  not  commemorate 
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once  in  a while,  Lincoln’s  or  Washington’s  birthday, 
or  even  the  4 J uly  ? 

February  22  was  more  of  a gala  day  in  the  schools 
than  the  12.  Sherwood  had  a public  meeting  with 
appropriate  songs,  recitations  and  essays  by  the  pupils, 
and  addresses  by  G.  H.  Lamar  of  the  County  School 
Board,  and  E.  B.  Wood,  superintendent  of  schools ; 
while  Sharp  Street  was  the  scene  of  a most  signifi- 
cant gathering. 

A “Farmers’  Institute  and  Mothers’  Conference’’ 
was  called  for  the  day  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  he  had  arranged  a full 
and  suggestive  program.  The  roll  of  speakers  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Messrs.  Wood,  Lamar  and  Far- 
quhar  of  the  school  board,  E.  P.  Thomas,  Hr.  W.  E. 
Magruder,  B.  H.  Miller  and  Professor  W.  L.  T. 
Taliaferro  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  as 
well  as  of  a dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  Negro  men 
and  women  of  the  neighborhood ; an  excellent  dinner 
was  served,  and  a “select  concert”  at  night  closed  the 
list  of  attractions. 

Good  order  prevailed  throughout,  and  much  bene- 
fit must  result  from  such  discussion  of  practical 
questions  as  was  held  there  that  day. 

The  purposes  and  aspirations  of  the  meeting  were 
voiced  in  the  following  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  we  realize  the  pressing  need  of  the  co- 
operation and  advice  of  our  leading  business  men  and 
women  along  the  line  of  developing  the  economic,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  conditions  of  our  people,  and  to 
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ward  off,  if  possible,  the  great  influx  of  youth  to  the 
cities,  which  seems  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  race;  therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  we  contribute  a sum  to  the  Mary- 
land formal  and  Agricultural  Institute  to  establish 
a farmers’  journal  which  shall  inform  us  of  the  oper- 
ations necessary  during  each  month  of  the  year,  con- 
tain a question  box,  and  give  the  general  progress. 

“ Resolved , That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Insti- 
tute has  no  funds  at  its  disposal  at  the  present  time, 
that  it  is  not  properly  equipped  with  buildings,  im- 
plements and  the  necessary  facilities  for  instruction, 
that  we  request  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  make 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  as  The  State  Normal  and  Agricultural 
School  for  Negroes.  That  we  ask  for  a special  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  to  run  a demonstration  farm. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  asking  too  much,  when 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  agriculture  is  our  racial  salva- 
tion and  also  the  backbone  of  the  State.” 

But  whatever  else  happens  or  does  not  happen, 
the  Fanners’  Convention  “goes  on  forever.”  As  the 
Montgomery  Press  said  in  its  report:  “It  rained  on 
February  23,  the  roads  were  muddy,  and  it  was  a 
good  day  to  stay  at  home,  but  stormy  weather  did  not 
prevent  a large  attendance  of  farmers  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  County  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  Farm- 
ers’ Convention,  which  was  held  at  the  Lyceum  at 
Sandy  Spring.  Not  less  than  150  representative  citi- 
zens were  in  the  audience,  and  during  the  afternoon  a 
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score  of  ladies  graced  the  meeting  with  their  pres- 
ence. 

“The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  filled  with  • 
interest  from  the  time  Chairman  M.  O.  Stabler  rapped 
for  order,  soon  after  ten  ’clock,  until  fom*  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. The  early  part  of  the  session  was  given  to 
receiving  reports  of  standing  committees,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  from  Mr.  Allan  Farquhar,  chairman 
of  the  railroad  committee.  He  reported  that  the 
Sandy  Spring  Railway  is  building  north  from  Ken- 
sington, with  a reasonable  prospect  that  the  road  will 
reach  the  turnpike,  about  half  a mile  above  Wheaton, 
some  time  the  coming  summer. 

“Papers  were  read  on  farm  topics,  which  held  the 
close  interest  of  the  convention,  but  the  excitement 
was  reserved  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  road  ques- 
tion was  under  consideration.” 

The  day’s  program  was  entirely  filled  by  local 
speakers,  but  each  of  the  men  who  spoke — Charles  F. 
Kirk  on  “The  Use  of  Lime  on  the  Farm;”  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  on  “Commercial  Fruit-Growing  for  This 
Section  of  Maryland;”  J.  W.  Jones,  on  “Practical 
Feeding  of  Cattle  and  Hogs,”  and  Thomas  J.  Lea, 
on  “Farm  Economics” — is  an  authority  on  his  spe- 
cial topic,  and  each  presented  valuable  suggestions 
gained  from  years  of  practical  experience. 

February  25,  Hubert  Bentley,  son  of  F.  Pole  and 
Mary  B.  Robison,  was  bom  at  Oakleigh. 

On  February  24,  Rebecca  J.  Brown,  wife  of  Sam- 
uel H.  Brown  of  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  well 
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known  here  since  she  attended  Fair  Hill  school  in 
her  girlhood — was  stricken  with  paralysis  while  vis- 
iting her  sister,  Cornelia  FT.  Stabler.  She  never  ral- 
lied from  the  shock,  and  her  death  followed  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  Her  body  was  taken  to  Loudoun  for  burial. 

On  February  26,  Dr.  0.  Edward  Jannev  of  Balti- 
more, by  invitation  of  the  Sandy  Spring  W.  C.  T.  l\, 
came  to  the  neighborhood  to  hold  a series  of  meetings 
in  the  interest  of  moral  education.  That  afternoon 
he  spoke  to  the  boys  at  Oakley  school  and  at  Sher- 
wood, and  also  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Mt.  Airy.  On 
the  2S,  besides  attending  the  regular  service  at  Sandy 
Spring  meeting-house,  he  had  a special  meeting  for 
men  at  the  Ashton  Friends’  meeting-house  in  the  aft- 
ernoon,  and  one  at  Sharp  Street  at  night.  Dr.  Jan- 
ney  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  this  purity  work, 
which  is  so  much  needed. 

The  members  of  the  various  churches  belonging  to 
the  Spencerville  Circuit  having  decided  to  sell  their 
parsonage  at  Ashton,  Ethel  and  Mary  Adams  bought 
it  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  will  take  posses- 
sion in  April.  They  call  it  Devon  Lodge. 

Whoso  closes  up  his  winter  weather  account  on 
February  28  “reckons  without  his  host” — March  has 
not  been  considered.  This  year  it  came  in  bland  ana 
calm,  the  birds  singing  their  spring  songs,  and  flow- 
ers beginning  to  unfold.  Half  of  Sandy  Spring  was 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  weather  and 
attend  the  inauguration,  but  when  March  ‘>  dawned 
rainy  they  began  to  reconsider  their  plans.  Dark 
clouds,  pouring  showers,  . thunder  and  lightning 
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through  the  afternoon  gave  warning  to  such  as  would 
heed,  and  before  the  evening  was  over  the  rain  had 
changed  to  snow. 

A wet,  clinging  snow  it  was  that,  flying  before  u 
fierce  gale,  stuck  to  everything  and  then  froze  as  the 
temperature  dropped  towards  morning.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight  that  daylight  revealed  on  March  4. 
The  snow  still  fell,  the  wind  still  blew  violently,  but 
through  the  mist  of  flying  flakes  the  trees  loomed 
ghostly,  drooping  and  breaking  under  heavy  bands 
and  festoons  and  ruffles  of  white.  Every  twig,  every 
bush,  every  bar,  held  its  snowy  cushion,  which  the 
wind,  as  it  could  not  dislodge,  only  increased.  A 
picket  fence  seemed  hung  with  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
snow,  and  a lattice-work  screen  resembled  a mam- 
moth waffle.  Huge  drifts  rose  on  all  sides ; the  roads 
were  so  blocked  that  from  Wednesday  afternoon  till 
Friday  night  we  had  no  mail,  and  it  cost  the  two 
turnpike  companies  about  $150.00  to  open  their  lines. 

Those  who  had  arranged  to  go  to  the  inauguration 
on  Thursday  either  remained  at  home  or  got  stuck  on 
the  road,  except  a colored  girl  who  walked  from  Olney 
to  Washington,  arriving  about  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon ! 

Throughout  the  day  Thursday  the  snow  flew  so  that 
one  could  hardly  tell  whether  the  clouds  were  the 
source  of  it,  or  if  the  wind  were  wholly  responsible, 
until  the  sun  came  out  towards  evening.  But  the 
worst  and  most  widespread  result  of  the  storm  was 
its  damage  to  telephone  and  telegraph  systems.  The 
wires  were  so  coated  with  % snow  and  ice  that  they 
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broke  in  thousands  of  places ; their  weight  often 
snapped  the  cross-arms  from  the  poles,  or  wrenched 
the  poles  from  their  sockets,  or  broke  them  short  off. 
Only  one  line  was  left  in  communication  with  Sandy 
Spring  exchange,  and,  though  the  storm  seems  to  have 
been  at  its  worst  here,  the  electric  wires  through 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  as  far  as  Yew  York 
suffered.  Washington  and  Philadelphia  could  only 
make  connection  by  way  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis.  For  a while  the  only  means  of 
transmitting  inauguration  news  was  by  wireless.  Rail- 
road telegraph  lines  were  down,  too,  and  that,  besides 
Ihe  heavy  travel  incident  to  inauguration  time,  dis- 
organized train  service  seriously  for  many  days.  In 
fact,  the  demoralization  was  so  complete  that  in  one 
case  a train  went  out  from  Baltimore  with  a man 
walking  ahead  of  the  engine  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents ! 

Our  roads  were  prePy  well  opened  by  Friday 
evening,  and  the  telephone  lines  began  to  come  grad- 
ually into  commission  again  after  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

The  snow,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  it  had  done,  made 
haste  to  disappear,  so  that  within  a week  all  that  was 
left  of  it  was  an  occasional  patch  where  the  highest 
drift  had  been,  and  on  March  11,  the  robins  came. 

In  Washington  the  storm  was  far  less  severe  than 
here,  but  its  effects  on  many  of  the  inauguration 
crowds,  spectators  as  weT  as  those  in  the  procession, 
was  disastrous.  May  Congress  mercifully  change 
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the  day  for  installing  the  President  to  a more  favor- 
able season,  and  “do  it  now” 

The  only  people  here  who  really  appreciated  the 
snow  were  those  who  had  not  filled  their  ice-houses; 
hundred  of  tons  were  cut  from  the  drifts  and  packed 
away  for  use  next  summer,  but  still  much  of  it 
wasted ! 

On  March  23,  Helen  L.  Thomas  sailed  from  Hew 
York  for  Kaples,  with  a tour  through  Italy,  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland  before  her. 

During  March,  Charles  F.  Kirk  began  prepara- 
tions for  a very  complete  reconstruction  of  the  old 
house  at  Fair  Hill.  The  frame  of  the  west  end  of 
the  building,  erected  as  early  as  1761,  by  Colonel 
Richard  Brooke,  is  as  sound  and  strong  today  as  when 
first  put  together ; the  brick  east  end  was  a later  addi- 
tion— about  1780 — and  many  changes — which  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  since  the  framework  was  laid 
hare — were  made  in  both  parts  of  the  house  when  it 
was  bought  by  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1815, 
and  turned  into  a girl’s  hoarding  school. 

This  month  the  contract  for  building  the  new 
school  house  at  Sherwood  was  let,  and  by  September 
we  hope  to  see  a fine  two-storv  brick  structure  oc- 
cupying in  part  the  site  of  the  present  frame  one. 
To  attain  this  end  the  County  appropriation  had  to 
be  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions,  most  of 
which  were  secured  hv  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  Tarlton  B.  Stabler. 

Before  the  memory  of  Sherwood  Friends’  School 
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is  quite  lost  in  this  later  glory  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  ground  given  by  Mary  L.  Koberts, 
in  1883,  for  the  establishment  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing school,  had  eighty  years  before  been  intended  for 
a like  purpose.  A list  of  stockholders  in  the  Sandy 
Spring  Boarding  School  Company,  dated  September 
24,  1803,  contains  the  names  of  many  men  whose 
descendants  or  relatives  are  now  living  here,  and 
others  well  known  to  us  by  reputation,  such  as  Philip 
E.  Thomas,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Isaac  Tyson,  James 
GiTingham,  Moses  Sheppard,  etc.,  and  many  more 
whose  names  are  now  represented  in  the  Orthodox 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  For  some  reason 
unknown  the  boarding  school  scheme  was  abandoned, 
and  the  land,  including  the  present  Sherwood  lot, 
which  had  been  bought  for  it,  was  sold  to  Caleb  Bent- 
ley at  cost ; the  committee  arranging  the  sale  for  the 
stockholders  being  Bernard  Gilpin,  Thomas  Moore, 
Isaac  Briggs,  George  Ellicott  and  Benjamin  Ellicott, 
as  shown  by  a document  signed  by  them  December 
13,  1808.  “ " ‘ 

On  March  27,  a lot  of  about  twelve  acres,  belong- 
ing to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Samuel  W.  Budd,  was 
bought  for  the  Formal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
which  will  be  transferred  thither  from  Sharp  Street 
before  school  opens  next  fall. 

“On  March  20,  Thomas  Snowden  Stabler  died, 
aged  seven/ y years,  and  was  buried  in  Woodside  cem- 
etery. Born  in  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  the  soil  of  Bobinson 
and  Mary  Annis  Davis  Stabler,  in  early  life  he 
married  Virginia  Latham,  and  he  is  survived  by 
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three  devoted  sons,  who  were  ever  untiring*  in  their 
efforts  to  minister  to  his  wants  during  many  years 
of  ill  health. 

“He  wras  a big-hearted  Southern  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  much  general  information,  and  his  heart 
wTas  ever  overflowing  with  love  and  sympa'hy  to  all 
his  relatives  and  friends.  His  life-message  was  that 
of  love! 

“It  was  said  of  him  by  one  in  the  neighborhood, 
‘he  lived  in  our  family  for  weeks  at  a time  and  none 
of  us  ever  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  of  anyone, 
and  if  another  said  anything  in  the  nature  of  a criti- 
cism, he  could  always  find  something  praiseworthy 
to  mention  in  the  person  criticised.’  ” (V.  McP.  S.) 

The  last  day  of  our  record  was  fruitful  of  note- 
worthy matters.  On  the  evening  of  March  31,  a meet- 
ing addressed  by  Hr.  Lewis  of  Kensington,  was  held 
at  Spencerville  under  the  auspices  of  the  County 
League  for  Social  Service;  and  a local  auxiliary  was 
formed  which  it  is  hoped  may  help  to  forward  the 
good  work. 

At  the  same  time  Hr.  William  I.  Hu!l  of  Swarth- 
more,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Wednesday  Club,  gave 
them  and  their  guests  a talk  at  Mt.  Airy.  Two  of  his 
interests  during  a recent  sojourn  in  The  Hague — • 
a successful  search  for  the  records  of  the  old  Dutch 
Friends’  meetings,  and  the  results  of  the  two  Peace 
Conferences — were  the  heads  of  his  delightful  dis- 
course. 

The  permanence  of  our  various  neighborhood  in- 
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stitutions,  social  and  financial,  continues  unshaken; 
all  our  societies  still  meet,  with  unabated  interest, 
and  the  limit  of  our  capacity  in  that  line  seems  not 
yet  to  have  been  reached.  Two  new  clubs  have  been 
organized  within  the  year.  Several  of  our  youngest 
men  and  women,  Edith  and  Ruth  Shoemaker,  Doro- 
thy and  Gladys  Brooke,  Helen  S.  Wetherald,  Mary 
G.,  Stella,  and  William  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  Samuel  P.  and 
William  J.  Thomas,  and  Reuben  Brigham  formed  a 
Shakespeare  Club  in  the  fall,  and  through  the  winter 
held  weekly  meetings  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

“In  January,  a dozen  ladies  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Brighton  organized  a small  society 
which  was  called  Our  Social  Afternoon.  The  object 
being  to  promote  sociability,  it  was  agreed  to  hold 
entirely  informal  meetings.  The  hostess  acts  as  lead- 
er, and  no  minutes  are  taken.  The  handing  of  re- 
freshments is  prohibited. 

“Each  member  is  expected  to  take  her  needlework, 
and  have  a selection  to  read,  instructive  or  humorous 
as  her  fancy  dictates. 

“The  meetings  are  held  on  alternate  Tuesdays  from 
2 to  4.30  p.  m.,  at  Fairfield,  Hillcrest,  Kentmere,  Ros- 
lyn,  Riverton  and  Stonewalls.”  (H.  S.  S.) 

Another  organization,  which,  though  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  in  Sandy  Spring,  is  yet  a product  of  Sandy 
Spring  influences,  is  the  Spencerville  Farmers’  Club. 
It  was  formed  February  27  with  fourteen  members, 
Jesse  D,  Brown,  president;  Herbert  Thompson,  vice- 
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president;  Thomas  B.  Boss,  secretary-treasurer.  Its 
meetings  will  be  held  monthly  in  Spencerville  Hall. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Montgomery 
(jounty  has  “held  the  tenor  of  its  way”  prosperously, 
but  uneventfully,  this  year. 

“The  Savings  Institution  of  Sandy  Spring  has  en- 
joyed a very  flourishing  year,  having  earned  for  its 
depositors  over  $54,000.00,  and  increased  its  holdings 
by  more  than  $50,000.00  Its  total  assets  are  now  $1,- 
102,742.00. 

“The  First  National  Bank,  with  a capital  of  $25,- 
000.00,  has  a surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $13,- 
000.00,  and  it  reached  its  highest  point  in  deposits 
during  January,  when  the  hundred-thousand-dollar 
mark  was  passed.”  (A.  G.  T.) 

The  farm,  however,  is  the  foundation  for  all  our 
prosperity,  and  the  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
a good  one  for  the  farmer.  Com  made  a fair  average 
crop,  and  early  potatoes  did  well,  but  the  later  ones 
were  almost  a failure;  prices,  however,  were  good 
enough  to  offset  weak  production.  The  yield  of  wheat 
was  rather  small,  and  weevil  took  possession  of  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  generally  threshed  and  sold 
immediately  after  harvest;  so  most  of  our  farmers 
failed  to  reap  the  benefit  when  the  price  went  up  to 
$1.30  a bushel  in  February;  but  Frank  J.  Downey, 
who  was  forced  to  buy  a thousand  bushels  in  Balti- 
more about  that  time  to  keep  his  mill  going,  felt  the 
advance  keenly.  Hay  sold  lower  than  last  year,  but 
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there  was  a tremendous  crop ; it  overflowed  barns  and 
barracks,  and  was  ricked  on  many  farms  that  had 
never  before  been  so  adorned. 

The  question  of  good  roads,  of  such  general  interest 
to  the  country  at  large,  has  been  acute  in  Sandy 
Spring  for  many  years.  As  recorded  in  these  Annals, 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  felt  the  need  of  them  so 
keenly  that  they  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
built  thirty-seven  and  one-half  miles  of  stone  roads 
in  this  section  of  Montgomery  County  at  a cost  of 
about  $3,000.00  per  mile. 

The  benefit  of  these  highways  to  the  community 
has  been  incalculable,  though  the  pikes  are  not  perfect 
specimens  of  road-building;  but  of  late  years  the 
tolls  have  become  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  patrons 
of  the  roads,  and  many  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  doing  away  with  them,  none  of  which  seemed  feas- 
ible. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  Good  Roads 
Commission,  however,  a loophole  of  escape  has  offered, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  Wheaton,  Colesvilie  and  Olnev 
districts,  in  which  the  raods  lie,  have  petitioned  the 
County  Commissioners  to  ask  the  Good  Roads  Com- 
mission to  take  as  a gift  the  Fnion  and  the  Wash- 
ington, Colesvilie  and  Ashton  Turnpikes,  to  improve 
and  maintain  them.  The  County  Commissioners  hav- 
ing made  the  desired  request,  if  the  Good  Roads  Com- 
mission grants  it,  the  three  districts  will  have  to  buy 
the  roads,  which  the  stockholders  have  agreed  to  sell 
for  $1,000.00  per  mile.  Such  purchase  will  require 
the  issuing  of  bonds,  and  a special  election  must  be 
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called  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  taxpayers  regarding 
this  bond  issue;  as  an  additional  tax  of  six  or  seven 
cents  on  property  in  the  three  districts  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  gradually 
to  redeem  them.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  anticipated  with  eagerness,  as  it  is  fraught  with 
momentous  consequences  not  to  be  foreseen;  these 
same  turnpikes  being  still  our  chief  link  with  the  out- 
side world. 

Our  isolation  and  the  wholly  rural  nature  of  our 
population,  the  absence  of  towns,  or  even  villages, 
hereabouts,  seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  Joseph 
E.  Wing  on  his  recent  visit  here  at  the  time  of  our 
Institute;  and  in  closing  I quote  his  pleasant  and  ap- 
preciative words  in  a letter  since  written  to  the 
Breeders  Gazette: 

‘‘Yesterday  I saw  our  President  (Roosevelt),  won- 
derful in  his  strength  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
setting  off  for  one  of  his  long  horseback  rides,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me,  ‘Here,  1 wonder  if  this  man 
knows  that  within  twenty  miles  of  the  White  House 
he  can  find  the  best  type  of  country  life  to  be  seen  in 
America ; a land  where  all  labor  and  are  not  ashamed; 
a land  where  women  are  fair  and  know  how  to  adorn 
themselves,  and  to  smile  and  to  make  men  glad;  a 
land  where  towns  are  forgotten  and  men,  women  and 
children  find  delight  in  simple,  homely  joys — the 
good  green  earth,  the  sun,  the  open  fire,  the  horse  and 
dog ; where  they  teach  sons  and  daughters  to  grow  up 
strong  and  clean  and  smiling’  ? 

‘‘Miles  from  what  we  could  call  a village  in  the 
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West  we  saw  fine  homes,  plenty  of  them,  and  Friends 
who  drive  automobiles  and  milk  cows,  a beautiful  type 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  splendid  young  folk,  but 
no  towns,  no  villages ! Here  on  rather  infertile  soil 
the  Friends  have  built  fine  farms,  made  them  fertile, 
raised  great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  intelligent,  fit- 
ted to  cope  with  the  world,  going  forth,  many  of  them, 
to  achieve  notable  things.  They  all  work;  they  all 
think ; they  all  lead  clean,  sober,  happy  lives.” 


